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THE CRUX OF THE CURRENCY QUESTION* 
By A. Piatt ANDREW 


HE improvement of our banking and currency system 
can never be a popular issue. It is abstruse. We are 
only intermittently conscious of its necessity. It makes no 
appeal to the emotions. Whatever advocacy or support it 
may have must come not from the many, but from the few, 
not from the marching clubs and cheering throngs which 
give color and excitement to political campaigns, but from 
the quiet thinking men who are moved by the dry white 
light of reason. 

Currency questions have always been bafflingly intricate 
and difficult to grasp or resolve. They are in the field of 
economics what metaphysical questions are in the field of 
philosophy. They have to do with matters which underlie, 
and are implicit in, all other economic questions. William 
James once said of metaphysics that it was only an unusually 
obstinate effort to think clearly; and if that be true, those 
who discuss the currency ought, above all things, to be well 
grounded in metaphysics. Many years ago the English 
economist Jevons remarked that a kind of intellectual 
vertigo seems to attack most persons who devote them- 
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selves to this subject, and the Scotch economist Macleod 
was accustomed to assert that more people have gone insane 
over it than over anything else except religion and love. 
However that may be, it is certain that when the improve- 
ment of our banking and currency law was last under dis- 
cussion in Congress, there were as many different diagnoses 
of the situation, and as many suggested remedies as there 
were students of the subject. Anyone who tried to follow 
the discussion, and form a clear conception of the issues 
involved and of the wrongs to be righted, was confronted 
with a whirling kaleidoscope through which at every 
moment new arrangements of facts were presented at new 
angles according to new theories and with new interpreta- 
tions. It is not strange if some of those who had to face 
such complexities went mad. We have here to do with a 
problem which requires an unusually obstinate effort on the 
part of thoroughly balanced and well-trained minds. 

There is another reason why the achievement of a better 
banking and currency system depends for support upon 
the more intelligent and better educated members of the 
community. We suffer only intermittently from the weak- 
nesses and deficiencies of the present banking system; and 
during the intervening periods it requires the exercise of 
memory and foresight to appreciate their momentous con- 
sequences. Ordinarily we are but vaguely aware of the 
role played by the banking and currency system in our 
daily life. We know of course that it ramifies all through 
agriculture, industry, and trade; but we are no more con- 
scious of its operation than we are of the beating of our 
hearts or of the circulation of our blood. Only when some 
unusual strain is put upon it, and it fails to respond—or 
collapses, and the whole business of the country withers 
and succumbs—is it brought home to us that the very exist- 
ence of every kind of business and commerce depends upon 
the proper working of our banking and currency system, 
and that in this country the system is sadly in need of 
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thorough and scientific readjustment. Even after the most 
distressing crises have occurred, almost as soon as normal 
conditions are resumed the recollection of the suffering that 
was entailed begins to weaken, the general appreciation of 
the need for preventive and remedial arrangements lapses, 
and interest in the subject on the part of most people wanes. 
Hope springs eternal that the disasters through which the 
country has just passed will never occur again, and hope, 
undisappointed for a short period, begets belief. 

But for still another reason the currency question is apt 
never to become a popular issue. It appeals primarily to 
the intelligence and not at all to sympathies or sentiments 
or feelings of locality, party, or class. One feels intensely 
about wrong conditions if responsibility for them, or their 
consequences, centre in a particular locality or upon a con- 
crete individual or group of people. But when one has 
to do with conditions to which no personal responsibility 
can be attached and the effects of which are not confined to 
any groups or classes or localities, but which influence 
people throughout the country in every kind of business or 
profession and in every branch of labor, one’s feelings flag. 
One’s sympathies with those affected become dilute. There 
is no one in particular to be sorry for or to envy or to blame. 
And proposals for remedy or improvement, because of their 
very scope, are likely to lack warm popular support. Such 
enterprises, whatever their pith and moment, unless they 
have the active advocacy of men of trained intelligence, are 
sure to lose the name of action. 

Upon all of these accounts, because of the complexity of 
the problem, because of the intermittency of its appearance, 
and because of its essentially intellectual appeal, the country 
needs particularly the codperation of educated men in 
achieving its solution. 

The outlook for currency legislation has never been as 
favorable as it is to-day. In the winter following the great 
panic of 1907, Congress and the country weltered in a chaos 
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of conflicting opinions as to its causes and as to the appro- 
priate remedies. There was little time during the Congres- 
sional session for any fresh or thorough analysis of these 
matters. Representatives of the older communities harked 
back to the discussions that had followed the panic of 1893, 
thirteen or fourteen years before, and revamped proposals 
which were current then, some of which had been well 
enough adapted to meet conditions at that time, but few of 
which were pertinent or adequate for the situation in 1907. 
Representatives of the newer experimenting States (the 
most conspicuous of which lacked earlier experience in these 
matters, having scarcely been settled by white men at the 
time of the panic of 1893), without waiting for any careful 
diagnosis of the ills requiring remedy, proceeded to pre- 
scribe intuitively out of their inner consciousness remedies 
for ills which had never really existed. If permanent cur- 
rency legislation had resulted directly from the discussions 
of the winter of 1907-1908, it would have been a great mis- 
fortune for this country. We should have had laws framed 
either to remedy conditions of a generation before, which 
had for the most part ceased to exist, or laws framed to 
remedy evils which never had had any substantial existence 
outside of the minds of the legislators. It was far better 
to jack the system up with a temporary prop and then dig 
thoroughly down to bed-rock for the permanent founda- 
tions. This Congress did, and as a result the ground has 
now been cleared. Effects have been traced back to their 
causes. The essential has been sifted from the unessential; 
and out of the chaos of opinions and theories that prevailed 
five years ago a substantial agreement among competent 
authorities has been attained, first, as to what most needs 
remedying, and second, as to the general character of the 
remedies required. There remain, to be sure, sporadic 
advocates of remedies for evils that have never, or not for 
a long time, existed, and to these we shall devote attention 
presently; but there seems to be little serious disagreement 
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as to what are the primary issues; and the important dis- 
cussion of to-day tends rather to centre around the details 
of these issues. 

This remarkable change is the result of five years’ delib- 
erate and dispassionate discussion by leaders of thought in 
all parts of the country; but in a large and important sense 
it was brought about by the wise, persistent, and broad- 
minded impulse given to the discussion by one man. What- 
ever name the final Act may chance to bear, and whatever 
its details and terminology, if it embodies the essential pro- 
visions which the best thought of the country to-day has 
come to agree that such legislation requires, it will be 
largely due to the guidance and impetus given to the dis- 
cussion by Nelson W. Aldrich, former Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

I have said that the defects and remedies about which dis- 
cussion ranged during the months immediately following 
the panic of 1907, were by no means those to which the 
more deliberate and better instructed opinion of to-day 
attaches major importance. Many at that time were pri- 
marily concerned with the insecurity of bank deposits and 
the possibility of insuring depositors against possible loss. 
Some were still inclined to attach importance to the risk to 
the monetary standard entailed by the continued retention 
in circulation of the greenbacks. Many dwelt with exclu- 
sive emphasis upon the inflexibility of the bank-note circu- 
lation, and considered a reorganization of the system of 
note issue as the one necessary improvement in our banking 
arrangements. To-day, however, not many who have 
given serious study to the subject regard either the insur- 
ance of bank deposits, or the retirement of the greenbacks, 
or even the reorganization of the note issue, as the dominant 
desideratum of currency reform. 

True, the deposit guarantee idea still has occasional advo- 
cates even in high places, but they are few as compared with 
the legions who rallied around its standard four or five 
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years ago. Its strange, eventful history teaches memorable 
lessons. The idea was born in Oklahoma in the very throes 
of the panic of 1907, after the shortest possible period of 
gestation. The panic, it will be remembered, began 
October 28, 1907; and it was not until three weeks later, on 
November 16, that Oklahoma became a State, and that its 
first legislature began its sessions. Nevertheless the panic 
was not yet over, currency was still at a premium, and clear- 
ing house certificates were still outstanding throughout the 
country when the Oklahoma legislature passed its famous 
law. This first legislature of a new State had been in ses- 
sion only four weeks when, on December 17, it adopted 
with scarcely any debate a law without any precedent in 
any other country, and with only one dimly remembered, 
unsuccessful precedent in the United States—a law which 
nevertheless presented what was probably the most far- 
reaching and drastic experiment in banking legislation that 
had been made anywhere in the world for at least two 
generations. The only real precedent for it was the early 
safety fund system tried in New York State between 1829 
and 1842, which had ended in a general banking collapse, 
and had been discarded sixty-five years before. The old 
State Bank of Indiana, with its thirteen branches mutually 
liable for each others’ debts, has sometimes also been cited 
as a precedent; but the comparison is not valid, as the 
branches of the Indiana bank were branches of a central 
bank, and although they had separate capital and assets, 
they were not independent institutions, but were indissolu- 
bly bound together under the joint responsibility and con- 
trol of the officers of the parent bank. 

Yet, singularly enough, this unique and virtually 
unprecedented experiment of the newest of the States, 
although it had been adopted without deliberate or thorough 
discussion, and although it had not yet been tested, was 
promptly espoused by the legislatures of several neighbor- 
ing States. Nothing of course could be more popular with 
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constituents than the freedom which it ensured to them to 
“bank” with whatever institution offered the largest induce- 
ments, without having to worry about possible loss. It 
was almost as if the government were to say: “Invest your 
money where you can get the highest dividends, and in case 
of failure we will oblige the more conservative low-dividend 
payers to reimburse you.” And so with variations of detail 
a “compulsory” deposit guarantee was adopted in 
Nebraska and in Texas, a “voluntary” guarantee in Kan- 
sas and South Dakota, and the Democratic Party in its 
national platform of 1908 advocated the establishment of a 
guarantee in compulsory form for the national banks. It 
may seem incredible that such an idea should have attained 
such momentum in so short a period; but the facts are that 
in the legislatures of several other States it was under dis- 
cussion in 1909, and that it would probably have been 
adopted in some of them, had not the day of reckoning 
begun in Oklahoma on the twenty-ninth of September of 
that year. 

On that date the bank with the largest deposits in the 
State, the Columbia Bank and Trust Company of Okla- 
homa City, closed its doors, owing its customers almost 
$3,000,000. The possibilities of the guarantee law as a 
stimulus to hot-house methods of banking were well shown 
in this instance; for under its fostering security this bank 
had succeeded during a single year preceding in increasing 
its deposits from $865,000 to $2,901,000, or by more than 
694 per cent. The possibilities of the law as a source of 
expense to sound banks was also shown in the losses charged 
to the guarantee fund on account of this and the other fail- 
ures that followed it, which during the succeeding four 
years amounted to more than two million dollars. In other 
words, during this brief period the solvent banks of the 
State were assessed and made to pay an amount equal to 
more than twenty per cent of their capital, or an average 
of about five per cent a year, in order to make good the 
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debts of unsound institutions for whose mismanagement 
they were not even remotely responsible. One solvent bank 
in particular has been cited as having been obliged to turn 
over no less than 34 per cent of its capital during these four 
years in order to reimburse the depositors of other institu- 
tions. In view of this situation, it is not surprising to learn 
from the Secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers’ Association 
that two hundred of the Oklahoma banks have not earned a 
dividend in the last three years. Nor need one be surprised 
to learn from the Comptroller of the Currency that, while 
during the years 1908-1909—the first of the Oklahoma 
experiment—eighty-two national banks in that State left 
the Federal system to become State institutions in order to 
secure the supposed benefits of the State bank guarantee, 
during the years 1911-1912—after three or four years of 
distressing and costly experience with it,—no less than 
eighty-eight State institutions reorganized under Federal 
charters in order to escape its known hardships. This 
means of escape would probably have been still more exten- 
sively resorted to were it not for the fact that the majority 
of the Oklahoma State banks have not sufficient capital to 
meet the requirements of the Federal law. 

With the collapse of the Oklahoma system, the general 
agitation for the adoption of deposit guarantee legislation 
in other States and by the Federal government also col- 
lapsed. The flood of political oratory in its behalf subsided 
as quickly as it had risen, and in 1912 even the political 
platform writers, whose word ranks only second in 
authority to Holy Writ and the Constitution, forgetting 
their solemn demands of 1908, omitted all reference to it 
from their sacrosanct deliverances. 

Looked at in the abstract, such legislation never had any 
real reason for existence. It was an unwise and unjust 
“remedy” for an imaginary evil. It was unwise because of 
its inevitable tendency to lessen responsibility in bank man- 
agement, its weakening of the incentives for prudence, 
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whether in fixing interest rates, in granting accommodation, 
in declaring dividends, in building up a surplus, or in any 
of the other matters that enter into the conduct of a bank. 
It was unjust because it taxed well-managed institutions 
for the consequences of bad judgment, imprudence, or dis- 
honesty in the conduct of other institutions, for which they 
were in no way responsible, and which, however aware they 
might be of their existence, they had no means whatever to 
prevent. It was certainly unfair to stockholders in care- 
fully managed banks to oblige them to protect persons who 
did not do business with them, but had preferred banks of 
less conservative policy. But above all the deposit guaran- 
tee legislation was uncalled for. The losses entailed upon 
depositors because of bank failures are not of sufficient pro- 
portions to demand so drastic 2 remedy. In the national 
banks during the more than half-century in which the Fed- 
eral system has existed, these losses, according to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, have amounted on the average to 
only about three one-hundredths of one per cent of the 
aggregate deposits; and there is no evidence to show that 
the losses have been any greater in the State chartered insti- 
tutions, except in those States where the deposit guarantee 
has been operating. 

It is not altogether clear just what was aimed at by the 
deposit guarantee agitators; but in all likelihood the 
objects sought, in so far as they were reasonable and legiti- 
mate, could have been more easily and adequately and less 
dangerously attained by other means. If what was desired 
was to utilize the service and security of the government in 
handling the savings of people who are distrustful of 
banks, and so to reduce the hoarding of actual cash, this 
object has been far more satisfactorily attained by the estab- 
lishment of the postal-savings system and the issue of 
postal-savings bonds in small denominations. If, however, 
what was desired was to make it possible for a bank at its 
discretion to ensure its depositors against loss in case of 
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insolvency, which would seem to have been the object in the 
States where the “voluntary” system was adopted, this 
could have been accomplished, as the decisions of the 
Supreme Court have shown, without further legislation 
through the agency of private insurance firms. But if 
what was desired was to ensure to depositors in thoroughly 
solvent banks the immediate availability of their deposits 
at all times, this end would be best accomplished not by 
making the assets of such banks liable for the debts of insol- 
vent institutions, but by adding to our present banking sys- 
tem such facilities as would ensure to solvent banks the 
possibility of always translating their sound assets immedi- 
ately and without limit into available funds. This we shall 
see is the fundamental desideratum of our currency system. 

And now by way of clearing the ground further of the 
unessential, let us turn abruptly to another quite different 
corner of the currency field. Let us consider for a moment 
an issue which twenty years ago was urgently pertinent, was 
in fact the very crux of so-called “currency reform,” and 
which still persists as a live issue in the minds of some 
veteran “reformers” of those days, although the conditions 
which then gave it point have long since disappeared. We 
must pause to consider the retirement of the greenbacks, 
not because the question in itself is of importance but 
because it is most important to distinguish clearly between 
the essential and the unessential, and not to encumber the 
attempt to secure constructive currency legislation with pro- 
posals which are not vital and which might arouse unneces- 
sary friction. 

In the middle Nineties, when it was estimated that the 
total gold stock of the entire country was only about 600 
million dollars and less than 200 millions of this was in the 
vaults of the Treasury, the government’s fiduciary cur- 
rency, consisting of 346 millions of greenbacks and 400 mil- 
lions or more of over-valued silver, presented beyond ques- 
tion a serious menace to the country’s monetary standard. 
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It meant that the Treasury had outstanding currency obli- 
gations payable in gold to the extent of three or four times 
its own gold holdings, and amounting to far more than all 
of the gold in the country, including the holdings of the 
Treasury, the banks, and the general public. At that time, 
fluctuations in the trade balance of a single year sometimes 
almost equalled the Treasury’s gold holdings in amount, 
and it was quite conceivable, in fact not improbable, that a 
sudden unfavorable change in that balance might drain the 
Treasury of all its gold, and leave the country with a cur- 
rency standard of depreciated silver or paper. This was 
the situation which continually menaced President Cleve- 
land’s second administration, causing great financial 
anxiety and forcing the Treasury during those years of 
peace and normal expenditures to borrow 262 million dol- 
lars in gold in order to replenish its continually dwindling 
reserve. Such a situation inevitably led the advocates of 
monetary legislation in the Nineties to place first and fore- 
most among their proposals the necessity of getting rid of 
the precarious greenback; and most of the plans proposed 
by bankers’ associations, chambers of commerce, and finan- 
cial experts generally at that time emphasized the urgency 
of this measure. 

It sometimes happens that with the lapse of time and with 
changed conditions, infirmities, long left untreated, cure 
themselves; and so it has been with the one-time bother- 
some greenback. Twenty years ago, when the outstanding 
greenbacks amounted to twice the gold holdings of the 
Treasury and to much more than half of the country’s entire 
gold stock, there was abundant reason for anxiety on 
account of their continued circulation. The situation is 
utterly different now. Gold has accumulated in the Treas- 
ury beyond the wildest “dreams of avarice” of the Nineties. 
From less than 200 millions in the middle Nineties, the 
Treasury's gold holdings have grown to approximately 
1,250 millions to-day; and the estimated gold stock of the 
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country has increased from 600 to more than 1,800 millions 
(despite the fact that the Director of the Mint in 1907 
reduced the estimate for gold in circulation by 135 millions 
as compared with the basis of previous years). 

The greenback has thus become each year a relatively less 
important element in our currency system, an element of 
ever less and less potency for harm. Doubtless the absolute 
amount of outstanding greenbacks has diminished consider- 
ably through loss and destruction during fifty years, and is 
to-day far less than the $346,000,000 issued during the Civil 
War and still carried as an obligation on the government 
books. Yet, taking the greenbacks at the full total of their 
original and unretired issue, they now fall short by 900 mil- 
lions of the Treasury’s holdings of gold, while in 1894 and 
1895 they exceeded those holdings by fully 200 millions. 
With such an accumulation of reserves, it is incredible that 
the Treasury should ever again experience the perils of the 
Nineties on account of the greenbacks. —~ 

The greenbacks are less menacing to-day for the further 
reason that they are being rapidly transformed into small 
denominations which are absorbed in the general circulation, 
and which could only with great difficulty be collected in 
sufficiently large amounts to cause a serious drain upon the 
Treasury through presentation for redemption. Of the 
489 millions of silver certificates at present in circulation, 
all but about five per cent are now in denominations of one, 
two, and five dollars; and of the 346 millions of reported 
greenbacks more than half are in similar denominations. 
So great and continuous is the demand for notes of small 
denominations that one may safely predict that in another 
decade practically all the existing greenbacks will be in 
small denominations in the pockets of the people. The 
“endless chain” with its ineffectual bond issues, the immi- 
nence of specie suspension, and the fear of Treasury bank- 
ruptcy will never again result from the outstanding green- 
backs. Their dangers, lurid and nerve-racking though 
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they were twenty years ago, are now only memories. They 
require no present remedy and demand no consideration 
in the currency legislation of to-day. 

Few probably realize the change that has come over bank- 
ing discussion during the last four years. Up to as recent 
a date as 1909, when any economist or banker of the East- 
ern States spoke of banking reform (especially as distin- 
guished from monetary reform), it was reasonably safe to 
assume that what was primarily, and in all likelihood 
exclusively, referred to, was some project for reorganizing 
the methods of note issue. Such books as we had upon 
banking (and there were some monumental works, like the 
four-volume “History of Banking” published in 1896 by 
the “Journal of Commerce’) dealt only with the history of 
note issue and the legislation and practices connected with 
it. The plans for banking legislation that were widely dis- 
cussed—such as that of the American Bankers’ Association 
adopted at their convention in Baltimore in 1894, and there- 
after known as “the Baltimore plan,” or “the Carlisle 
plan” proposed in the same year by Cleveland’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, or even the imposingly and energetically 
propagandized plan of the Indianapolis Monetary Commis- 
sion of 1898,—suggested no substantial changes in our bank- 
ing laws beyond a revision of the arrangements for note 
issue. Individuals here and there tried to call attention to 
other defects and suggested means for their remedy, but 
they were only isolated voices crying in an unresponding 
wilderness. ‘The discussing public, whether of academic or 
“practical” or legislative affiliations, unconsciously con- 
tinued to debate banking questions from virtually the same 
point of view, and in almost the same language as the Eng- 
lish authorities who debated banking reform in England 
during the decades before the passage of Peel’s great Act 
of 1844. They could not seem to realize that banking had 
become vastly transformed during the last fifty years, and 
that while it was formerly true that a community’s demands 
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for credit were met in nine cases out of ten by the issue of 
notes, now such demands are met in nine cases out of ten 
by ledger balances, or what in ordinary language are mis- 
called “deposits.” Not realizing this, they could not per- 
ceive that changed banking conditions had raised other 
problems and made other remedies requisite than those 
pertinent to banking a half-century or so ago. 

It was not in fact until within the last three or four years, 
when the investigations and reports of the National Mone- 
tary Commission had disseminated a fresh and thorough 
analysis of banking as it is currently conducted, that dis- 
cussion cut loose from the traditional lines upon which it had 
run for generations and took a new start. Then at last it 
began to be generally understood that in order to render our 
banking system properly effective, not only is legislation 
required which will make the issue and withdrawal of notes 
correspond more closely with the fluctuating needs of busi- 
ness, but perhaps even more urgently legislation which will 
render credit more freely and closely responsive in the form 
of ledger balances or deposits, inasmuch as these bulk so 
much larger than note issues in the country’s credit machin- 
ery and in the conduct of business to-day. This was one 
great contribution of the National Monetary Commission. 
It established the idea that it is credit, not merely in the 
form of note circulation, but primarily in the form of 
deposits, that must be made flexible and responsive. The 
Commission did not discover this fact. The situation had 
existed for decades and many individuals had recognized it, 
but they emphasized it in their reports, and provided 
especially for it in their bill, and focussed the general atten- 
tion upon it as it had not been focussed before. And 
whereas hitherto there had been a few who understood it, 
now one may say that it has become almost axiomatic with 
the general public, including apparently our Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

A physician would probably say that what primarily ails 
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our currency system and causes panics and desperate strin- 
gencies is something akin to arteriosclerosis. The veins and 
arteries of credit which, in order to function properly, 
ought to be elastic and contractile like rubber, are hard and 
brittle as glass. When subjected to unusual strain they 
can yield but little and are very liable to rupture, and when 
once stretched they are apt to remain over-enlarged. 

In the case of the notes, the cause of this inflexibility is 
too well known to require specific statement. I am not 
one of those who undervalue the vast service rendered to 
this country by the national bank notes. Their creation 
marked the greatest forward step made during the nine- 
neenth century in this country’s banking legislation. They 
brought order out of utter chaos in our bank currency; and 
the assertion of Judge Alphonso Taft in a letter to Secre- 
tary Chase that “if the Civil War resulted in nothing else 
than providing the country with a uniform currency it 
would not have been fought in vain,” was not a very great 
exaggeration of the truth. The notes have been of uni- 
form value throughout the country and as secure as the 
government itself from the date of their institution to the 
present hour. This, however, does not alter the fact that 
the terms of their issue, which were influenced by the finan- 
cial exigencies of the government during the war, do not 
allow the notes to respond in amount in the slightest degree 
to the changing activity and needs of business. It would be 
incredible, if it were not true, that fifty years after the 
war these notes should still be made to serve as an artificial 
market for government bonds, when the cost to the country 
is the continual inability of the system to respond to crop- 
moving and other seasonal demands, and a continual risk 
of general business collapse. The temporary Act of May 
30, 1908, which relaxed the rigor of the law in moments of 
critical emergency by permitting additions to the currency 
to be based upon other security by payment of a heavy and 
increasing tax, was no real solution of the situation. It 
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contained no provision to render the currency responsive to 
ordinary fluctuations in currency demand, and resort to its 
provisions in times of great stress might easily precipitate a 
panic if one did not already exist. It was enacted for only 
six years, and was regarded by its sponsors only as a tem- 
porary palliative pending the preparation of a permanent 
cure. One wniversally recognized essential then of a 
proper banking and currency plan is provision for a more 
flexible and responsive note issue. 

When we turn to credit in the form of ledger balances 
or “deposits” and inquire as to the causes of their inflex- 
ibility, the explanation also rests on quite familiar facts. 
There are two peculiar features of our banking system 
which are practically without counterpart in other impor- 
tant countries and which render ledger balances or deposit 
credits in this country less flexible and responsive than such 
balance or credits are elsewhere. The first is the rigidity 
of our reserve laws, and the second is the lack of any bank- 
ers’ bank or similar institution with ample resources and 
lending power, from which the banks can replenish their 
own reserves when necessary. 

Outside of the United States I know of only one other 
country in which the law requires a cash reserve to be held 
against deposits. That country is Holland, and the law 
applies to only one institution, the Bank of the Netherlands, 
and that institution does not hold enough deposits to make 
it worth mentioning in this connection (less than $3,000,- 
000). Our national banking law, however, and the bank- 
ing laws of most of the States are unreasonably and 
unsoundly rigorous in this regard. Not only must stated 
proportions of all deposits be held by the banks in reserve, 
but these reserves, according to the law, can never under 
any circumstances be used. It is very much as if the 
government, having established naval and military reserve 
forces in time of peace, were to insist that, in order to main- 
tain them intact as reserves, these forces should not be used 
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in time of war. Whenever the cash held by a bank has 
fallen to the required minimum, the bank cannot legally 
continue to extend accommodation. It cannot issue more 
notes unless it has additional government bonds to deposit 
for their security, and it cannot enlarge its ledger balances 
unless it has additional reserves. No matter what may be 
the stress of an emergency, or whether it is due to war, 
catastrophe, or unreasoning fear, there are no legal means 
for relaxing this requirement. And so in moments of great 
sensitiveness and anxiety, legal spokes are apt to be thrust 
suddenly into the wheels of credit, and the whole machinery 
of business brought crunching to a standstill. A second 
essential then of any adequate currency plan is some pro- 
vision which will render the reserve requirements pliable 
and the reserves of possible use. 

Our banks also have less flexibility in their power to 
lend ledger balances than the banks of practically all other 
countries for another reason: the lack of any permanent 
institution or institutions which can perform for them 
services similar to those which they perform for their cus- 
tomers. An individual bank makes the money of each and 
all of its customers flexible in amount by rendering it of 
mutual service and available to those who most need it when 
they most need it; and in order that the money of individ- 
ual banks may be similarly flexible in amount, of mutual 
service to each other, and available to those institutions 
which most need it when they most need it, they require in 
their turn some agency which will do for them, severally and 
jointly, what they do for the general public. | 

As this is the very crux of the whole currency problem, we 
must examine a little more closely what an individual bank 
is and does. A bank is, first of all, an intermediary between 
borrowers and lenders. It collects the surplus money of 
those who do not intend to use it themselves and lends it to 
those who do. But more than this, a bank, by pooling the 
active accounts of a community, inasmuch as only a fraction 
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of those accounts will be wanted at the same time, accumu- 
lates an additional reserve of lending power. And this new 
lending power, which it has, so to speak, created, it can also 
place at the disposal of its customers, discounting their 
paper or bills receivable, giving them its better known credit 
for their own which is less known, and making funds imme- 
diately available for them in place of their own unmatured 
obligations. Now banks need for their own self-protec- 
tion and for their mutual assistance and above all in order 
to serve the public freely and effectively, some agency which 
will perform identical functions in relation to themselves. 
It does not matter what such an agency may be called. It 
may be a discount bureau, or a re-discount bureau, a 
national clearing house, or a national or regional reserve 
association. Out of deference to those great financial 
experts who write the banking clauses of political platforms 
and whose bans and edicts are blessed with sacerdotal infalli- 
bility, when such an institution is proposed for this country, 
it must not be called a central bank. Such an institution 
is perhaps most plainly designated if it is called a “bankers’ 
bank”; but by whatever name it is referred to, the need of 
such an institution is the fact of primary importance in the 
American banking situation. 

Just as an individual bank economizes and mobilizes and 
makes flexible in amount the funds of individual members 
of a community, so a bankers’ bank mobilizes and econo- 
mizes and makes flexible in amount the money of the banks. 
It collects money from institutions and localities when and 
where they do not need it, and lends it to others when and 
where they do. In like manner the active deposits of the 
various banks, as they are not all wanted simultaneously, 
furnish the bankers’ bank with a large surplus reserve of 
lending power, which in turn is an invaluable source of 
flexibility to the individual banks. By its means they can, 
if need be, re-discount their commercial paper, exchange 
their unmatured assets for actual cash, and secure its still 
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better known credit in place of their own. By its means 
their reserves can be replenished and their lending power 
made responsive to the needs of their communities. A bank- 
ers’ bank makes it possible for the money of the individual 
banks to do many times the work it would do if left in the 
separate institutions, and to do it far more effectively. It 
is the only ultimate safeguard, the only scientific deposit 
guarantee, the only sound basis of flexibility in any bank- 
ing system. Hence, as we have no such institution perma- 
nently and legally established in America to-day, the prime 
essential of any sufficient banking plan is the equipment of 
our system in some way or other with the facilities of a 
bankers’ bank. 

We have now touched upon the three fundamental desid- 
erata of our banking system. ‘There are of course other 
defects which affect one or another kind of banking, but 
these are the crying needs of universal importance. We 
need a more flexible and responsive note issue. We need 
more flexible requirements for reserves. And we need 
some kind of an organization or institution of the nature of 
a bankers’ bank. Others may look at these needs from 
somewhat different angles and name them differently, but 
the majority of what might, without too much presumption, 
be called “authorities” would agree in substance. 


And now in bare outline, how should each of these needs 
be met? 

First: Remedies for the Note Issue. In making the 
note issue flexible there are at least three important ques- 
tions to be decided. Upon what shall future issues of notes 
be based? Shall the bond-secured currency be retired? 
And by whom shall notes in the future be issued? 

It is generally admitted to-day, by all except possibly 
self-interested dealers in bonds, that in the future additional 
issues of notes can only be made satisfactorily responsive to 
business needs, if requirements as to the pledge of bonds 
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of whatever kind as collateral, are done away with, and the 
amount and security of the notes are made contingent upon 
the usual banking assets, cash and commercial paper. 

Whether the security of the amount of notes now out- 
standing should be changed, depends upon whether the 
values of the United States bonds now so used can be other- 
wise taken care of. We have some 730 millions of two per 
cent bonds now marketable at par, almost all of which are 
used for this purpose and which would probably lose a 
quarter or a third of their value if the circulation privilege 
were removed without other compensation. Before chang- 
ing their traditional perquisites as collateral, in simple jus- 
tice to their owners, arrangement should be made to refund 
these bonds into three per cent bonds in some such manner 
as the National Monetary Commission proposed. 

One hears rumors from time to time that some member 
of Congress, and it is even hinted that a certain currency 
expert in the Cabinet, has suggested that the government 
hereafter be entrusted with the issue of all notes. We have 
already made two experiments in this country with govern- 
ment paper money, and certainly no one who is familiar with 
their lamentable history, or with the parallel experiences of 
most other governments with paper money, would advo- 
cate a renewal of such an experiment except under the stress 
of the direst extremities. Even if there were not the con- 
tinual and precarious temptation to over-issue in order to 
defray the expense of government undertakings, or in order 
to stimulate trade, which is likely to beset any government 
that is launched upon the boundless sea of greenbackism, 
the proposal would still be objectionable because no govern- 
ment is in a position to gauge the needs of legitimate trade 
or has any but arbitrary means for adjusting the issue of 
notes thereto. In this country we are already freighted, as 
no other country is, with government notes, and they have 
left in their course a trail of trouble. Of one thing, there- 
fore, we may be certain. The issue of any additional notes, 
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and above all, an issue which is intended to be flexible in 
amount and responsive to business, ought not to be rele- 
gated to the cumbrous, inexpert, and ill-adopted instrumen- 
talities of the government. 

A few years ago when the sole watchword of currency 
reformers was “asset currency,” it was often proposed to 
allow any of our thousands and thousands of note-issuing 
banks to issue notes upon the security of their general assets 
without special restrictions except possibly the necessity of 
reserving a small proportional redemption fund. The 
notes, it was said, could not be over-issued if they were only 
issued in exchange for commercial paper arising out of 
actual transactions. “Any amount of notes may be issued,” 
wrote one distinguished expert whose name is almost a 
household word among currency theorists, “so long as the 
claims held by the banks are based upon actual and salable 
property.” No greenback theory was ever more fallacious 
or more dangerous than this. It was a revival of the old 
fallacy of John Law, of the land banks, of the assignats, 
and of the directors of the Bank of England at the time of 
the Bullion Report. (It would have been well indeed if the 
currency reformers of a half-dozen years ago had read 
and pondered over that last named sterling document of the 
year 1810.) For if our 7,400 or more national banks were 
to issue notes with no other limitation than the requirement 
that they be issued only in exchange for paper arising out 
of the sale of goods, or paper secured by the pledge of goods 
or other property, there would be practically no limit to the 
amount of notes that might be issued except the consequent 
bankruptcy of the country. The ensuing rise in prices and 
adverse balance of trade would instigate a demand for gold 
for export which might easily sweep every remnant of specie 
from the bank reserves. 

Most of the plans for “asset currency” to be issued by 
individual banks that were widely exploited a few years ago 
were fraught with this most serious danger of extravagant 
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inflation. If we are to have a currency based upon com- 
mercial paper and ordinary banking assets, which everyone 
is agreed that we require, then the determination of its 
expansion and contraction must not be left without check or 
hindrance to seven thousand or more independent institu- 
tions. Its control must be entrusted in one way or another 
to the judgment of the most expert and the most disinter- 
ested board or committee that the country can provide; and 
this board can best gauge the credit requirements of the 
country or of its section of the country, if it controls the 
agency through which the banks re-discount their commer- 
cial paper; and it can best adjust the issue to these require- 
ments, if it can influence or control the general rate of 
discount in the country as do bankers’ banks elsewhere. 

It is worth noting in this regard that, judged by their 
practice, other leading countries do not regard the issue of 
paper currency as a proper function either of the govern- 
ment or of ordinary individual banks. In England, 
France, and Germany, with a slight exception which has an 
historical origin, the government issues no paper currency 
whatever; and in these same countries and in many others 
which might be mentioned (for instance, Italy, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Japan) during the last half-century or so, the 
privilege of note issue has been taken out of the hands of 
individual banks, in which it was formerly located, and 
entrusted to a bankers’ bank. 

Answering, then, the questions which have been raised 
regarding bank notes, I should say that future issues of 
notes ought to be freed from the requirement of bond collat- 
eral, that the bond security of the present issue should, how- 
ever, only be abandoned when the two per cent bonds have 
been refunded into three per cents, and that future issues of 
notes ought certainly not to be made by the government, 
nor by the individual banks, but can be most soundly and 
scientifically issued by some superior banking agency which 
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can gauge and regulate their amount through the process of 
re-discount and the control of the discount rate. 

Second: Remedies for Rigid Reserve Requirements. 
As to ways and means for making the reserve requirements 
more flexible, there has been curiously little discussion. It 
has usually been regarded as necessary for the law in this 
country to prescribe more specific standards for bank 
reserves and for bank administration generally than are 
required elsewhere, for the reason that we have so vastly 
greater a number of independent institutions. It is not 
perhaps realized that we have more than a hundred times as 
many separate incorporated banks as there are in all Great 
Britain, and more than fifty times as many as there are in 
Germany. Mutual comparison and supervision are there- 
fore much less possible here, and the opportunities for lax 
or inefficient management are correspondingly increased. 
On these accounts there is every reason for reluctance to 
take any step which would seem to remove the reserve regu- 
lations and give the banks a freedom that some of them 
might abuse. Yet everyone recognizes that the law is hope- 
lessly inept in consigning bank reserves to eternal idleness 
and unavailability. Here is the dilemma—to make the 
reserves usable and still to require their maintenance. It 
has sometimes been suggested that the law might allow the 
banks to use their normally required reserve upon payment 
of a tax or fine proportioned either to the extent of the 
reserve deficiency or its duration; but this proposal, though 
sound in theory, would be difficult of enforcement in prac- 
tice because of our more than 7,400 separate national 
institutions. 

I know of no more satisfactory solution of this difficult 
problem of making the reserve requirements pliant without 
largely relinquishing them, than that suggested by the 
National Monetary Commission, which proposed to leave 
substantially intact the present reserve requirements for 
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national banks, but to permit the banks to “count” as 
reserve their balances with a “reserve association,” which 
was the Commission’s name for a bankers’ bank. This 
would make it still obligatory for every bank to keep at all 
times uninvested and available the same proportion of 
deposits as is required at present; but it would also make 
it possible, when occasion demanded, for it to increase its 
reserves by transferring some of its commercial paper to 
the reserve association, and receiving in exchange therefor, 
upon payment of the discount rate, an increased balance 
upon the reserve association’s books. Some such arrange- 
ment is already open to the banks of every other country, 
and it makes their reserves infinitely more flexible and 
responsive than ours. Banks are thus enabled at any time 
within reasonable limits to transform any solvent assets into 
available reserve funds. 

Third: Our Paramount Need—a Bankers’ Bank. This 
brings us back again to the same inevitable point towards 
which all roads of currency discussion converge, to the 
necessity of establishing in this country an institution of the 
nature of a bankers’ bank. From whatever direction we 
survey the subject, this impressive fact looms over and 
dominates the field. 

If you review our economic history for the last sixty years, 
you will find business in this country ever groping, often 
blindly but sometimes almost with frenzy, towards this goal. 
In every period of unusual strain, when our banking and 
currency system has been on the verge of rupture, if not 
of actual collapse, you will find a great variety of tempo- 
rary bankers’ banks being hastily improvised in all of our 
large cities and even in many of the smaller towns to per- 
form tardily, locally, ineffectively, and generally illegally 
the functions which ought to be promptly and effectively 
executed by permanently and legally established national 
institutions. You will find committees of the established 
clearing house associations, and where such institutions have 
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not already existed, of associations of bankers organized 
overnight, pooling part of the reserves of the banks so that 
they will be available for each other, making loans on col- 
lateral, re-discounting commercial paper, issuing currency 
and ledger balances therefor, and performing every func- 
tion appropriate to a bankers’ bank. 

But you will also find unfortunately that these ingen- 
iously contrived makeshifts have seldom been able to get 
under way in time to forestall prostration. The banking 
and currency system has usually already broken down; and 
the banks in general have already suspended payment; and 
all that the temporary bankers’ banks have been able to 
accomplish has been the slow rehabilitation of the great 
structure of credit, which, if our banking system had been 
scientifically constructed, would never have collapsed. 

Unfortunately, too, these temporary bankers’ banks, hav- 
ing been organized without any legal status, have been 
obliged to exercise powers which they not only were not 
authorized by law to exercise, but from the exercise of which 
they were distinctly prohibited by the law. It has only been 
through the tolerance of broad-minded Comptrollers of the 
Currency and State bank supervisors, who, in recognition 
of the great extremities, have practically suspended the exe- 
cution of the law, that these temporary bankers’ banks, act- 
ing like Red Cross agencies of relief in overwhelming 
emergencies, have been allowed to proceed without hin- 
drance. The participating banks in most cases, however, 
have made themselves liable to injunction, withdrawal of 
charter, receivership, and prosecution. 

But most important and unfortunate of all, with all of 
the ingenuity and energy with which American business is 
endowed, it has never been possible even in the most desper- 
ate panics through which we have passed, to organize a tem- 
porary bankers’ bank covering more than a single locality. 
No one seems ever to have even attempted to organize 
such a temporary bankers’ bank upon a national, or even a 
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sectional or regional scale. No means have ever been pro- 
vided, or probably ever could have been temporarily pro- 
vided, for making the reserves of different cities available 
for each other. Yet the most serious feature of every 
American financial panic has been the jealous and disgrace- 
ful struggle of different localities to fortify themselves at 
the expense of each other, the sauwve qui peut, which in 
periods of strain, or anticipated strain, has led the banks 
of each town and city to build up their reserves at the 
expense of their neighbors, and has led each region to pro- 
tect itself at the expense of other regions. It is this inter- 
necine slaughter which more than anything else has caused 
from time to time the complete stoppage of domestic 
exchange and the general suspension of payments through- 
out the country; and this is the aspect of the situation which 
more than any other requires remedy. 

Our temporary illegal local improvisations of bankers’ 
banks have proved insufficient because they were tempo- 
rary, illegal, and local. History as well as science, practice 
as well as theory, all agree in this. They agree also as to 
what this country needs. Shall the hand of some unknown 
and not over-instructed politician that on a hot June night 
hastily penned a clause in a political platform prevent our 
achieving it? Let us have enough belief in the ultimate 
power of truth to hope not. 






WHAT THE TEN-YEAR SERGEANT OF 
POLICE TELLS 


By Henry H. Curran 


N his yearning for other lands and other days, Kipling’s 
Tommy Atkins laments that he is “learnin’ ’ere in Lon- 
don what the ten-year soldier tells.” New Yorkers have 
been learning through the last winter something of what 
the ten-year sergeant of police tells. Their equanimity is 
not increased by the fact that this veteran’s recital holds true 
of many another American city. 

The school was set in motion by the latest accident in 
government by investigation. One Herman Rosenthal, a 
professional gambler, who had fallen out with his police 
protector, had agreed to call on the District Attorney on a 
July morning and tell what he knew. The appointment 
was not kept. Rosenthal stepped out of the Hotel Metro- 
pole at two o’clock that morning in response to a message 
that a friend wished to see him, and was shot to death the 
moment he set foot upon the sidewalk. The murderers 
made their escape from this brilliantly lighted spot in the 
Tenderloin with ridiculous ease. If a bystander had not 
caught the number of the fleeing automobile, the efforts of 
the District Attorney to call these gunmen to account might 
well have failed. As events turned out, not only were the 
four gunmen caught, tried, and convicted, but the police 
lieutenant involved was convicted of complicity in the affair, 
and all five are in Sing Sing Prison, sentenced to death. 

Meanwhile, the horrified amazement of the people of the 
city had turned into fiery indignation as the revelations fol- 
lowing the shots became more and more sinister in their indi- 
cations of police complicity in the murder itself. The idea 
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that a lieutenant of police could turn to organized murder to 
protect his “graft” from exposure was enough to shake the 
complacency of the blindest. In less than a week from that 
early morning’s work, a movement was on foot in the Board 
of Aldermen to investigate the police department. 

When the investigating committee began its work there 
was many a wiseacre to predict that “a little graft would be 
dug up—enough to satisfy the public—then it would all 
blow over, and the game would go on as before.” Others 
scented a political move and speculated upon the chance of 
elevating a moral spasm into a “moral issue.” And still 
others, while greedy of the sensations to come, fell back upon 
the folly of attempting to improve conditions without chang- 
ing the substantive law on gambling, excise, and prostitution. 
“The people want to gamble,’ argued these last doubters, 
“and laws against gambling cannot be enforced; the people 
want the saloons open on Sunday, and you cannot keep them 
shut by law; and no law for the prohibition of prostitution 
has been possible of enforcement since the beginning of time. 
These are State-made laws, and the legislators from the 
rural districts, who are still in the majority at Albany, have 
imposed their own more rigorous ideas of morality upon a 
liberty-loving metropolis that systematically sets the imposi- 
tion at naught. Until the law represents the will of the 
people of this city, policemen will profit by its non-enforce- 
ment; and all the investigations in the world will not cut out 
the cancer.” With a vigorous plea for home rule for the 
city in these matters, this school of critics usually dismissed 
the subject as exhausted and settled, on that basis. 

The language of the city’s charter with respect to alder- 
manic investigations is simple indeed: 


The Board of Aldermen shall have power and it shall be its duty to see 
to the faithful execution of the laws and ordinances of the city; and it 
may appoint from time to time a special committee to inquire whether 
the laws and ordinances of the city relating to any subject or to any 
department of the city government are being faithfully observed, and the 
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duties of the officers of such department are being faithfully dis- 
charged... . 


The charter framers took it for granted that law is made 
to be enforced. They decreed further that it be the “duty,” 
as well as the power, of the Board of Aldermen “to see to 
the faithful execution of the laws . . . of the city”; and 
nowhere do the fathers countenance such deceitful sacrifices 
to a distorted conception of personal liberty as “partial” or 
“proportionate” or “reasonable” enforcement of law. 
There is no hint in the books of a twilight zone between what 
is and is not crime, save as the law prescribes. 

The committee therefore, in obedience to its charter man- 
date, held aloof from that engaging field of “when is a 
crime not a crime,” and went in straight pursuit of an 
answer to the question, “Is the law enforced and are the 
officers of the police department faithfully discharging their 
duties?” In other words, New York for the first time 
studied its police department as a problem of administration. 
Committees have come and gone, startling the city with the 
depth of their revelations and revolting their audiences to 
the point of satiety. They operated, but they took no steps 
to heal the disease uncovered; the surgeon dropped his work 
with his knife, and, after calling his clinic to witness what the 
gash revealed, left the patient to recover as he might. This 
committee had a different conception of its task. 

The police problem is one of character, and the key to a 
policeman’s character is the kind of administration under 
which he lives. A police career should be as honorable as an 
army career, with its incentive to ambition and its reward for 
merit. Is it aided, then, or hindered, by the way in which the 
department is managed? Is the policeman fortified by his 
environment and handling to resist temptation, or is the forti- 
tude he brings into the department with him sapped and 
buffeted to exhaustion by bad management? Let the ten- 
year sergeant—one of the honest majority—give a few 
glimpses of his experience, as seen through the lens of this 
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latest investigation, and perhaps even this fragmentary kalei- 
doscope will reveal something of the intense directness of the 
pressure which administration brings to bear upon the char- 
acter of the “cop.” 

When a square- jawed, well-framed young fellow leaves his 
truck or workshop and “makes the cops” in New York, he 
does so by way of a civil service examination, mental and 
physical. He may be of very ordinary mental calibre, but 
must be physically without a flaw. In his application he 
must give his previous history and employment, and answer 
under oath whether he has been arrested, indicted, or con- 
victed, giving the circumstances. Then he is looked up. 
New York recruits its police force at the rate of thirty men a 
month, and the Civil Service Commission confesses to hav- 
ing to look up the character of this human stream with the 
aid of just two investigators. Prior to the present police 
administration, an effective character investigation bureau 
was maintained at police headquarters, under the capable 
direction of Lieutenant John Stanton, to supplement the 
absurdly inadequate staff of the Civil Service Commission. 
This bureau delved into such refinements as the detection, 
by watermarks, of bogus Irish county birth-certificates, 
whereby many an intending “copper” was caught swearing 
falsely as to his age and promptly prevented from beginning 
a police career with a successful lie upon his lips. But this 
bureau was abolished by the present administration, and the 
ten-year sergeant has seen thirty-eight men appointed by the 
present commissioner who were known by him to have sworn 
falsely that they had never been arrested. How many more 
of this ilk have come in since, the public will never know, for 
the machinery of detection has been thrown into the scrap 
heap. One of these men had been acquitted of murder 
(shooting), and of felonious assault (stabbing), after arrest, 
in addition to having been sued by his wife for non-support 
and brutal treatment. Letters against his character were on 
file in the department, and the boy he had stabbed, in his 
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barber shop in Brooklyn, had protested both to the Mayor 
and the commissioner against making the man a policeman. 
When the boy told his story before the committee, the deep 
red of the scar he bore from the stabbing, running from the 
ear to the point of the jaw, was visible across the whole space 
of the aldermanic chamber. A present deputy commissioner 
accounted, on the witness stand, for the assailant’s appoint- 
ment as follows: 


Q. Then if anybody can escape going to jail, he is a good enough 
policeman for you—is that right? 
A. Yes, sir; he is a good enough policeman for me. 


And the commissioner thus explained: 


I am stating that, in my opinion, when a man has been tried for a crime 
and has been acquitted, it is not incumbent upon any public official to 
condemn him or conduct any further prosecution of him. ... Any man 
who, after indictment, has been acquitted, is good enough for me. 


The commissioner did not seem to perceive that it was not 
a question of prosecuting or condemning a man, but of cloth- 
ing him in blue, giving him a gun and a club, and making him 


a guardian of the peace and the State’s witness for twenty- 
five years to come. Another applicant-perjurer had been 
arrested for seduction, discharged upon agreeing to marry, 
had then cruelly beaten his wife and abandoned her, and, 
finally, had struck a bargain with his mother-in-law to pay 
her five dollars a month if she would keep those incidents 
from the knowledge of the department. They came to the 
present commissioner’s knowledge and he promptly made the 
man a policeman. Still another man, appointed a few years 
ago and escaping even the vigilance of the department’s 
character investigation, had served a year in the King’s 
County Penitentiary for burglary. Thus the ten-year ser- 
geant, standing at the gate of the citadel of police head- 
quarters, has seen this band of liars enter and made wel- 
come in the place where truth should be the first quality; 
and many a truth-telling young fellow he has seen left stand- 
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ing without, because the liars spelled or punctuated a little 
better. He has also seen the dismissal from the force of 
that Lieutenant Stanton who testified to the committee, 
under subpoena, of his character investigation work, before 
the present commissioner did away with it. Following his 
testimony, came a charge of attempted extortion, suddenly 
remembered after three years by the commissioner’s former 
policeman-chauffeur; then Stanton’s trial and dismissal, 
though his record in the department was clean for seventeen 
years back. This extraordinary charge was, immediately 
after the police trial, thoroughly sifted and exploded before 
the aldermanic committee, but Stanton remains the sacrifice 
of the investigation. 

When the new policeman has run the preliminary gaunt- 
let and is finally appointed to be one of “the finest,” he 
is corralled for thirty days in the school of recruits to be 
“halter-broken.” Here he receives competent instruction in 
pistol practice, drilling, and humane handling of prisoners, 
with many a sharp fall from the wrestling teacher who shows 
the different grips. In the old days, there was also fruitful 
schooling in the law of crime, gathering of evidence, and 
presentation of the State’s case in court, with an active moot 
court if session to demonstrate indelibly this vital part of a 
policeman’s work. The mental training, however, has fallen 
into decay, and its old vigor is now replaced by hours of 
monologue from a captain to a score of perspiring truckmen 
who neither ask nor are asked questions. With no running 
stimulus to independent thinking, there is also no test at the 
end, in which respect the police probationer may wake a 
chord of envy in the collegiate heart. London schools its 
police neophytes for six weeks, and Diisseldorf, supplying 
schooled recruits to the Rhine provinces, for eleven weeks, 
while a German policeman must first have been a “non-com” 
in the German Army, with at least six years of army experi- 
ence. That New York, without the extra safeguards of the 
British and the Germans, should turn its policemen out on 
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the street equipped with thirty days of mental malnutrition, 
serves to show another of the honest policeman’s initial handi- 
caps. 

A more serious instance of starting a man on his race with 
a hobble about his knees is encountered in the rate of pay 
of the first and second year patrolmen, and this is a matter 
that the ten-year sergeant has been through himself. The 
$800 of the first year becomes $900 in the second, and then 
ranges upward by degrees until it reaches the patrolman’s 
maximum of $1,400 at the end of the fifth year. The $800 is 
quite fictitious. It is in fact only $556.64, as the city takes 
back the balance by compelling the new patrolman to buy 
his entire equipment out of his own pocket. Summer and 
winter uniforms, raincoat, boots, billet, locust night-stick, 
whistle, nippers, revolver and cartridges, rawhide straps, cap- 
devices—these and a thousand and one other expenses must 
be footed by the patrolman. He must even pay for his bed- 
ding at the station-house, where he is required to be when 
asleep on reserve; and his pension and benevolent associa- 
tion dues complete the rebate that he thus furnishes the city. 
The wives of 175 patrolmen picked at random have told the 
committee their experience, with figures of household budg- 
ets. They pass muster in thrift and frugality, but their little 
savings cannot bridge the gap between a salary of $556.64 
and an average budget for family purposes of $848.71. It 
is only debt that finds room in this gap, with the tradesman 
and the doctor vying for the monthly pay cheque, and the 
loan shark ever at the door. One of these parasites finally 
collected $60 from a patrolman for a loan of $30. It needs 
only a slight dereliction of duty to bring down a fine upon 
the patrolman’s head, and then it is the wife and babies who 
are punished. Fines are deducted from the offender’s pay, 
and there has been much thoughtful condemnation of this 
instrument of discipline. The New York policeman thus 
begins his career in debt, and if he yields before some of the 
graft that is thrust at him, must the condemnation be blind 
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to all causes? One has little patience with those sympathetic 
souls who would excuse a policeman from wrong-doing 
because he is peculiarly tempted; the town is thoroughly 
sated with this maudlin fashion of talk. But has the city 
done its part when it fastens the shield with the city’s seal 
on the breast of the new “cop” with one hand, and with a 
niggardly clutch of the other pulls him aside into unavoidable 
debt? 

The old saying, “You must take ’em young,” applies to 
the policeman. Let him “get away” with a fraud at his 
entrance, and he will try another before he has long been in. 
The next step is promotion, and on this point a police captain, 
of years gone by, has testified to the following miniature of 
high finance: 


A. I was not three months on the police before somebody came to me 
and wanted $800 to have me detailed to the Harbor Squad. 

Q. Did you pay it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you detailed? 

A. No, sir. Five or six months after that my grandmother died, 
and she left a little money to my mother, and the scouts heard about 
that, and they came around and wanted to make me a roundsman for 
$600. 


This captain was under examination concerning a story 
that he had done some negotiating for the payment of 
$10,000 to a politician for his promotion to his captaincy. 
The colloquy over this reveals a refreshing degree of 
frankness. 


Would you be willing to pay $10,000 for your promotion? 
If somebody else paid it for me. I would not have paid it. 
You would have consented to have had it paid? 
Most assuredly I would. I wanted to get promoted. 
How would you get the $10,000 back? 
I do not know (laughter). There is a legacy coming to me, and 
I would be able to pay it back some day. 
Q.. How would you get the $10,000 back that you had to put up for 
a captaincy? 
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A. Why the job was worth it (laughter). 
Q. How? 
A. For the simple reason that you do not have to work nights. You 


can sleep all night (laughter). 


If ever a department of city government should have its 
drawbridge up and gates bolted against politicians, how- 
ever well-intentioned, the police department is that one. 
The insidious plague that has suddenly destroyed the chest- 
nut trees of a continent is no more potent in its blight than 
is the devastation of discipline that political access can work 
in a police department. The police commissioners who 
have come and gone are a unit on this point. Is anyone 
yet so simple as to think that a policeman who benefits in 
his calling by political favor will not some day have to repay 
that favor by winking at an infraction of the law? And 
that is quite apart from many a cash payment made in 
bygone days, if rumor be true. 

Ten years ago, Captain Miles O’Reilly, who bears the dis- 
tinctive appellation of “Honest Miles O’Reilly,” was in 
command of the Oak Street precinct and on the lookout for 
malingerers. So, when at three o’clock one morning, four 
of his men were discovered “shooting craps” in the back 
room of a saloon when they were supposed to be on duty, 
there was trouble ahead. O’Reilly was a good deal of a 
disciplinarian in his day, and the particular “crap-shooter” 
who figures in this drama was promptly dismissed from the 
force. With an ambition to return to the fold, the dismissed 
patrolman went to court; he was rejected with equal 
promptness by two courts, the second being the court of last 
resort of the State. He then accomplished the passage, by 
the legislature of the State of New York, of a special Act 
reinstating him as a policeman, which was vetoed by Mayor 
McClellan. Then came a general Act, with a retroactive 
clause to admit the “crap-shooter,” but General Bingham, 
then commissioner, used the discretion given him by turning 
this bad penny down again. The fifth attempt, made upon 
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the present commissioner, succeeded, and “Honest Miles 
O’Reilly’s” tarrier is back again after nine years of lobby- 
ing, with a new uniform and a service stripe, as lively as a 
cricket, while the passing decade has seen the honorable 
retirement of his old commander. The slang phrase that 
“they never come back” boasts two notable exceptions in 
Rip Van Winkle and this peripatetic patrolman. The ten- 
year sergeant knows this as “a reinstatement,” and he has 
seen more than one man justly dismissed by the last adminis- 
tration but cheerfully reinstated under the present régime, 
with rank still equal to that of his comrade who had escaped 
this vacation by steadily doing his duty. 

When the aldermanic investigation began, the ten-year 
sergeant had not only seen a dismissed patrolman come back 
after nine years of lobbying, but he had also seen eight police 
commissioners come and go in eleven years. Birds of pas- 
sage, a former deputy commissioner has testified that “the 
force gets a glimpse of them flying over and hardly has time 
to determine their species.” Commissioners come and go, 
but the policeman goes on forever. And with this tradition, 
has come about a sort of police peerage, a group of powerful 
barons in the department who, holding the higher offices, 
can make and unmake a commissioner. If the barons 
become disaffected, the commissioner’s days are numbered. 
Judge McAdoo, a former commissioner, has testified that in 
November, 1905, standing odds of two to one were posted 
in every gambling house in town that “McAdoo would not 
last beyond the year.” There were no takers, and McAdoo 
went when the clock struck twelve on New Year’s Eve. 
The police barons manufacture “crime waves,” bring pres- 
sure upon a mayor vested with power to remove the com- 
missioner, stir up political sorties by the “outs” against the 
“ins” of police officialdom, and never yet have they failed 
to get the head of the ruler. That these Igorrotes adminis- 
ter the lair of such “crooks” as the department harbors, 
might well be believed, even in the absence of the recent con- 
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viction of four inspectors now in stripes on Blackwell’s 
Island. The young policeman is under the command of 
these higher officers, and he has his own existence to look 
to, with always the chance of a “frame-up” if he displeases 
the barons by unwelcome zeal in protected fields of law- 
breaking. This is the “system.” The presence of a num- 
ber of higher officers of sterling uprightness only emphasizes 
the “gait” of the others. With these men so difficult to dis- 
lodge that some have, uncannily enough, been honorably 
retired on pension just to get them out of the department, 
the barons command respect in the ranks when the commis- 
sioner cannot. General Bingham has testified that when the 
peerage carried its power into the legislature, he was com- 
pelled, to his military amazement, to take the defensive 
before the legislative committee and, in trying to defeat their 
legislation, to face a volley of questions from spokesmen of 
his own subordinates. In other words, the head of the house 
was called sharply to account for opposing a bill emanat- 
ing from his own entourage! 'That each of these commis- 
sioners who succeeded each other so rapidly has different 
ideas from those of his predecessor, which he invariably puts 
into effect, only increases the confusion of the policeman who 
must do his work in such a remarkable household. 

There are few young policemen who do not cherish an 
ambition to serve in the detective bureau. The plain clothes 
of the “bull” are a magnet of envy that never fails to draw. 
With a sense of romance and responsibility begotten of boy- 
hood, the chance of a high esprit de corps here would seem 
second to none. That opportunity is now in abeyance. 
Maladministration has emptied headquarters of detectives 
and scattered them to the precincts, with the inevitable dis- 
appearance of cohesion, team work, and conference. The 
“Italian Squad,” a famous set of men who under the valiant 
Petrosino proved the first effective check to bomb-throwing, 
kidnapping, and the “Black Hand,” has been abolished. 
The pickpocket squad, specialists in capturing these disciples 
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of Fagin, is gone. Captain Carey’s homicide squad has been 
scattered, and his human bloodhounds are more likely now to 
be found on the trail of Saturday-night street brawls than of 
murder. In short, specialization, the main support of detec- 
tive efficiency, has received its death blow. Abolished also is 
the “morning line-up,” the daily array of crooks at headquar- 
ters for inspection and identification by detectives under mask. 
Worst of all, 8,400 pictures in the “Rogues’ Gallery” have 
been burned up in the furnace at headquarters, by official 
order, together with the accompanying Bertillon records, 
and this invaluable aid to criminal justice in all parts of the 
country is a thing of the past. The number of arrested per- 
sons now “mugged” is so paltry as to be negligible—O per- 
sonal liberty, “what crimes are committed in thy name!” 
With the temple thus pulled down over the departmental 
head, and the detectives searching for tools to work with, the 
rotation of members of the bureau has proceeded so fast that 
in fifteen months 254 men went in and 290 went out and 
back to patrol duty, out of an average complement of 500 in 
the bureau. The prophet has not yet appeared who will 
essay to prove that detectives may thus be made overnight. 

The ten-year sergeant found the detective’s climax capped 
when he heard of the ostrich feather exploit of a June night 
last year. The detective bureau, with a laudable ambition 
to put three known “loft burglars” behind the bars, engaged 
the services of a “stool-pigeon,”’ that is to say, another 
“crook,” who cheerfully agreed to lead his comrades into a 
police trap for the price. Twenty-five dollars of the city’s 
money was spent for a kit of burglar tools, and further funds 
for wining and dining the three “crooks,” the vouchers 
for all of which now lie in state in the comptroller’s office. 
The plan was prettily set for a midnight melodrama opposite 
old Grace Church on Broadway, and the appointed time and 
place found the three burglars and their obliging “stool- 
pigeon” friend busily blowing a hole into the loft building 
which contained the goal of their hopes, the dynamite being 
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also a municipal investment. The trio being engaged in the 
loft, their automobile and chauffeur accomplice waiting in 
Union Square, a few blocks away, for the signal, and the 
department’s detectives planted in adjacent doorways, the 
little drama came to its climax upon the collision of these 
three expeditions. The burglars were on the sidewalk with 
bags stuffed with several thousand dollars’ worth of ostrich 
feathers, the automobile speeding to the rescue had slowed up 
at the curb to take aboard the thieves and their loot, when at 
the proper moment a swarm of detectives swept down upon 
the adventurers and captured the entire outfit, without a shot 
ora struggle. This constitutes the official burglary, but the 
unofficial burglary came to light the next morning when the 
merchant who had unwittingly provided the scenery for the 
drama counted up his losses and then, in the station-house of 
the precinct, whither the feathers had been taken, made an 
inventory of the capture. As the value of the feathers in 
the hands of the police was $1,500 less than that of the 
feathers taken from the loft, and a hard-hearted burglar 
insurance company had felt certain enough of the loss to pay 
over the $1,500 to the merchant, the disappearing difference 
in the feathers survived as the greater mystery. Although 
no one but the detectives and the crooks had been on the spot, 
and the detectives had captured the crooks, they vouchsafed 
no answer to the mystery of who had captured the missing 
feathers. The play became still more a burlesque when the 
lieutenant of detectives a few days later demanded and 
received from the merchant $175 as a reward for personal 
bravery. 

Mary Goode’s testimony marked the beginning of the 
committee’s inquiry into the department’s methods of han- 
dling vice. Self-confessed proprietress of a disorderly house, 
she passed across the stage with a modesty of demeanor 
and modulated gentility of speech that well-nigh gave the 
lie to her vocation. When attacked by a hostile member 
of the committee, her discerning retort, complete in its 
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answer, was delivered so quietly and with such evident sin- 
cerity that her story has never since been questioned. Her 
tale is worn threadbare in private knowledge but seldom 
told in public under oath. The shifting of zones of pros- 
titution, the dreariness of the trade, the cupidity of police 
officials, and the incessant payment of “protection” money 
to their collectors were only a few of the familiar incidents 
related. The ten-year sergeant knows this story by heart. 
It concerns more than him. He could not, however, know 
her estimate of the number of prostitutes, showing a total 
of 35,000 fallen women in New York City. One need not 
stand aghast when he compares this figure with that of the 
10,000 similarly unfortunate women that an aldermanic com- 
mittee found domiciled in the town seventy years ago. 
There were some 500,000 people in the present city area 
in 1843, where there are now 5,250,000. So the old propor- 
tion was one prostitute to every fifty of population, where 
now it is only one to every one hundred and fifty. Hope 
may lie there. 

George A. Sipp, who had kept a “hotel” in Harlem, fol- 
lowed the Goode story within a week, and his unadorned 
tale of consistent payment for police protection was equally 
convincing. He served the additionally useful purpose of 
introducing the committee to the “friendly collar,” a 
species of arrest that is visited from time to time upon pro- 
tected law breakers, to keep the precinct record straight. 
The difference between an ordinary “collar” and a “friendly 
collar” is that the arresting officers suffer a lapse of mem- 
ory when they appear in court against the victim of the 
latter, so that the case fails and is “turned out’; but the 
record of arrests shows a fine degree of activity, pro bono 
publico, on the part of the profiting police protectors. 

The ten-year sergeant knows Sipp’s story as well as he 
knows Mary Goode’s, for the police barons rule more by 
fear than by secrecy. But he knows more. He is aware 
that citizens constantly write to the commissioner accusing 
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police officers of “grafting” from gambling and dis- 
orderly houses, and has learned to his amazement that the 
practice of the present commissioner is to refer all such com- 
plaints to the officers accused for investigation. In a test 
period of fourteen months, in the present administration, 
out of 801 such complaints, 270 are found to have been 
politely forwarded to the accused policemen, or their 
immediate superiors involved by inference in the accusa- 
tion, with a request to investigate themselves. As many 
as 190 were referred to the officers in question merely for 
their “information.” When these Spartan policemen 
investigated, they invariably found themselves not guilty 
and solemnly so reported to the commissioner, who must 
have been immensely relieved to find his officers so sure of 
themselves. One letter, addressed to the Mayor and for- 
warded to the commissioner, ran as follows: 


March 27, 1912. 
Hon. W. J. Gaynor: 


I would like to have you investigate quietly Lieut. Becker. He is 
now collecting more money than Devery, and it is well known to every- 
one at Police Headquarters. Please do this and you will be surprised 
at the result. 

Yours, 
HeNry WILuiAMs. 


This was “respectfully referred to Lieutenant Becker for 
investigation and report,” and the Lieutenant himself, in 
this case, respectfully suggested in his report that someone 
else might better do the investigating. The Lieutenant is 
now in prison for the murder of Rosenthal. A complaint that 
one of Inspector Sweeney’s “wardmen” was “grafting” 
was referred to the Inspector for investigation and report, 
and the latter promptly absolved himself. He is now con- 
fined in the penitentiary for conspiracy. With no system of 
informing himself of conditions, to check the reassurances of 
his lying subordinates, the present commissioner has coupled 
an honest effort to enforce the gambling law with a studied 
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indifference to Sunday liquor-selling and to the heyday of 
disorderly house activity that has reigned; and his idea of 
“auto-investigation” by accused policemen has led straight 
into the Rosenthal murder. The ten-year sergeant wonders 
that the explosion did not come before. 

When the agitation for this investigation was begun, the 
sensation-loving portion of the public found its food in the 
committee’s struggle for permission to exist. With high city 
officials of every persuasion offering obstacle after obstacle 
to a police inquiry of any kind, there was presented a 
steeplechase of such stiffness and variety that all New York 
took a sporting interest in the running. The jumps all 
taken and the course to the arena run, there followed the 
period of “great expectations.” The audience clamored 
for blood. “Show us the graft! Give us the ‘man higher 
up. Produce or get off!’ Thus the cry of the crowd, the 
yearning for a human sacrifice, with its opportunity for the 
turning down of thumbs. Meanwhile the committee had 
been going about its business seeking the answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is the law of the city faithfully observed and are 
the duties of its officers faithfully discharged?” The admin- 
istration of the department was and is the problem, and the 
driest details received their due notice in the scheme. In 
December the inquiry was pointing up, in its logical course, 
to the department’s method of handling gambling and pros- 
titution, and its machinery was working smoothly, and fruit- 
fully, with every promise of the beneficial results that must 
accrue from careful study as distinguished from sensation 
seeking. From the point of view of the sensation lovers, 
however, the affair was quite in the doldrums, and was 
becoming generally labelled as a humdrum, sewing-machine 
matter, soon to die and best forgotten. Most serious of all, 
the modest appropriation was nearly exhausted, and those 
hostile to the inquiry could prevent the granting of another 
dollar unless there were a public demand that would not 
brook denial. That a great number of thinking people 
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wanted the inquiry completed along its proper lines did not 
lessen the opportunity of the hostile. 

At this point of peril, Mary Goode’s story came to the 
rescue with the spectacular suddenness of lightning. Back 
came the special writers of the newspapers who had “fea- 
tured” the inquiry in the beginning but had long since fled 
to more exciting fields. Back came the audience, which had 
dwindled to a dozen when Mary Goode took the stand, but 
now thronged the chamber at every hearing. Back came 
public interest, with three-column headlines in the papers 
and animated discussion wherever in the town one man might 
meet with another. The chasm was crossed, the extra appro- 
priation granted with eulogies from friend and foe alike, and 
the street-corner comment changed to, “Now you're doing 
something—keep it up!” 

Sipp’s story a week later settled all uncertainty, and his- 
tory records the punitive aftermath of that revelation of 
revenge: A score of policemen indicted, two patrolmen 
convicted and in Sing Sing, a captain and another patrol- 
man who have confessed, awaiting sentence. And, finally, 
for the first time in its history, New York has witnessed the 
spectacle of four inspectors of police—the highest rank in 
the uniformed force—in stripes, with heads shaved, making 
brooms and mending shoes within the gray walls of a peni- 
tentiary. That the story of one man before an aldermanic 
committee should give the District Attorney an opportunity 
to carry his masterly pursuit of crooked policemen to the 
point already reached, was a chance by-product of an admin- 
istrative investigation that looms larger and larger in its 
educational benefit to the police and the community. Hav- 
ing set the Sipp saturnalia in motion, the committee returned 
to its patient, closed its ears to the clamor of the clinic, and 
quietly finished its work. 

Will the analysis be followed by synthesis? Will the pub- 
lic remember long enough to see that punitive destruction 
is followed by administrative construction? Preventive 
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hygiene will be required to follow convalescence. If the call 
is not heeded, the consequences will come in the shape of 
another police explosion and another police investigation. 
The ten-year sergeant knows this. 

He will well know, too, whether the events of 1913 have 
helped to give the police the administrative backbone of a 
“career.” If they have not, the adage that “the policeman’s 
lot is not a happy one,” will still apply to him, for he is of the 
honest and preponderant portion of an army that New York 
honors to a man for its courage, and wants to honor to a man 
for its uprightness. But if they have, the ten-year sergeant 
may translate Tommy Atkins for a new toast to the spirit 
of the corps: 


When you've ’eard your city callin’, 
W’y you won't ’eed nothin’ else. 





STYLE IN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE* 
By Ratpx Apams Cram 


HE various followings in architecture to-day are so 
many and so manifest that he who runs may read, and, 
parenthetically, he who reads very certainly often runs— 
from some of the strange aberrations that beset his path. 
I am minded therefore, in writing under the above title, to 
say less about style and styles and half a style, than of the 
impulse—or the impulses, for they are legion—behind them, 
and of the goal to which in devious ways they all are tending. 
There is nothing accidental in our stylistic development, 
or in the universe, for that matter. There was once a very 
wise man who, on speaking of a miracle to a friend, and 
being confronted by the assertion that the event was not 
that but rather a coincidence, devoutly said that he thanked 
God he was not so superstitious as to believe in coincidences. 
So, chaotic and illogical as our devious wanderings after 
the strange gods of style may be, there are grounds for 
thinking that even here we may find evidences of design, 
of a Providence that over-rules all things for good; “an 
idea,” as Chesterton would say, “not without humor.” 

For chaos is the only word that one can justly apply to 
the quaint and inconsequent conceits in which we have 
indulged since that monumental moment in the early nine- 
teenth century when, architecturally, all that had been since 
the beginning ceased, and that which had never been before 
on land or sea began. A walk up Fifth Avenue from 
Madison Square to the Park, with one’s eyes open, is an 
experience of some surprises, and equal illumination; and 


* This paper is based upon an address before the Contemporary Club 
of Philadelphia. 
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it leaves an indelible impression of that primal chaos that 
is certainly without form, if it is not wholly void. Here 
one may see in a scant two miles (scant, but how replete 
with experiences!), treasure-trove of all peoples and all 
generations: Roman temples and Parisian shops; Gothic 
of sorts (and out of sorts), from the “Carpenter-Gothic” 
of 1845, through Victorian of that ilk, to the most modern 
and competent recasting of ancient forms and restored 
ideals; Venetian palaces, and Louis Seize palaces, and 
Roman palaces, and more palaces from wherever palaces 
were ever built; delicate little Georgian ghosts, shrinking 
in their unpremeditated contact with Babylonian sky- 
scrapers that poise their towering masses of plausible 
masonry on an unconvincing sub-structure of plate glass. 
And it is all contemporary—the oldest of it dates back not 
two generations; while it is all wildly and improbably 
different. 

The experience prompts retrospection, and we turn over 
the dog-eared leaves of the immediate past. Apparently 
it was the same, only less so, back to the decade between 
1820 and 1830, and there we find a reasonably firm foothold. 
Here at last, at the beginning of the century, we discover 
actual unanimity, and with some relief we go back century 
after century, tracing variations, but discovering no pre- 
cedent for the chaos we have left. From time to time, even 
to the first Olympiad, we suddenly find ourselves at some brief 
period where a fight is manifestly going on, but there were 
never more than two parties to the contest, and this once 
passed, we have another four or five centuries of peaceful 
and unified development. Our own Colonial merges with- 
out a shock in English Georgian; this, through Inigo Jones, 
in the Renaissance of the Continent. A generation of war- 
fare lands us in Flamboyant Gothic, and so to real Gothic, 
that stretches back through logical vicissitudes to the twelfth 
century. Another upheaval, and in a moment we are with 
the Romanesque that touches Rome itself,—and behind lies 
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Hellas. No chaos here; definite and lawful development; 
infinite variety, infinite personality, and a vitality that 
demands a more illimitable word than “infinite.” What 
happened, then, in 1825, what is happening now, what is 
going to happen, and why? 

* We all know what our own Colonial was like; perhaps 
we do not fully realize how varied it was as between one 
section and another, but at least we appreciate its simplicity 
and directness, its honesty, its native refinement and delicacy, 
its frequent originality. It isn’t the same as English 
Georgian; sometimes it is distinctly better, and, however 
humble or colloquial, it is marked always by extreme good 
taste. If anything, it improved during the almost two 
centuries of Colonial growth, and when the nineteenth cen- 
tury opened it was still instinct with life. A half-century 
later where were we? Remember 1850, and all that date 
connotes of structural dishonesty, stylistic barbarism, and 
general ugliness! Here is the debatable period, and we 
may narrow it; for in 1810 and in 1820, good work was still 
being done, while in 1840, yes, in 1830, the sodden savagery 
diluted with shameless artifice was widely prevalent. To 
me, this decade between 1820 and 1830 is one of the great 
moments in architectural history, for then the last flicker 
of instinctive art amongst men died away, and a new period 
came in. Such a thing had never happened before: it is 
true Rome never matched Greece in perfection of art; 
the Dark Ages after her fall were dark indeed; the second 
Dark Ages after the death of Charlemagne were equally 
black; while the transition from Gothic to Renaissance was 
not without elements of disappointment; but at none of 
these transitional moments were people absolutely wrong- 
headed, never was the work of their hands positively dis- 
graceful. Even now we put their poor products in our art 
museums, where they are not outfaced by the splendid 
monuments of the great and crescent epochs. In a word, 
what happened about 1825 was anomalous; it happened for 
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the first time; and for the first time whatever man tried 
to do in art was not only wrong, it was absolutely and 
unescapably bad. 

I should like to deal with this matter in detail, but the 
labor would prolong itself unduly. Briefly, what happened 
was, it seems to me, this. The Renaissance had struck 
a wrong note—and in several things besides architecture: 
for the first time man self-confidently set to work to 
invent and popularize a new and perfectly artificial style. I 
am not concerned here with the question whether it was a good 
style or not, the point is that is was done with malice afore- 
thought; it was invented by a cabal of painters, goldsmiths, 
scenic artists, and literary men, and railroaded through a 
stunned society that, busied with other matters, took what was 
offered it, abandoned its old native ways, and later, when time 
for thought offered, found it was too late to go back. Outside 
Italy there was at first as little desire for the new-fangled 
mode as there was for the doctrinal Reformation outside 
Germany. In France and England good taste still reigned 
supreme, and though the dogmatic iconoclasts took good 
care that the best of the old work should be destroyed, and 
that suspicion should be cast on what—from sheer exhaus- 
tion—they allowed to remain, though for one reason and 
another the new Classic style came in, the good taste of the 
people still remained operative, and while Italy and Ger- 
many were mired in Rococo and Baroque, they continued 
building lovely things that were good in spite of their arti- 
ficial style, because their people had not yet lost their senses 
or their taste. 

It could not last however; certain essential elements had 
been lost out of life during the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation; the Revolution—third act in the great melodrama— 
was a foregone conclusion; it completed the working out 
of the foreordained piot, and after it was over and the cur- 
tain had been rung down, whatever had been won, good 
taste had been lost, and remained only the memory of a 
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thing that had been born with man’s civilization and had 
accompanied it until that time. 

Alberti and Palladio and Inigo Jones had dissolved and 
disappeared in the slim refinements of American Colonial. 
What followed? For a brief time, and in one or two 
categories of activity, the spacious and delusive imitations 
that Jefferson more or less popularized, the style sometimes 
known as neo-Grec, but more accurately termed—because of 
its wide use for Protestant meeting-houses in country dis- 
tricts—the Greco-Baptist style. It cannot be mistaken: 
front porticoes of well-designed, four-foot Classical columns 
made of seven-eighths inch pine stock neatly nailed together, 
painted white, and echoing like a drum to the incautious 
kick of the heel; slab sides covered with clapboards, green 
blinds to the round-topped windows, and a little bit of a 
brick chimney sticking up at the stern where once, in happier 
days, stood the little cote that housed the Sanctus bell. 

Then came what is well called “Carpenter-Gothic,” 
marked by the same high indifference to structural integrity, 
and with even less reliance on precedent for its architectural 
forms; a perfectly awful farrago of libellous details— 
pointed arches, clustered columns, buttresses, parapets, 
pinnacles—and all of the ever-present pine lumber painted 
gray, and usually sanded as a final refinement of verisimili- 
tude. And with these wonderful monuments, cheek by 
jowl, Italian villas, very white and much balconied, Swiss 
chalets, and every other imaginable thing that the immortal 
Batty Langly, or later the admirable Mr. Downing could 
invent, with, for evidence of sterling American ingenuity, 
the “jig-saw-and-batten” refinement of crime. We really 
could not be expected to stand all this, and when the Cen- 
tennial finally revealed us as, architecturally speaking, the 
most savage of nations, we began to look about for means 
of amendment. We were not strikingly successful, as is 
evidenced by the so-called “Queen Anne” and “Eastlake” 
products of the morning after the celebration; but the 
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Ruskinian leaven was working, and a group of men did 
attempt to produce something that at least had some ves- 
tiges of thought behind it. It is generally considered very 
awful indeed—and so it is, but it was the first sincere and 
enthusiastic work for generations, and demands a word of 
recognition. Its vivid ugliness is due to the fact that in 
the space of seventy-five years the last, faintest flicker of 
sense of beauty had vanished from the American citizen; 
its intensity of purpose bears witness to the sincerity of the 
men who did it, and I for one would give them praise, not 
blame. 

We are approaching—in our review—another era in the 
development of our architecture: let us gather up the many 
strands in preparation therefor. Here are the “wild and 
whirling words” of Hunt, Eidlitz, Furness; here is the 
grave old Gothic of Upjohn’s following, Renwick, Cong- 
don, Haight; admirable, much of it, especially in little 
country churches; here is the Ruskinian fold, Cummings, 
Sturgis, Cabot—rather Bostonian you will note; here is 
the old Classical tradition that had slipped very, very far 
from the standards of Thornton, Bulfinch, McComb, now 
flaring luridly in the appalling forms of Mullet’s Govern- 
ment buildings and the Philadelphia City Hall. Let us 
pursue the subject no further; there are others, but let them 
be nameless; we have enough to indicate a condition of some 
complexity and a certain lack of conviction, or even racial 
unity. Then the Event occurred, and its name was H. H. 
Richardson. The first great genius in American architec- 
ture, he rolled like an esthetic Juggernaut over the pros- 
trate bodies of his peers and the public, and in ten years we 
did have substantial unity. We were like the village fireman 
who didn’t care what color they painted the old tub, “so 
as they painted her red”; we didn’t care what our architec- 
ture was, so long as it was Romanesque. For another ten 
years we had a love-feast of cavernous arches, quarry-faced 
ashlar, cyclopean voussoirs, and sea-weed decoration, village 
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schools, railway stations, cottages,—all, all were of the sacro- 
sanct style of certain rather barbarous peoples in the south 
of France at the close of the Dark Ages. 

And in another ten years Richardson was dead, and his 
style, which had followed the course of empire to the prairies, 
and the alkali lands, and the lands beyond the Sierras; and 
a few years ago I found some of it in Japan! It was 
splendid, and it was compelling, as its discoverer handled 
it; but it was alien, artificial, and impossible, equally with 
the bad things it displaced. But it did displace them, and 
Richardson will be remembered, not as the discoverer of a 
new style, but as the man who made architecture a living 
art once more. 

Eighteen hundred and ninety, and we start again. Two 
tendencies are clear and explicit. A new and revivified 
Classic with McKim as its protagonist, and a new Gothic. 
The first splits up at once into three lines of development: 
pure Classic, Beaux Arts, and Colonial, each vital, brilliant, 
and beautiful in varying degrees. The second was, and 
remains, more or less one, a taking over of the late Gothic 
of England and prolonging it into new fields, sometimes 
into new beauties. So matters run on for another ten years; 
at the end of that time the pure Classic has won new laurels 
for its clean and scholarly beauty, the Beaux Arts following 
has abandoned most of its banality of French bad taste and 
has become better than the best contemporary work in 
France, while the neo-Colonial has developed into a living 
thing of exquisite charm. I feel too near the Gothic 
development to speak of it without prejudice, but its 
advance has been no less than that of its Classical rival—or 
should I say, bedfellow? 

And now two new elements enter: steel-frame construc- 
tion on the one hand, and on the other the Secessionist. 
The steel frame is the enfant terrible of architecture, but 
like so many of the genus it may grow up to be a serious- 
minded citizen and a good father. It isn’t that now, it is 
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a menace, not only to architecture, but to society; but it 
is young and it is having its fling. If we can make it realize 
that it is a new force, not a substitute, we shall do well. 
When it contents itself in its own sphere, and the municipal- 
ity says kindly but firmly, “thus far and no further”—the 
“thus far” being about one hundred and twenty-five feet 
above street level, as in the very wise town of Boston,— 
then it may be a good servant. Like all good servants it 
makes the worst possible master; and when it claims as 
its chiefest virtue that it enables us to reproduce the Baths 
of Caracalla, vaults and all, at half the price, or build a 
second Chartres Cathedral with no danger from thrusting 
arches, and with flying buttresses that may be content beau- 
tifully to exist, since they will have no other work to do, 
then it is time to call a halt. The foundation of good archi- 
tecture is structural integrity; and it doesn’t matter how 
beautiful a building is, if its columns merely hide the work- 
ing steel within, if its vast vaults are plaster on steel-frame 
and expanded metal, then it isn’t architecture, it is scene- 
painting, and it takes its place with that other scene-painting 
of the later Renaissance to which we mistakenly apply the 
name of architecture. 

The Secessionist—one might sometimes call him Post- 
Impressionist, Cubist even—is the latest element to be 
introduced, and in some ways he is the most interesting. 
Unlike his confréres in Germany, Spain, and Scandinavia, 
he shows himself little except in minor domestic work—for 
at heart we are a conservative race, whatever individuals 
may be,—but here he is stimulating. His habitat seems to 
be Chicago and the Pacific coast; his governing conviction 
a strongly developed enmity to archeological forms of any 
kind. Some of the little houses of the Middle West are 
striking, quite novel, and inordinately clever; some of the 
work on the Pacific coast, particularly around Pasadena, 
is exquisite, no less. Personally, I don’t believe it is pos- 
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sible wholly to sever oneself from the past, its forms and 
expression; and it certainly would be undesirable; on the 
other hand, the astute archeology of some of our best 
modern work, whether Classic or Gothic, is stupefying and 
leads nowhere. Out of the interplay of these two tendencies, 
much of value may arise. 

And there you are: three kinds of Classic, two kinds of 
Gothic, skeleton-frame, and Secessionist,—all are operative 
to-day, each with its strong following, each, one admits, 
consummately clever and improving every day; for there is 
no architectural retrogression in America, there is steady and 
startling advance, not only in facility for handling and 
developing styles, but in that far more important affair, 
recognition of the fact that styles matter far less than style. 
From a purely professional standpoint the most encourag- 
ing thing is the breadth of culture, the philosophical insight 
into the essence of things, the liberality of judgment that 
mark so many of the architectural profession to-day. Gone 
are the old days of the “Battle of the Styles”; the swords 
are beaten into pruning-hooks, and these are being used 
very efficiently in clearing away the thicket of superstitions 
and prejudices that for so long choked the struggling flower 
of sound artistic development. The Goth and the Pagan 
can now meet safely in street or drawing-room without 
danger of acute disorder; even the structural engineer and 
the artist preserve the peace (in public) ; for all have found 
out that architecture is much bigger than its forms, that 
the fundamental laws are the same for all good styles, and 
that the things that count are structural integrity, good 
taste, restraint, vision, and significance. No one now would 
claim with the clangor of trumpets that the day of victory 
was about to dawn for the Beaux Arts, Gothic, or steel- 
frame styles, or for any other, for that matter; each is 
contributing something to the mysterious alembic we are 
brewing; and all we hope is that out of it may come the 
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philosopher’s stone that, touching inert matter, shall turn 
it into refined gold—which by the way is the proper 
function of architecture and of all the arts. 

Chaos then confronts us, in that there is no single 
architectural following, but legion; and in that fact lies 
the honor of our art, for neither is society one, or ever at 
one with itself. This is one of those great five-hundred year 
periods of boiling activity, one of those nodes that periodic- 
ally divide the vast vibrations of history, when all things 
are in flux, when all that has been for four centuries is 
plunging downward in disintegration, while all that shall 
be for another equal period is surging upward towards its 
culmination. Architecture is nothing unless it is intimately 
expressive, and if utterly different things clamor for voicing, 
different also must be their architectural manifestation. 
You can’t build a Roman Catholic or Episcopal church in the 
Beaux Arts vernacular (it has been done but it is extremely 
silly) because the Church is the eternal and fundamentally 
immutable thing in a world of change and novelty and 
experiment; and it has to express this quality through the 
connotation of the forms it developed through a thousand 
years to voice the fullness of its genius that was developing 
simultaneously.. Neither can you use the steel-frame or 
reinforced concrete to the same ends, though this very sordid 
wickedness has also been perpetrated, I have grounds for 
believing. On the other hand, think of using the consum- 
mate art of Chartres Cathedral for a railway terminal, or 
the Sainte Chapelle for a stock exchange, or Haddon Hall 
for an Atlantic City hotel, or the Ducal Palace in Venice 
for a department store, or the Erechtheum for a fire-engine 
house. The case has merely to be stated to be given leave 
to withdraw, and with it goes, for the time, the talk we once 
heard of an “American Style.” Styles come from unity 
of impulse; styles come from a just and universal estimate 
of comparative values; styles come where there is the all- 
enveloping influence and the vivid stimulus of a clear and 
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explicit and compelling religious faith; and these occur, 
not at the moment of wild confusion when one epoch of 
five centuries is yielding to another, but after the change 
in dynasty has been effected, and the new era begins its 
ascending course. The only premeditated architecture I 
know, the only style that was deliberately devised and 
worked out according to preconceived ideas, the style of the 
Renaissance, was yet not half so artificial as it looks (and 
as some of us would like to think), for in a sense it was 
inevitable, granting the postulates of the humanists and the 
flimsy dogmas of the materialists of the sixteenth century. 
It did not develop insensibly and instinctively like Hellenic 
and Byzantine and Gothic and Chinese Buddhist art—the 
really great arts in history,—but once the great parabola 
of medieval civilization curved downward to its end, once 
Constantinople fell, something of the sort was not to be 
escaped. 

Now I do not feel that we shall be content with an art 
of the scope of that of the Renaissance; I do not feel that 
we shall be content with a new epoch of civilization on 
Renaissance lines. There are better ways of life, and saner. 
I believe all the wonderful new forces now working hiddenly, 
or revealing themselves sporadically, will assemble to a new 
synthesis that will have issue in a great epoch of civilization 
as unified as ours is disunited, as centripetal as ours is 
centrifugal, as spiritually efficient as ours is materially 
efficient; and that then will come, and come naturally and 
insensibly, the inevitable art that will be glorious and great, 
because it shows forth a national character, a national life 
that also is great and glorious. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, American architecture is 
seen to have had two epochs. First, the attempted con- 
servation of a definite style (which, whatever its genesis, 
had become an essential part of our racial character), and 
its complete disappearance exactly at the time when the 
serious and conservative nature of the people of the United 
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States gave place, with almost equal suddenness, to a new 
quality born partly of political independence, partly of new 
and stimulating natural conditions, partly of the back-wash 
from Continental revolution, and above all of the swift 
working out, at last, of powers latent in the Renaissance- 
Reformation itself. Second, the confused activities of 
many men of many minds, who had cut loose from tradition 
become moribund. Communal interests, the sense of soli- 
darity, inherited from the Middle Ages and persisting in 
strange new forms even through the Renaissance epoch itself, 
had yielded to a crescent individualism, and architecture, 
like a good art, followed close to heel. 

This is really all there is to our architectural history, 
and I have used many words in saying what might have 
been expressed in a sentence. What lies before us? More 
pigeon-holes, more personal followings, more individualism, 
with anarchy at the end? I do not think so, but rather 
exactly the reverse. Architecture is always expressive; 
sometimes it reveals metaphysical and biological truth, when 
in itself there is no truth whatever. If we built Indepen- 
dence Hall in Philadelphia, there was something in us of 
the same nature, and we glory in the fact. If we built the 
City Hall in the same town, there was something in us like 
that, arresting as the thought must be. If we are doing 
three Classics, and two Gothics, and steel-frame, and Post- 
Impressionism (not to mention the others) at the present 
moment, then that is because our nature is the same. Now, 
can we again prove the truth of the saying “Ex pede 
Herculem,” and, using our present output as the foot (one 
admits the connotation is of the centipede), create the 
Hercules? I mean can we, from what we are doing to-day, 
predict anything of the future? Not of our future style— 
that will be what our society makes it; but of society itself. 
For my own part I think we can; for all that we are doing 
in architecture indicates the accuracy of the deduction we 
draw from myriad other manifestations, namely, that we 
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are at the end of an epoch of materialism, rationalism, and 
intellectualism, and at the beginning of a wonderful new 
epoch, when once more we shall achieve a just estimate of 
comparative values, when material achievement becomes the 
slave again, and no longer the slave driver, when spiritual 
intuition drives mere intellect back into its proper and very 
circumscribed sphere, and when religion, at the same time 
dogmatic, sacramental, and mystic, becomes, in the ancient 
and sounding phrase, “One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic,” 
and assumes again its rightful place as the supreme element 
in life and action, the golden chain on which are strung, and 
by which are bound together, the varied jewels of action. 
Everywhere, and at the very moment when our material 
activity and our material triumphs seem to threaten the high 
stars, appear the evidences that this wonderful thing is 
coming to pass, and architecture adds its modicum of proof. 
What else does it mean that on every hand men now demand 
in art better things than ever before, and get them, from an 
increasing number of men, whether they are Pagans, Goths, 
or Vandals? What is the meaning of the return to Gothic, 
not only in form, but “in spirit and in truth’? Is it that 
we are pleased with these forms and wearied of others? 
Not at all. It is simply this, that the Renaissance-Refor- 
mation-Revolution having run its course, and its epoch 
having reached its appointed term, we go back, deliberately 
or instinctively, as life goes back, as history goes back, to 
restore something of the antecedent epoch, to win back 
something we have lost, to return to the fork in the roads, 
to gain again the old lamps we credulously bartered for 
new. Men laugh—or did, they have given it over of late— 
at what they call the reactionary nature and the affectation 
of the Gothic restoration of the moment, and they would 
be right if it meant what they think it means. Its signi- 
ficance is higher than their estimate, higher than the con- 
scious impulses of those who are furthering the work; for 
back of it all lies the fact that what we need to-day in our 
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society, in the State, in the Church, is precisely what we 
abandoned when, as one man, we arose to the cry of the 
leaders and abettors of the Renaissance. We lost much, 
but we gained much; now the time has come for us to con- 
serve all that we gained of good, slough off the rest, and 
then gather up again the priceless heritage of medizvalism, 
so long disregarded to our pain and loss. 

Shall we rest there? Shall we restore a style, and a way 
of life, and a mode of thought? Shall we re-create an 
amorphous medizvalism and live listlessly in that fool’s 
paradise? On the contrary. When a man finds himself 
confronting a narrow stream, with no bridge in sight, does 
he leap convulsively on the very brink and then project 
himself into space? If he does he is very apt to fail of his 
immediate object—which is to get across. No: he retraces 
his steps, gains his running start, and clears the obstacle at 
abound. ‘This is what we architects are doing when we fall 
back on the great past for our inspiration; this is what, 
specifically, the Gothicists are particularly doing. We are 
getting our running start, we are retracing our steps to the 
great Christian Middle Ages, not that there we may remain, 
but that we may achieve an adequate point of departure; 
what follows must take care of itself. 

And in following this course we are not alone: we have 
life with us; for at last life also is going backward, back 
to gather up the golden apples lost in the wild race for 
prizes of another sort, back for its running start, that it may 
clear the crevasse that startlingly has opened before it. 
Beyond this chasm lies a new field, and a fair field, and it 
is ours if we will. The night has darkened, but lightened 
towards dawn; there is silver on the edges of the hills and 
promise of a new day, not only for architects, but for every 


man. 





HISTORIC UNIVERSITIES IN A DEMOCRACY 
By Anson PHELPs STOKEs, JR. 


NE of the chief dangers in a democracy is a tendency 
among large sections of the population to overestimate 
the new and to believe that anything old must inevitably be 
antiquated. The writer has recently had two experiences 
which indicate that this tendency is apt to be followed in 
judging educational institutions. The American public 
seems to have little appreciation of the deeper significance 
of our long established universities. It recognizes the 
importance of their regular work but it has overlooked their 
indirect contributions to the nation as factors of historic 
continuity. 

The first experience was with a prominent officer of a 
correspondence school. He spoke with just pride of its 
usefulness and asked whether there was anything which 
Harvard or Yale could do for students which his institution 
could not accomplish in a shorter time. The writer men- 
tioned in reply the influences derived from living for several 
years amid historic associations and in an atmosphere 
of inherited culture and ideals. The only rejoinder was a 
shrug of the shoulders and a statement to the effect that 
dollars must be substituted for traditions before the old 
universities could do their best work—which suggests the 
inquiry once made of a Harvard president: “How much 
would it take to reproduce this plant in my State?” 

A business man was responsible for the second incident. 
He entered his son at a newly founded university, believing 
that the absence from it of any prominent social element 
would be conducive to democracy and morality, and that 
its very modernity would be a guarantee of educational 
efficiency. The boy was transferred at his own request, in 
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the middle of his undergraduate course, to one of our 
oldest universities, to find to his father’s surprise that two 
centuries of corporate life had given the place a back- 
ground of character and scholarship which was stronger 
than the first institution had been able to evolve in its brief 
history. He discovered that student ideals which had in the 
course of generations become part and parcel of the “folk- 
ways” of the college were more valuable than all newly 
promulgated faculty edicts and regulations put together. 

These experiences may be taken to introduce the author’s 
thesis that in a democracy, and particularly in a period of 
changing ideals, our ancient educational foundations have 
a special opportunity and responsibility. Their privilege 
is to serve as channels of transmission for what is noblest 
in the life of the nation. It is the purpose of this article 
to show that in this way they are of almost unique national 
significance, serving as strong links with the past, and 
helping to secure that continuity which is of special moment 
in our country. Society here is in a constant state of ebb 
and flow. The people are in most cases without that attach- 
ment to the ancestral home which gives even the mass of 
the European peasantry a certain steadying background. 
More rapid changes in wealth, in social position, in occupa- 
tion, in place of abode, have probably occurred in the United 
States during the past half-century than in any large 
civilized community in a time of domestic peace. The 
changes which Emancipation, European immigration, West- 
ern settlement, and the prodigious material development 
of the country have brought about in cutting off tens of 
millions of people from the sobering ties of home and of 
recognized status, are little realized. 

If these unusually mobile conditions of American life, 
and the need of evolving a higher civilization from the old, 
are granted, nothing is more necessary than that there 
should be some visible and potent national institutions 
emphasizing historic continuity. The absence of a ruling 
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house and of a recognized aristocracy, and the short terms of 
elective office, make this all the more necessary. No sooner 
have a President and a Cabinet secured a position of 
dignified influence than they are superseded. 

This is the more noticeable as there is no great centre 
in which the past is summed up for the nation—as Athens 
does it for Greece, or Rome for Italy. We have no com- 
pulsory military service with the practically identical 
education for the youth of all sections which goes with it. 
We are thankful for this, but there can be no doubt that 
such training as seen in Prussia is highly influential in 
handing down national traditions. A couple of years of 
military duty, with the details of life and much of the frame- 
work of thought directed from the central government, 
makes it relatively easy to transmit the country’s ideals from 
generation to generation. ‘The American public-school 
system does not entirely take its place, as its connections 
are mainly local. It is a vital part of the life of the com- 
munity, but at most its traditions are only State-wide. In 
spite of annual meetings of teachers and a potentially 
powerful but poorly supported Bureau of Education in 
Washington, there is no national esprit de corps among 
our public schools such as there is in the army of France 
or of Italy. 

Nor does present-day American journalism render any 
adequate service here. In the multiplicity of modern news- 
papers “The New York Tribune” has not been able to 
retain the predominant influence on public affairs that it 
had in the North in the days of the Civil War. And no 
other newspaper has arisen to take its place with anything 
like the acknowledged supremacy held for several generations 
in England by “The Times.” We have highly influential 
local papers but no one of them has a firmly established 
position as a national force of large proportions. In fact, 
for the moment some of the magazines seem to be doing 
more to influence the mind of the nation. Of these “The 
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Outlook,” with its half-century of well-established tradition, 
may be taken as an example of our contention that a back- 
ground of honorable history is at least a potential asset for 
any public institution. 

More powerful than journalism is English literature. 
Yet it hardly satisfies our desideratum. It is a force for 
unity and continuity in the country at large, but its most 
important parts—the King James Bible and Shakespeare— 
came from across the Atlantic. They are international 
rather than national in scope. No writer of our own soil 
has as yet expressed the genius of our people in a way 
to compare with Plato or Aristotle for Greece, Cicero for 
Rome, Goethe for Germany. We must believe that the 
greatest names in distinctively American literature are yet 
to appear. 

A written constitution in a measure meets the need and 
yet only in a measure. It is not sufficiently living to be 
able to reflect the Zeitgeist at the same time that it reminds 
us of the past. But we should be thankful for it and for 
the Supreme Court, its interpreter, as these alone are in 
any large degree reliable forces of political continuity in 
America. They are the bulwarks of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘To them we must continue to look if we would 
make sure that we do not ruthlessly break with our his- 
tory. Liberty and law are equally necessary in a democ- 
racy, and these ancient corner-stones of our political system 
help support both. If respect for them were eliminated 
the future would bring change but not progress. 

When we turn to the field of religious life, we find 
similar conditions. The absence of an established church, 
as in England, is of special significance, for a great 
religious body with an inherited liturgy and ancient places 
of worship, always tends to prevent sudden transformations 
of opinion in religion, in ethics, and in the social order. 
We have no historic cathedrals, no St. Paul’s or West- 
minster Abbey for centuries identified with the heroes of 
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the nation. The Roman Catholic Church is a factor of 
continuity, and helpful as a guardian of public order and 
of personal morality, especially in dealing with the masses 
of immigrants from southern Europe. But it links them 
with their own past rather than with that of the United 
States. It has been outside of the main currents of Anglo- 
Saxon progress. Its emphasis is neither on freedom nor 
on democracy; so, unless it proves untrue to its own ideal, 
it will not satisfy the American people. 

We still have Congregationalism, a small body numeric- 
ally, but of large historic significance and a force for liberty 
and enlightenment. It is, however, only one of scores of 
religious bodies, no one of which has particularly gripped 
the modern mind. Our tendency towards extreme denomi- 
nationalism, although working for strong local and ecclesi- 
astical ties with the past, tends to prevent any one body 
from becoming national in the sense of adequately repro- 
ducing and transmitting the broader currents of our history. 
The New England town meeting, the application of the 
Congregational principle to political life, survives; but it 
is not a visible, tangible entity. It has largely fallen into 
disuse, and it is too occasional in its character to be con- 
sidered as potent to-day in conserving what is best in 
Colonial and early Federal experience. 

So we seek through the domain of religion, politics, 
journalism, literature, and civics, with substantial but dis- 
appointingly small results, for institutions which conserve 
our national achievements. Let us turn, then, to the field 
of education to find what contribution it can make to the 
maintenance of historic continuity. In the first place, we 
notice the almost complete absence of educational institu- 
tions (other than scientific bureaus) under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. West Point and Annapolis, the only important 
exceptions, are fortunately situated, for both are connected 
with the history of the Revolutionary period, although their 
academies were not founded until much later. They are 
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intimately identified with the Civil War and are noble 
memorials of its traditions. Their limitations from our 
standpoint are self-imposed. ‘They train men only for two 
specialized professions, and are therefore outside the main 
currents of our American life. 

The field of secondary education yields even less. Our 
public schools are organically local. The Government aids in 
certain ways, but we have not and never have had a Federal 
system of education. Most American schools with a broad 
constituency are too modern to have become effective as 
guardians of a national tradition. There are only a few 
old foundations of more than local significance. Of these 
the Phillips Academies at Andover and Exeter have the 
largest claims to consideration, but they cannot as yet com- 
pare with Rugby, Winchester, or Eton in their appeal to 
the popular imagination as institutions wrapped up with 
the country’s history. 

Our search now requires a consideration of American 
universities to see whether they can supply our special need. 
The experience of other countries would indicate that prob- 
ably only a few of them can be truly representative of the 
higher life of the whole nation. In England, Oxford and 
Cambridge stand by themselves. They have had an effect 
upon tne thought and ideals of Great Britain, over a long 
period, that is more deep than that of any other modern 
institution of learning upon its own country. In France 
there are several excellent universities, but that of Paris 
alone broadly represents the nation. In Germany the habit 
of students migrating from one centre to another so as to 
sit at the feet of more great masters than can be collected 
in a single place, has brought about a somewhat different 
situation. Yet the University of Berlin, at the capital of 
the empire, and with the unusually rich associations of a 
century’s identification with great scholars, is the most 
representative institution. 

There is a widespread feeling in America that a great 
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university can be created anywhere in a year by adequate 
gifts of money. This corresponds to the temper of those 
who seem to think that a completely reformed country can be 
brought about in a day by the passing of new laws. As a 
matter of fact, a collegiate foundation can only have its 
deepest effect after its character and ideals have become 
firmly established by a long period of corporate life. For 
the purpose of this study few American universities can 
meet the threefold test which could be successfully applied 
in England to Oxford and Cambridge—influence on the 
nation’s history, breadth of constituency, and established 
standing in the public mind. In these respects the State 
universities are at a disadvantage and this through no fault 
of their own. They have or will soon secure adequate 
financial support; but they have neither the history, the 
organization, nor the broad student representation to be 
most effective as national institutions. They supply for 
their own States the needed element of continuity. They 
have lived through the struggles of pioneer days and con- 
sequently have the background which in most cases gives 
them long established local prestige. But until recently 
their outside influence has been small, except in the case of 
Michigan and of Virginia, which may well claim the right 
to be called universities of large historic significance. In 
some respects the example of Wisconsin, California, and 
other State foundations, as virile leaders of progressive 
public opinion in their communities, puts to shame most of 
their older eastern sisters. But a State university is fitted 
by its very constitution to serve its own commonwealth 
rather than the whole nation. Deriving its main support 
from taxation and legislative grants, rather than from 
endowments, and having to satisfy the taxpayer, it is apt 
to err in overemphasizing the value of immediate utility in 
education, just as its older rivals tend to underestimate it. 
There is no danger that the spirit of the enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the old classical course who thanked God that he 
43 
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had learned nothing practical in college, will ever dominate 
a State institution. The latter’s officers find it hard to get 
adequate provision for those cultural studies on which 
national idealism must largely depend. Their course of 
action must be unduly determined by the necessity of 
providing concrete results which will show the average voter 
that higher education “pays.” Most of these universities, 
established in new communities in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century with the help of the Morrill Land Grant 
to encourage “Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts,” must 
almost inevitably strike a different note from Harvard, 
founded early in the seventeenth century for “the education 
of . . . youth. . . in knowledge and godliness,” or from 
Yale which received its charter half a century later for the 
purpose of fitting men for “Publick Employment both in 
Church and Civil State.” 

It is likely that the public educational system of our 
different commonwealths may some day be capped by a 
Federal university at Washington, which would be free 
from the local limitations of the State institutions and have 
the advantage of historic surroundings; but for our pur- 
poses this possibility need not be considered. Such an 
institution does not exist to-day, and should it be created it 
would require several generations before its roots would 
be sufficiently deep in the life of the American people to 
make it a force of broad significance. 

We are therefore driven back in our search to historic 
and endowed universities such as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia. Harvard fairly maintains the position of 
leadership among our schools of learning that is naturally 
hers by right of age, while the first two universities are the 
only American institutions in any field which have been for 
over two centuries factors of national influence. They 
alone remain as conspicuous, visible symbols of that first 
century of New England Puritanism to which we are 
indebted for laying deep the foundations of religion and of 
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democracy. They are enduring monuments of that respect 
for education which has meant so much to all our common- 
wealths. Each institution has its strong individuality and 
hands down loyally its own interpretation, modified in the 
course of years, of the great purposes for which these shores 
were settled. Each stands prominently before the Amer- 
ican people as a definite entity which reflects and helps to 
mould public opinion. They both carry, in organization 
and life and in the careers of their graduates, the marks 
of every struggle through which the people of the country 
have passed. In their atmosphere every student should 
feel conscious of the great currents of our history and should 
learn the lesson that the most lasting changes are those 
built upon experience. They have an advantage over their 
Continental neighbors and over many of the State univer- 
sities, in that their dormitory provisions make the handing- 
down of institutional traditions a less difficult matter. 
There is the same difference in this respect that there is 
between a day school and a boarding school. The latter 
has some disadvantages, but in it it is easier to maintain a 
good spirit when once gained and harder to break a bad 
one, than in the former. So it is that residential univer- 
sities and colleges, like those of New England, of New 
Jersey, and of Virginia, and especially those separated from 
the changing and complex life of great cities, are best 
adapted to transmit to the future a body of worthy ideals. 
We can hardly overestimate the service rendered by our 
old collegiate foundations as links with the life of earlier 
generations. Harvard would not be Harvard but for her 
identification with the Adamses and the Lowells and with 
many leading American men of letters of the nineteenth 
century. Princeton would not be Princeton without the 
rich associations with Revolutionary struggles and the great 
name of President Madison. Columbia is justly proud of 
John Jay and of Alexander Hamilton; and Williams of 
President Garfield. At Yale it is the line of theologians 
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beginning with Jonathan Edwards and of scientists from 
Benjamin Silliman on, and the figures of Nathan Hale and 
of Chancellor Kent, that make the spirit of the place what 
it is. Most of these colleges are inseparably linked with 
the Indian wars of the Colonies, with the Revolution and 
the Civil War, and especially with the men who laid the 
foundations of our government. They have always been 
centres of intelligent patriotism. President Witherspoon 
at Princeton and President Stiles at Yale were leaders of 
public opinion at the time of the Revolution, and well 
represented the spirit of the graduates and students. 

The fact is that American collegiate history is full of 
romance and of thrillingly interesting occurrences of which 
more should be made. The founding of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in the wilderness by Eleazar Wheelock for the purpose 
of educating Indian youth; the association of Benjamin 
Franklin with the plan for the University of Pennsylvania, 
of Rufus Putnam and of Manasseh Cutler with that for 
Ohio University, of Thomas Jefferson with the creation of 
the University of Virginia, and of the two great men memo- 
rialized in the name of Washington and Lee University; the 
impressive commemorative exercises at Harvard and Yale 
at the Civil War’s close, the former identified with the 
participation of Edward Everett, James Russell Lowell, 
and Phillips Brooks, the latter with that of William M. 
Evarts and of Horace Bushnell; the invasion of New 
Haven by the British under General Tryon when good 
President Naphtali Daggett, musket in hand, showed his 
ardent patriotism; the setting-up of the first printing press 
on this continent at Harvard College, and Washington’s 
assuming command of the American troops under the 
shadow of her buildings; the temporary holding of Congress 
in old Nassau Hall; the beginning of the University of 
Georgia with Abraham Baldwin, one of the framers of our 
Constitution—these are facts taken almost at random indi- 
cating the close association of some of our long established 
universities with the most pregnant events in American 
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history. They have the associations necessary to make them 
factors in the maintenance of historical continuity for the 
whole country. 

And surely everything which can be done to make our 
people conscious of the best in the past is worth while. 
Mt. Vernon, calling to mind objectively the figure of the 
first President, the battlefield of Gettysburg, where North 
and South can think with equal pride of the valor of a 
previous generation, Independence Hall in Philadelphia, 
and some of the Washington public buildings, are all 
helpful. They remind us of the wisdom and the courage 
of the men who have created these United States. But no 
one of these, except to some degree Mt. Vernon, lets us 
look behind the scenes. They show us the places where 
great men did great deeds rather than those where they 
received the inspiration and training which made these deeds 
possible. Truly to find the latter we should have to seek 
for hundreds of homes, of village schools, and of country 
churches, scattered throughout the States, and we should 
find most of them long since demolished. But the colleges 
and universities which many of these men attended and 
where the torch of learning and the passion for patriotism 
have always existed, still remain. Some of their buildings 
and of their campus trees, and many of their books, pictures, 
customs, and foundations, go back to Colonial times. They 
are especially fortunate at Cambridge in the matter of old 
landmarks, as several dignified buildings still standing 
antedate the Revolution. Alumni sentiment averted the 
destruction of Connecticut Hall at New Haven and may 
still preserve, through removal to another site, the beautiful 
old library, replete with memories of the decades preceding 
the Civil War. 

But our historic universities have not half appreciated 
their birthright. Harvard has made the best beginning. 
Its Memorial Society interests itself in marking the rooms of 
eminent Harvardians and in commemorating places of 
interest in and about the “Yard.” Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
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bia, Princeton, Brown, Dartmouth, and some other colleges, 
have valuable collections of portraits of graduates and bene- ° 
factors, supplemented at New Haven by the important 
Revolutionary paintings by John Trumbull, and at Provi- 
dence by the John Carter Brown Americana. Occasionally 
the anniversary of a founder or of a distinguished graduate 
is commemorated, such as the annual service in Cambridge in 
memory of John Harvard, or the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Jonathan Edwards, which was suitably 
marked at Yale. More should be made of such events so 
as to interest students in the worthies of the past and to 
fit them to transmit to posterity its highest ideals. Sibley, 
Dexter, and others have preserved the historic and bio- 
graphic materials connected with over two centuries of life 
at our most ancient seats of learning. Their books afford 
a mine of information for future scholars in many fields. 
But nothing adequate has been done to make the rank and 
file of students aware of their rich inheritance. The possi- 
bilities for further development are almost limitless. By 
tablets and other forms of memorials, the heroism and wis- 
dom of former collegians should be kept visibly before the ' 
student body. There need be no less honor paid to bene- 
factors but there should be more paid to the men whose 
books and deeds have helped to create the nation. Why 
should not a “bidding prayer” call to mind distinguished 
teachers and graduates? Why not have annual commemora- 
tive exercises when the history and achievements of the 
university are duly recorded? Why not develop college 
literature—historical, biographic, descriptive, romantic, 
poetic—to rival on this side of the ocean, at least in quality, 
that noble collection of works—scores in number—which 
are “in praise of Oxford”? Why not institute courses on 
the institution’s life and its contacts with and influence upon 
the main currents of our history? Why should we not lay 
more emphasis in the academic year on patriotic days, 
Washington’s Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, Memorial Day, 
with appropriate references to the connection of the univer- 
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sity with the movements for which these men and events 
stood? And incidentally might we not have a course in 
American history as an absolute requirement for admission 
to every college—a strange lack to-day as it seems to the 
writer, but one frequently found. In a word, why should 
not patriotism be made a more conscious part of higher 
education with special reference to the identification of the 
university and its sons with the development of these United 
States? 

A half-century ago there was in full sway at Yale an 
annual event known as the “Statement of Facts.” It 
degenerated, like most good customs, but it always retained 
as its nucleus a kind of glorification of the ablest and best 
Yale men. It was a student event, not a faculty one— 
hence it was all the more effective. The orator from 
Linonia told the Freshmen of the achievements of former 
members of his society. Chancellor Kent, Nathan Hale, 
John C. Calhoun, William M. Evarts, Timothy Dwight, 
Eli Whitney, and many others were mentioned. The 
representative of Brothers in Unity followed; and David 
Humphreys, Horace Bushnell, John M. Clayton, Samuel 
F. B. Morse, and Noah Webster were seldom forgotten. 
Cannot something of the kind be fostered at our universities 
to-day—to give men at the outset of their college life at 
least a glimpse of the rich traditions into which they may 
enter? It is possible that the State universities of the West 
may some day command larger resources than their friendly 
rivals of the East with only private endowment, but money 
can never buy the latter’s priceless heritage of participation 
in the building of the nation. Let us not forget that asso- 
ciation with the makers of history is, in terms of the spirit, 
an asset of the first importance. 

But this deeper realization of the sacred associations of 
the past—the type of thing to which men of feeling are 
so sensitive when they enter an ancient church where 
good people have worshipped for centuries—is not alone 
enough. With it must go a determination to meet the needs 
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of the present and of the future. Our most venerable 
universities were centres of ardent patriotism and of prog- 
ress at the time of the Revolution and of the Civil War. 
They sent out men by the hundreds to fight the battles of 
liberty. This fact bound them with bands of steel to the 
nation’s heart. They must continue to be actively on the 
side of progress in solving the many social, political, and 
industrial problems of to-day, or else forfeit their claim to 
represent the American people. Their contact with enthusi- 
astic youth from all sections combined with their firm sense 
of dependence upon the past should make them well-bal- 
anced leaders in meeting the country’s needs. The link 
between Harvard (16388), Yale (1701), Princeton (1746), 
the University of Pennsylvania (1751), and Columbia 
(1754)—the only existing universities* firmly established 
with wide influence before the Revolution—and the most 
important chapters in our history, will be broken by any 
institution which, in the struggles for freedom now upon us, 
throws its strength to the side of reaction. Universities may 
be liberal, as in Russia, or conservative, as in England, and 
yet continue forces for good. But the moment they become 
reactionary they will forfeit that respect of the people which 
is necessary for any successful institution in a democracy. 

It is the privilege and duty of that small group of uni- 
versities whose history and constituency entitle them to be 
considered factors of national influence to lead the country 
to-day in interpreting its best aspirations. In this way they 
will be true to their past by passing on the best American 
traditions to the future without any break in historic 
continuity. 


* William and Mary (1693) and Washington and Lee (1749) are 
Virginia colleges rather than national universities. Dartmouth and 
Rutgers were founded only just prior to the Revolution (1770). Brown 
was established in 1765. 








GIORGIONE: THE FIRST MODERN MASTER 
By Duncan PHILLIPS 


N the fertile, pleasant plain that lies between Venice 
and the Austrian mountains, in the little town of 
Castelfranco, about four hundred and forty years ago, was 
born the first modern master of the art of painting—Gior- 
gione. Before him, in Belgium, the oil medium had been 
introduced. Before him the scenes of Scriptural story, the 
formulas of the Faith, the saintliness of the saints, had been 
depicted in colored pictures for the instruction of the people 
and for the glory of the Popes. Before him, in the works 
of*such inspired dreamers as Da Vinci and Botticelli, the 
principles of pictorial art had been moulded and the thoughts 
and sentiments of our own time anticipated. But Giorgione 
was the first painter really to appreciate the nature of beauty 
and the beauty of nature. He was the first, not merely to 
revive the esthetic spirit of the ancient Greeks who had 
sought beauty for its own sake, but also to understand that 
the glorious possibility of art in the Christian civilization 
was to devote itself to an intensely personal expression. 
His new estheticism aspired to no vast abstract beauty but 
to detect, by means of the individual consciousness, the 
myriad concrete proofs that the world is beautiful; that 
there is beauty in the variable expression of the human face, 
beauties in the trees and hills of home, in the lights of morn- 
ing and the shadows of afternoon, in color and character, 
in music and old memories, in the evanescent moods of every 
passing hour. Gziorgione was the glad prophet of a new 
spirit to a world that for many dark centuries had stifled 
the natural but supposedly sinful craving for beauty and 
truth, and was, before his coming, ever so cautiously grop- 
ing its way out of ecclesiastical domains into the boundless 
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realms of personal impressionism. Within the space of ten 
years from the time that the brilliant boy from Castelfranco 
went down to Venice, he became as Ruskin said, “a fiery 
heart to it,” the chief inspiration of its pictorial Renaissance. 
Almost instinctively he grasped the secret of artistic 
expression, the great principle of Unity, the subjection of 
parts to the whole; and to-day we are the heirs of a splendid 
tradition of pictorial liberty and light handed down to the 
nineteenth century through Rubens and Watteau in the 
romantic, through Velasquez and Chardin in the realistic 
line of descent. This historical importance of Giorgione 
has been underestimated, because of the greater glory of 
Titian, and because the erudite critics of our scientific epoch 
have been busy challenging the authenticity of most of the 
few pictures he left us. 

After Giorgione’s death, in the early years of the sixteenth 
century, when Titian was still faithfully following the 
example of his revered comrade before developing his own 
more robust genius; when even the aged Giovanni Bellini, 
in his altar painting for the church of S. Maria Chrisostomo 
in Venice abandoned his lifelong formality of style for the 
new romantic intimacy so successfully practised by his 
former pupil; when smaller men, not in Venice alone but 
over all Italy, paid Giorgione the tribute of imitation, and 
no collection of Merchant-Prince or Doge could be complete 
or self-respecting without an example of the lost leader’s 
genius, it is not surprising that there should have been a 
lively sale of bogus Giorgiones, some of them school pieces 
by pupils, others copies by contemporary craftsmen. When 
the science of the modern scholar and connoisseur was 
directed to this state of affairs, a rigid investigation was 
conducted. Unfortunately Giorgione seldom signed his 
canvases and there are few existing manuscripts relating 
to his productions. From such contemporary writers as 
Vasari we learn of his general characteristics as a man and 
as an artist: of his love of pleasure and music, of the bold- 
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ness of his imagination and technical invention, of his great 
influence over his associates. But no pictures are definitely 
described. Only four easel paintings can be positively authen- 
ticated, and of these, three were seen in Venice by a certain 
Anonimo (1525-1575) and the fourth is the “Madonna and 
Saints” in the home church of San Liberale at Castel- 
franco. The critics therefore had a difficult task in passing 
judgment upon the unsigned and unidentified pictures of 
obviously Giorgionesque character. Attempting to con- 
fine their attributions to works closely resembling the four 
acknowledged genuine, they overlooked the fact that they 
were dealing with the inventive genius of a bold initiator, 
who was ever seeking new worlds to conquer and rapidly 
shifting from one style and subject to another. The mistake 
that caused Crowe and Cavalcaselle to ascribe Giorgione’s 
own pictures to his pupils was due to the fact that they did 
not fully comprehend the spirit of the man, and the manner- 
isms of his mind and hand. They merely studied and com- 
pared brush strokes and models, heedless of two important 
facts: that, in processes of restoration, the original brush- 
work has vanished from the majority of old pictures, and 
that Giorgione was constantly changing his models and pass- 
ing them on to his contemporaries. Therefore the true criti- 
cism should pay more attention to the personal and technical 
peculiarities displayed in an old picture than to its mere 
substance or the present aspect of its surface. Through all 
his changing phases there is one spirit in the work of Gior- 
gione, a spirit unlike any other in the history of art. Let 
us seek out that spirit and understand it. It will be our 
only safe clue. 

The ten or twelve pictures which are now unchallenged 
and generally accepted as the work of Giorgione reveal the 
man’s mind and the artist’s technical peculiarities. In these 
pictures we find a wide diversity of subjects but a single 
prevailing spirit, in which is mingled a knight’s love of 
strong men and fair women, a poet’s fondness for dreamy 
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moods detached from the indifferent world, and a painter’s 
passion for color, and for light and shade. There are never 
any jarring notes, the taste is always exquisite, the colors 
harmonious, the drawing arbitrary but emotionally expres- 
sive. From his very earliest pictures, the little Biblical 
romances that glow, one on each side of Bellini’s exquisite 
allegory at the Uffizzi Gallery at Florence, we may miss the 
distinction of feeling and the scrupulous expression of only 
the significant forms which we have come to expect from the 
mature Giorgione. But the delight in color is already 
apparent and the taste for delicate combinations of tints. 
There is also evidence in these boyish pictures of at least 
a dormant instinct for unity of effect. Walter Pater 
pointed out that two impressions must have been stamped 
on the sensitive plate of Leonardo’s brain in childhood, the 
smiling of women and the undercurrent of streams. Of 
Giorgione he might have hazarded another flash of thought: 
that in his early years he learned to love the magic of 
evening light and the gleam of polished and reflecting sur- 
faces such as marble, armor, and still water. In these 
precocious achievements, too, we apprehend, amid the imma- 
turities and technical imperfections, the force of a genius 
eager for innovation. in Bellini’s allegory of the Tree of 
Life, the landscape is more important than the figures. The 
pupil only needed this example to inspire him to further 
emancipation from the restraints of tradition. He selected 
Biblical episodes that could be treated with romantic fervor. 
Instead of the constrained presence of Bellini’s compulsory 
saints, we behold a fascinating glimpse of the brilliant 
country life of the Quattrocento. 

Other Italian and Flemish painters before Giorgione had 
looked to the many sided, many colored life about them for 
their pictorial representations, but never with a thought of 
making landscape and light, color and form, symbolically 
expressive of personal emotions. When in looking at a 
beautiful thing, our pleasure is for the first time stimulated, 
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less by interest in the object itself than by our impression 
of its beauty, then we have passed from the merely receptive 
to the appreciative stage of observation. Our eyes mean 
something to the world because the visible world means 
something to us. We have developed taste. We have 
begun to discriminate. It is only when a painter is endowed 
with at least a measure of this appreciative point of view 
that his creation can be called a work of art. The significant 
thing about Giorgione is that his influence seems to repre- 
sent in the history of painting just what this awakening 
to beauty means in the life of the individual. The Romantic 
Idyll which he introduced and which served his lifelong 
purpose of self-expression created a new epoch in pictures. 
In the palace of Prince Giovanelli at Venice hangs one of 
the most epoch-making of these Idylls. Although an early 
work, it shows an amazing mastery of technique and glows 
with such realistic light and such fresh jewelled pigments 
of crimson, silver, and green that it is difficult to believe in 
its antiquity. Recently an attempt has been made to find 
a story in the scene depicted. It is, however, my firm belief 
that Giorgione was impressionist enough to realize the 
futility of story-telling in pictures. His Idylls are only 
situations and moods of mind. Here we stand sheltered in 
a shadowy corner of a quiet wood just as a summer storm 
makes its presence felt in a lightning flash, and the leaves 
are all aquiver with a rush of sultry air. But undisturbed 
by the wind or the threat of rain, in this dim retreat a young 
woman nurses her babe, while the father stands on guard. 
One feels like an intruder, so tender and so intimate is the 
chord of domestic sentiment. 

That delightful critic of Italian painting, Mr. Berenson, 
has pointed out that Giorgione’s tremendous vogue, a pas- 
sion that created a voracious demand for “the Giorgionesque 
article,” was the natural consequence of a subconscious 
craving among the Venetians for pleasurable easel pictures 
to adorn their homes. Giorgione anticipated their desire, 
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“awakened them to the full sense of their need, and satisfied 
it.” At the age of seventeen, he conceived the idea of 
representing country parties in Venetia under the guise of 
representing Biblical episodes. Soon the Bible was aban- 
doned for classic legends from Ovid and Statius, and finally 
a rustic Idyll was unhesitatingly offered to the public 
without any literary association whatever. The landscape 
backgrounds became popular and important. In them 
nature was no less idealized than human nature in the 
portraits. Both were made to yield romantic illusions, 
pleasurable sensations, a quickened love for the beauty of 
the world. Thus we find Titian practically repeating the 
landscape of Giorgione’s Venus for his own “Noli Me 
Tangere” of the National Gallery in London. The same 
mellow light falls across the thatched eaves of the same farm 
buildings in the middle distance, and in the same luminous, 
low-lying valley the same cloud-shadows fall. But the 
magic of the Venus is the treatment of line, not only in the 
long-drawn undulations of the beautiful body, but of the 
hills and fields far, far away. I can think of no picture in 
the world so fully in accord with the old Greek ideal for 
representative art; an art devoted to serenity of spirit and 
to the self-sufficiency of grace. 

Serenity, however, is not the only mood for which this 
poet-painter divined the symbol of expression. There are 
two landscape panels in the Gallery of Padua which made 
me catch my breath with delight. The sun-set reflections 
upon skies and tree-trunks, the sparkling freshness and 
bosky luxuriance of the forest trees, the almost fragrant 
suggestion of atmosphere and misty distances, all spoke 
eloquently to me of Giorgione’s genius. The figures are 
extravagant and crude. Unquestionably they were done 
by inferior craftsmen. It would be in just such commissions 
as these panels for wooden chests that the master would give 
his pupils their chance. The subjects too are incomprehen- 
sible. Yet in one picture I seemed to feel a unity of senti- 
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ment. The apparent agitation of the people moving wildly 
through a lurid light seemed to hint at deeds dark and 
strange. It is that hushed half-hour when as the night 
descends mystery flits in and out and anything might 
happen. The background is the picture and yet remains 
emphatically a background. The mind may play with it 
as it wills. Only the chosen strain of a certain indefinite 
glamour is suggested. It is just this emphasis upon the 
background, this new importance attached to the mise en 
scéne that constitutes the character of romanticism in art. 
The romancer is troubled by no scruples in decorating the 
truth with a mosaic of colors and an arabesque of lines that 
at least symbolize the haunting pattern of his own dream. 
It is his purpose not so much to instruct the mind and 
elevate the spirit as to delight the mind and spirit through 
the senses. If he finds romantic material for his fancy in 
the visible world, so much the better for him. If not, then 
he will close his eyes and tell himself fairy tales. Nowadays 
we know the romance of reality. Nature has come into her 
own, and landscape is no longer merely a tapestry back- 
ground imbued with romantic suggestion. By uniting their 
impressions of glamour and of truth, Corot with lyric grace 
and Millet with epic force, have sung the union of nature 
and the heart of man, employing the most familiar of obser- 
vations and the most truth-telling of methods. This unity 
of mood or emotion has only been applied to realism in 
our present age of science. But four centuries ago in 
Venice, Giorgione knew how to express unity of romantic 
effect. Four centuries ago he laid the foundation for much 
that is personal and therefore vital in modern painting. 
One does not think of Giorgione as a spiritual artist. 
Across our minds he seems to pass like a gallant adventurous 
youth out of Venetian legend. And yet his two Madonnas 
of Castelfranco and Madrid have stirred me not only with 
their beauty but with a certain moral sanity and sweetness. 
In these two altar paintings Giorgione mastered the problem 
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of how to make a subject, long hackneyed and conven- 
tionalized by tradition, yield fresh interest and inspiration. 
He realized that the Madonna motif provided the artist with 
one of the supreme opportunities of pictorial expression. 
Unlike Titian, Giorgione was not merely a lover of life and 
of earthly beauty but a genuinely spiritual man. His 
nature was passionate but also tender, gaily romantic but 
also deeply reverential. To these Madonnas, therefore, he 
brought a serious mind and a sympathetic, if not a pious 
spirit. Had the real beauty of the theme been popularly 
recognized as the beauty of universal motherhood, it could 
have yielded him an infinite variety of esthetic emotions, and 
left his fancy free to soar. As it was, the symbolical 
formula for the subject, dictated by the church for the pur- 
pose of propagating a favorite dogma, was gladly accepted 
by this great artist. His aim was to make the unreality of 
the composition not only symbolical but decorative; in 
other words, to express the spiritual beauty by means of 
esthetic beauty, evoking the mood of lofty thought by the 
grace and sweetness of the design and the almost musical 
harmony of the colors. In the painting at Castelfranco, 
the artist invented a triangular composition, seating the 
Madonna on a high throne, a young warrior in full armor 
on her right, a cowled and tonsured monk on her left. 
These figures represent St. Francis and St. Liberale, but 
they mean more than that. They mean that Christianity 
depends upon the knight errant as well as upon the cloistered 
man of prayer and peace. And the Madonna is not merely 
the mother of Christ. She is the mother of men, the 
embodied ideal of man’s tenderest reverence. I like to think 
that for this blessed image Giorgione painted the features 
of the woman that he loved. The background is a landscape 
of exquisite simplicity, transfigured by a mellow, tranquil 
light, as of early morning. This sentiment of nature, 
radiant with fresh life and hope, has caused these people 
to withdraw, not in sadness, but in fullness of joy, into the 
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sanctuary of their own thoughts. Again in the unfinished 
but beautiful picture at Madrid, the mother is pensive, the 
saints day-dreaming. 

Too much emphasis can scarcely be laid upon the singu- 
larly formative influence of Giorgione’s spirit. His roman- 
tic symphonies of color and of chiaroscuro, together with 
the best pictures of his followers, and Titian’s glorious 
Bacchanals, have undoubtedly exerted a wider influence 
upon modern imagination in painting than any other pic- 
tures ever painted. They remain moreover the last word 
in pure romanticism, greater than the magnificent impro- 
visations of Rubens, the delicate reveries of Watteau, the 
dramatic visions of Delacroix, the operatic scenery of Boéck- 
lin, and the fading fairy-land of Matthew Maris. In their 
most subjective moods the poetic realists Corot, Diaz, and 
Inness come nearest to the spirit of the Giorgionesque 
Idyll. Whistler’s portraits, in spite of their Spanish and 
Japanese pedigree, have something of Venetian chivalry 
and romantic charm. But it was the noble mind of Watts 
that seriously conceived the idea of reviving the emotional 
portraiture of Giorgione and of Titian’s Giorgionesque 
period. These old masters did not merely record facts. 
They revealed moods. They fathomed thoughts. Gior- 
gione loved to paint eyes that gaze at us without seeing, 
eyes that are looking back to some faint memory or forward 
to some beautiful dream. Morelli suggested that the melan- 
choly Antonio Brocardo at Budapest seems ready to confess 
to us the secret of his life. Giorgione was certainly intent 
upon the introspective character of this sitter, and it must 
have been in a mood of deep insight into the grief that does 
not speak that he conceived this face and hand so poignantly 
expressive of a troubled spirit craving sympathy. The 
kinship of these Venetian portraits to the portraits of Watts 
in London must be apparent to all serious students. Look, 
for example, at the Swinburne in his pathetic neo-pagan 
youth, with his earth-red hair and sea-blue eyes, all 
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sensibility and yearning. Giorgione’s spirit is in that 
picture. 

Morelli startled lovers of art by questioning Giorgione’s 
authorship of the famous “Concert” of the Pitti Palace, 
Florence, and ascribing it on his own initiative to Titian. 
Berenson, Claude Phillips, and other authorities now agree 
with him. Yet in what picture of Titian’s, may I ask, was 
ever such feeling as this displayed? The men portrayed 
by Titian, with the single exception of the Dr. Parma, are 
self-contained and reserved as in life—not surprised in 
unguarded moments of intimate emotion. The inner life 
was Giorgione’s particular field of study. His pupils could 
imitate his chosen subjects, as with creative ardor he took 
them up, one by one. But his spirit they never could 
approach. It is this which is the touchstone—the final test 
of what may be accepted as genuinely the conception of 
his brain. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in taking “The Con- 
cert” as the Giorgionesque standard and formulating their 
mould of the man’s mind and method in accordance with 
it, were nearer the truth than the usually more dependable 
Morelli, who was (I believe) led astray by a supposed 
resemblance of jaw bones, hands, and ears to certain other 
jaw bones, hands, and ears done by Titian. The technique 
is most emphatically Giorgione’s: the triangular building 
up of the lines, the arbitrary glow on the faces, the favorite 
color chord of black, orange, and gleaming white. But the 
most positive evidence of the earlier master’s authorship is 
the emotional rapture of the music mood. This picture 
might be named “The Mood of Music,” that language which, 
saying nothing, means so much, steeping spirit and sense 
in a drowsy spell where thought may wander where it will 
provided it pass through the Dreamland Gate. It was 
Carlyle who said that “Music leads us to the edge of the 
Infinite to let us, for moments, gaze.” Ah yes, it is only 
for moments. And here in this picture the great young 
poet-painter has revealed the pathos of that moment, when, 
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as the last chord dies away, the dream of the music lingers 
a little wistfully in the eyes. The sweet, low harmony has 
stilled the clacking tongue of the young worldling with the 
plume, and now behold him sobered in the presence of 
beauty. But what a contrast in quality are the other faces! 
The older priest has ceased to play his viol and at the closing 
strains of the clavichord, he has touched the shoulder of his 
friend to suggest perhaps some new selection. But his 
eyes are held with sudden and respectful wonder as he 
beholds in the face that is half turned to him a light of more 
than inspiration, almost of secret knowledge, as if indeed 
this man had stood on the edge of the Infinite just for a 
moment. It may be interpreted as spiritual ecstasy, or as 
unsatisfied longing, or as unspoken passion—the intensity 
of feeling that has made this young monk’s face so eloquent. 
But whatever it is, Giorgione has drawn it forth from its 
retreat. A golden light has come into the dark room and 
cast its glow over these music-makers. It is a light that 
fails to pierce the surrounding blackness, an unearthly light 
shining only where it wills, from an inner source. Such is 
the light of self-revelation. Only in those rare moments 
may we know it, when the soul is stirred out of its lethargy, 
when the swift, strong current of its own thrill fuses a flash- 
ing vision in the eyes. Here then we have a painting that 
so far abandons the conventionality of contemporary subjects 
as to depict an uneventful moment in any life, when the 
inner consciousness romantically responds to an evanescent 
influence of beauty from without; when that beauty is so 
frail and fugitive a thing that it lingers only on the instant 
of suspended sound—to leave the soul in another instant 
only a little richer for the memory. 

But the masterpiece, the culmination of Giorgione’s art, 
is the “Pastoral Symphony” of the Louvre. Denied him 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselle because the forms were held to 
be of too free and coarse a type, Morelli has restored the 
glorious Pastoral to Giorgione and all critics are now glad 
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to agree. It is true that the figures of the women lack the 
grace and refined feeling of Giorgione’s earlier nudes. It 
is also true that Sebastiano del Piombo enjoyed Zust such 
robust peasant types of beauty, and that the faces and 
golden-brown flesh tones resemble his Giorgionesque period. 
I consider it, therefore, possible that this picture, perhaps 
the last work of the master, was left unfinished at his death, 
and was completed by Sebastiano according to the master’s 
original intention. Certainly, the romantic conception, the 
luxurious color, the inspired landscape, and the intricate 
design, are not only the work of Giorgione beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, but represent the very climax of his 
achievement. On this pleasant upland, this soft Italian 
hillside, the massy verdure of the forest trees seems inter- 
woven, as Pater imagined, with gold thread. And the long- 
lingering sunshine seems to mellow the very grass and soil 
to a luxury of warm tones: green, straw-color, and golden 
brown. Ata marble fountain, a wood nymph of amber flesh 
and languorous charms pours water into a basin, listen- 
ing drowsily to its tinkling fall, as the sound of it 
mingles with the sound of lutes and viols, which the 
crimson-clad young gentlemen of Venice are wafting 
upon the golden air, “in profuse strains of unpremed- 
itated art.” This is the Land of Make-Believe, eternally 
young and willfully fantastic with the spirit of romantic 
comedy. And in the last analysis, this land was the dream 
of Giorgione’s short and brilliant life—the goal of his 
esthetic aspiration. For here at last the poet-painter found, 
for the strange, sweet spirit that had haunted his every 
conception, a pictorial symbol as meaningless and as exqui- 
site as the dream of life itself, from which he never wished 
to wake. A lover of music and of color, he beheld a vision 
of the very mind of music, and while within its trance, he 
composed a symphony upon the very soul of color. Come 
to my Earthly Paradise, he seems to say; to a land “where 
the air is always balmy and the forest ever green; where 
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life is but a pastime and music the only labor.” Come to 
my golden land and feast upon beauty, where the richness 
of tones that thrilled you once for a moment shall be your 
portion all the day; and the dreams you once yearned to 
hold shall soothe you into forgetting that there is any such 
thing as passion or any such thing as pain. 

I have said that the “Pastoral Symphony” of the Louvre 
may be regarded as a perfect expression of Giorgione’s 
spirit. It is even more significant than that. It represents 
the esthetic ideal and reflects the philosophic temper of the 
great Venetian Renaissance from which we have derived the 
personal impressionism of modern art. Contrast this Pas- 
tora] with characteristic masterpieces of Florentine painting 
at the same period—with a Madonna by Raphael and a 
Portrait by Leonardo. Raphael’s Madonna is a thing of 
grace, as learned, as accomplished, as devoid of individual 
emotion, as a fine Greek marble. It is a creation of perfect 
equipment and proportion, proceeding from a wide culture 
and a faultless sense of balance. It is an eclectic assem- 
blage of very noble design, and color, and sentiment, and 
subject. But no ardor of imagination has gone into 
its making. No interest in the visible world has made it 
realistic. No pious reverie nor other-worldly dream has 
made it, in any genuine sense, religious. No intimation of 
the elusive glamour that pervades both fancy and fact has 
made it, for so much as one bright moment, romantic. It 
is a triumph of hand and eye, but as tenantless of flesh and 
blood as a slab of mortuary marble. Leonardo’s Portrait, 
on the other hand, reveals a creator so fascinated by both 
body and soul, so sensitive to the absorbing interest of reality 
and the elusive glamour of romance, that in a fever of 
experiment, his too intricate genius and too learned love of 
life have stimulated the intellect but only baffled and dissat- 
isfied the sense of sight, to which all pictures must primarily 
appeal. 

Turning back then from either Raphael’s Madonna or 
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Leonardo’s Portrait to Giorgione’s Pastoral, we pass out of 
the doors of Mind, out of the temple of Thought, into the 
sun-bathed, wind-stirred splendor of the woods and fields in 
summer. At once we are conscious of the beauties of the 
earth and, in the very act of appreciation, we become aware 
of our own mysteriously sentient personalities, of the 
surging emotions within us that alone can make the beauties 
of the earth worth while. It is with this individual per- 
ception of beauty that the painter has to do. Seeking to 
perpetuate the thrilling pleasure of a moment’s visual 
impression—he attempts to create a corresponding synthesis 
or unity of expression. The Venetians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were the first painters really to comprehend the scope 
of pictorial art; and Giorgione, in his important work of 
inspiring and inaugurating this new birth of zsthetic under- 
standing, was the first modern master of the art of painting. 
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TRAIN- MATES 
By Witter Bynner 


Outside hove Shasta, snowy height on height, 
A glory; but a negligible sight, 
For you had often seen a mountain-peak 
But not my paper. So we came to speak. 

A smoke, a smile,—a good way to commence 
The comfortable exchange of difference !— 
You a young engineer, five feet eleven, 
Forty-five chest, with football in your heaven, 
Liking a road-bed newly built and clean, 
Your fingers hot to cut away the green 
Of brush and flowers that bring beside a track 
The kind of beauty steel lines ought to lack,— 
And I a poet, wistful of my betters, 
Reading George Meredith’s high-hearted Letters, 
Joining betweenwhile in the mingled speech 
Of a drummer, circus-man, and parson, each 
Absorbing to himself—as I to me 
And you to you—a glad identity! 

After a while when the others went away, 
A curious kinship made us want to stay, 
Which I could tell you now; but at the time 
You thought of baseball teams and I of rhyme, 
Until we found that we were college men 
And smoked more easily and smiled again; 
And I from Cambridge cried, the poet still: 
“I know your fine Greek Theatre on the hill 
At Berkeley!” With your happy Grecian head 
Upraised, “I never saw the place,” you said. 
“Once I was free of class, I always went 
Out to the field.” 
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Young engineer, 
You meant as fair a tribute to the better part 
As ever I did. Beauty of the heart 
Is evident intemples. But it breathes 
Alive where athletes quicken airy wreaths, 
Which are the lovelier because they die. 
You are a poet quite as much as I, 
Though differences appear in what we do, 
And I an athlete quite as much as you. 
Because you half-surmised my quarter-mile 
And I your quatrain, we could greet and smile. 

Who knows but we shall look again and find 

The circus-man and drummer, not behind 
But leading in our visible estate, 
As discus-thrower and as laureate? 


From JaIL 
By Witter Bynner 


Though ignorant of my offense, 

My faith in justice is so firm 

That here I am to all intents 
Imposing my own term. 


Out of myself I will not move, 

My jail and cell, until at last 

My time is served—so well I love 
The chains that hold me fast. 


Choosing the doorway of the dust 
And building my own bolts and bars, 
I will not take, until I must, 

The freedom of the stars. 
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ADESTE 
By Marguerite O. B. Wilkinson 





Then is this the hemlock, this the nauseous death-draught, 
This, which my soul in utmost terror flees, 

This, which my soul must meet in utter meekness, 
Bow to and quaff? Be with me, Socrates! 


And is this the bullet that would break my body, 

That would slay my hope, and wake old wounds to smart, 
That would lay me helpless just beyond the conflict? 

Then I pray, be with me, Lincoln’s mighty heart! 


Must I bear a cross and, anguished, hang upon it, 
After racking hours of mental agony, 

Ay, bereft of God’s face, darkened in foreknowledge? 
Then be with me, Jesus, of the soul set free! 


When I drink the death-draught, yield me to life’s breaking, 
Lift my face from shame’s tree to shine upon mankind, 

Be with me, ye spirits, virile and unconquered, 

Ere I faint and perish, cold and dumb and blind! 


WEED AND FLOWER 
By Madison Cawein 


Spurge and sea-pink, hyssop blue, 
Dragonhead of purple hue; 
Catnip, frosted green and gray, 
With a butterfly asway, 

These shall point you out the way. 


These and Summer’s acolytes, 
Crickets, singing days and nights, 
Tell to you the road again; 

And adown the tangled lane 
Guide you to her window-pane. 
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Goldenrod and goldenglow 
Crowd the gate in which you go; 
To your arm they cling and catch; 
| Kiss the hand that lifts the latch, 
Lead you to her garden-patch. 


O’er the fence the hollyhock 

| | Leans to greet you; and the stock 
Looks as if it thought, “I knew 
You were coming. Gave the cue 
To the place to welcome you.” 


And the crumpled marigold 

And the dahlia, big and bold, 

With sweet-williams, white and red, 
Nod at you a drowsy head 

From the sleepy flowerbed. 


Where all day the brown bees croon, 
Honey-drunk; and stars and moon 
All night long lean down to hear, 
In the silence far and near, 
Whippoorwills a-calling clear. 


es 


While adown the dewy dark 
Flits a flame, a firefly spark, 
Leading to a place of myrrh, 
Where, in lace and lavender, 
Waits the Loveliness of her. 


i ORION 
By Anna Blanche McGill 


Strong with the sun and morn we rise, 
Girt for the strife and toil of day, 

By But ah, at eve the weariness, 

By The doubt, the spirit’s old dismay. 
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When lo, the night!—and up the East, 
Fearless with flashing sword and shield, 
The starry Hunter leads his hounds, 
Triumphant in the heavens’ wide field. 


Triumphant there,—triumphant too 
Within the heart! For now once more 
That high celestial bravery 

Heart’s morning valor doth restore. 


Led forth and up across the dark, 
One with Orion’s gleaming train, 
The hunt of morning hopes is on, 
Faith’s clear halloo is heard again! 


Lead shining Hunter up the night,— 
Thy golden, star-gemmed horn I hear, 
Bugling adown the wintry sky 

To rout the pack of doubt and fear. 


Lead Hunter! Golden Bugle blow! 
Gleam starry shield and armor bright! 
Till heart’s despair and Taurus fall 
Before thy splendor and thy might! 


Tue NEREID 
By Clark Ashton Smith 


Her face the sinking stars desire; 
Unto her place the slow deeps bring 
Shadow of errant winds that wing 

O’er barren gulfs of foam and fire. 


Her beauty is the light of pearls. 
All stars and dreams and sunsets die 
To make the fluctuant glooms that lie 
About her; and low noonlight swirls 
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Down ocean’s firmamental deep, 
To weave for her who glimmers there 
Elusive visions, vague and fair; 

And night is as a dreamless sleep: 


She has not known the night’s unrest, 
Nor the white curse of clearer day; 
The tremors of the tempest play 

Like slow delight about her breast. 


Serene, an immanence of fire, 
She dwells forever, ocean-thralled, 
Soul of the sea’s vast emerald; 
Her face the sinking stars desire. 


THE ANVIL OF SOULS 
By William Rose Benét 


Above the darkening forest, from his red-doored smithy, 
Loomed forth the huge artificer of all the years to be. 
“Now, on the steeps of vision, what wanderer thou, I 
prithee?” 
“T climb from Man to find the plan!” “Then learn of me!” 


His sledge is oak and mountain crag. Its weight is thunder. 
The souls are on his anvil laid like sword blades bright. 

His sledge’s swing is lightning and cataclysmic wonder,— 
Its impact on the leaping soul both Morn and Night! 


And this is the song that he hath for mighty singing: 
“The blade that writhes beneath the sledge, white-hot— 
cold-blue! 
The anvil—the anvil—the anvil’s giant ringing; 
And, hissing from its bath of stars, the soul steeled true!” 


The smithy’s walls are lightened as by a forest fire; 
And first the smith was imaged wrath, and then vast peace! 
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His lineaments are joy and peace. His thews can never tire. 


The starry bath beside his hand is called Release. 


The souls are hot with flashing sparks. The souls have 
voices; 
But drowned in the reverberance of that huge din. 
And in his strength the smith is glad, and in his calm rejoices, 
And flings the trued steel to Release, to hiss therein. 


His face glows joy. His face is ever lightened 
Not angrily, but glowing with the justice of his trade; 
For lo, the dullest metal to beauty brightened,— 
The bent and dinted, flawed and scarred, like blue steel 
made! 


“For Man I toil—for men have no regretting; 
So toil I, joying to be just to each for all. 

As due them all, I true them all, no flaw forgetting; 
And in a like perfection they hang upon my wall. 


“For Man is mine, but men are not my doing. 
So some shall writhe through furnaced pain to dazzle 
whole. 
Not smith of dispensation I, but smith of trueing. 
Hark! From the well-brink of Release chants soul on 
soul!” 


“And what is called your anvil? You name names madly!” 
“The state men flee and cling and flee—and would re-test! 
For all the glory of mine anvil, Heaven sings sadly. 
The soul of all perfection knows mine anvil best!” 


I keep within my heart this song of his for singing: 
“The steel that writhes beneath the sledge, white-hot— 
cold-blue! 
The anvil—the anvil—the anvil’s mighty ringing— 
And, hissing from its bath of stars, the soul steeled true!” 
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WILLIAM VAUGHN MOODY 
By Cuariton M. Lewis 


NE of the great poets of our day died in 1910. He 

had created no public furor, but his power had been 

deeply felt by many; and to them his untimely death was 

a disaster. The recent publication of his collected works 

has reawakened their enthusiasm, for some of his best poetry 

is posthumous; and a wider appreciation of his genius is sure 
to come soon. 

One’s first impression of Moody is that he was a Sym- 
bolist—that his poetry marks the high-water level of the 
Symbolist movement. But Symbolism is in fact no longer 
a movement; it is partly a memory and partly an achieve- 
ment. Even before Moody’s day the tide had begun to 
recede; but it had first overflowed all the adjacent fields, 
and there the waters linger still, widespread and disconnected. 
The truth about Moody is rather this: that he, of all recent 
poets, best succeeded in absorbing what was essential and 
vital in Symbolism, while rejecting what was merely 
accessory and decadent. 

Symbolism led a successful revolt against the material, 
the obvious, the commonplace; but it also sometimes parted 
company with the intelligible, the natural, the real. It 
explored many untrodden regions of poetic thought; but 
the search for new refinements of feeling involves some peril 
to the seeker’s health. Moody escaped this peril, and 
effected a remarkable compromise between the claims of a 
delicate poetical temperament and the claims of a vigorous 
humanity. Perhaps he had not quite the genial other- 
worldliness of Mr. Yeats, nor the elusive subtlety of Paul 
Verlaine; perhaps he had no such astonishing robustness of 
heart as Browning, or even Henley; but for fineness and 
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robustness together, in so equal a fusion as Moody exhibits, 
I do not know where to look among the moderns. 

Symbolism at its best was capable of great things. It 
was at its best when it cleared itself of obscurity, of 
irrelevancy, and especially of that narrowness of poetic 
vision which is the penalty of too curious insight. It was 
at its best, for instance, in some of the lyrics of Mr. Yeats, 
which with all their quintessential fineness are yet intelligible 
and natural; they utter a real human cry. But, even at 
its best, Symbolism was commonly not tonic. It played 
with virtuosity on many strings of the human heart, but it 
seldom touched with firmness the strings of resolution and 
courage. It avoided them, because they belonged to a 
foreign key. But the tonic quality is just what we do find 
in Moody. A specimen can hardly show him at his best, 
for Moody’s best, more than that of most poets, is in the 
whole and not in the parts; but the specimen which I quote 
will show at least a high level of poetic attainment, and it 
will show especially how Moody made Symbolism the ser- 
vant, not the master, of his own robust temperament. It is 
the second of Pandora’s songs in “The Fire-Bringer.” 
The hero, Prometheus, has just failed in his first attempt to 
snatch fire from heaven, and is ready to despair of further 
effort for mankind: 


Of wounds and sore defeat 

I made my battle stay; 

Wingéd sandals for my feet 

I wove of my delay; .. . 

From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 

I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 

O hearken, love, the battle-horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the grey disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying! 
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One of the Symbolists with whom Moody is in most obvious 
contrast is Francis Thompson—though Thompson was not, 
like Mr. Yeats, a Symbolist of the extreme left. Both 
Thompson and Moody were mystics, and both, though in 
different ways and degrees, found much of: their inspiration 
in religious instinct. But Thompson went far in the revolt 
against the natural and the real, and, though an epicure in 
imagination, he was an ascetic by conviction. It is charac- 
teristic of him to express only revulsion at the wickedness of 
the world. Man is born 


To sweat, and make his brag, and rot, 

Crowned with all honor and all shamefulness; .. . 
Like fierce beasts that a common thirst makes brothers 
We draw together toe one hid dark lake. 


Characteristic, on the other hand, of Moody—and so notably 
characteristic that I wish to lay special stress upon it—is 
a passage which I will quote from “The Masque of Judg- 
ment.” Two angels are discussing the waning of the joy of 
heaven, and one asks where lies the cause. The death-angel 
answers as Thompson might have done; but Raphael, who 
loves mankind, curiously turns the answer into the peculiar 
channel of Moody’s own thought: 


Angel of the Pale Horse. 
The cause is here, . . . 
Here in the wild and sinful heart of man,— 
Of all the fruits upon creation’s vine 
The thirstiest one to drain the vital breast 
Of God, wherein it grows. 


Raphael. 
Too fiery sweet 
Gushes the liquor from the vine He set, 
Man the broad leaf and maid the honeyed flower! 


These last lines, I repeat, are especially characteristic of 
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Moody. They reveal that peculiar conception of life which 
found expression in nearly all his writings. He was as 
much preoccupied as Thompson with the problems of evil, 
but he approached them from a widely divergent angle. 
Moody saw in evil not exactly the implacable foe of good, 
but rather its twin brother, bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh, since both good and evil are children of passion and 
will. Life is rich and wonderful because our spirits are 
charged with aspiration and liberty and love. If we are 
swayed also by jealousy and wrath, license and lust, these 
are but other manifestations of the same primal forces. The 
concords and the discords are sounded on the same strings, 
and are essential parts of one divine harmony. 

This is not an opinion, it is merely a point of view; but 
in a point of view there may be much philosophy. And this 
point of view is seized so vigorously and held so persistently 
by Moody that it becomes, as a philosophy, almost the set 
thesis of his most important poems. This is true especially 
of his trilogy of verse-dramas, “The Fire-Bringer,” “The 
Masque of Judgment,” and “The Death of Eve.” 

The first of these dramas is a retelling of the old myth 
of Prometheus, but Moody gives the story a new symbolic 
significance. Before the opening of the poem, Deukalion’s 
flood has not only overwhelmed the earth with physical disas- 
ter, it has also extinguished the fire of passion and of will even 
in the most secret places of the human heart. The survivors 
of the flood are left abject and torpid, without choice or hope, 
incapable of either good or evil; and the first part of the 
poem, in scenes of extraordinary power, shows us what life 
must be under such conditions. In the second half of the 
drama, Prometheus brings the lost element. The flood 
recedes, starlight pierces the thick darkness, and the fire of 
life enters the souls of men, rekindling them to rapture and 
also to agony. Out of the mysterious dawn of the new 
light a man’s voice is heard crying: 
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My soul is among lions. God, my God, 
Thou see’st my quivering spirit what it is! 
O lay not life upon it! We not knew 

The thing we asked for. 


But other voices give utterance to other emotions. A chorus 
of girls, awakened to the possibility of love, proclaim their 
sense of the love-god’s presence: 


He came up out of the sun, yet he goeth not down therewith; 

For, ever warmer, closer, as the evening falleth pale, 

His arm is over our necks, and his breath 

Searches whispering under our hair; and his burning whisper saith 

A thing that maketh the heart to cease and the limbs to fail, 

And the hands to grope for they know not what; 

We would not find what he whispers of, and we die if we find it not! 


The poem ends with a somewhat insolent chorus of youths 
just awakened to a sense of the triumphant destiny of man- 
hood. I borrow the epithet “somewhat insolent” from 
Professor Manly’s just and illuminating introduction to the 
collected edition, and I own that when I first read “The 
Fire-Bringer,” some ten years ago, I did not perceive that 
this chorus was meant to sound insolent. But Professor 
Manly is right. The insolence is there, and it is an essential 
feature of the poem. The first member of the trilogy ends 
appropriately with blended notes of enthusiasm and of 
ominous license. Good and evil have come into the world 
together. 

Before “The Fire-Bringer” was written, Moody’s friend 
Trumbull Stickney had published his “Prometheus Pyr- 
phoros.” Moody’s indebtedness to Stickney is in one sense 
very great, for without his “Prometheus” it seems unlikely 
that “The Fire-Bringer” would have been thought of. 
But the indebtedness is for fertile suggestion rather than 
for direct contribution. Stickney tells of the darkness and 
the bringing of the fire; but the symbolism, which makes 
the later poem what it is, was not in the earlier. Some of 
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the most striking passages in Moody’s drama are the songs 
of hope sung by Pandora—rays of light that both relieve and 
intensify the gloom. The idea of interspersing these songs 
was borrowed from Stickney, but not their lyrical splendor. 
Occasionally a detail is directly transferred from one poem 
to the other, but always in such manner as to strengthen 
the impression of Moody’s originality. Thus, after one of 
Pandora’s songs, Stickney wishes to suggest its effect upon 
Deukalion and Pyrrha: 


Deukalion. 


What a strange mournful voice is hers! 


Pyrrha. 


No, no! I feel a happiness bringing leaves 
Upon the branches, and the night is less 
Between now and tomorrow! 


Moody seizes upon the idea, and realizes it with an ampler 
symbolism. We hear out of the darkness voices of men and 
women : 


A Man’s Voice. 
Hearken! One sings upon the upper slopes. 


Another Voice. 


She opens sunny doors, which ere we look 
Are closed for everlasting, and their place 


Not to be guessed... . 


A Woman’s Voice. 
Hush, hark, the pouring music! Never yet 
The pools below the waterfalls, thy pools, 
Thy dark pools, O my heart—! 


A Young Man’s Voice. 


Delirious breast! 
She jetteth gladness as a sacred bird 
That o’er the springtime waves, at large of dawn, 
Off Delos, to the wakening Cyclades 
Declares Apollo. 
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In the cry of the “woman’s voice” we recognize the supreme 
touch of authentic Symbolism. This is, for once, the 
Symbolism of Mallarmé and Symons, the Symbolism which 
sought its subject matter in the inexpressible, the Symbolism 
which therefore aimed not to express but to suggest. 

The fundamental idea of “The Fire-Bringer,” the idea 
of using the myth of flood and fire to explain the genesis 
of good and evil, was not in Stickney’s poem; it was Moody’s 
original creation. But here, too, I suspect an impulse 
from without. Giacomo Leopardi, in a curious philosoph- 
ical romance called a “History of the Human Race,” tells 
us that in the golden age men were bored to death because 
the world lacked variety. Deukalion’s flood destroyed all 
but a few, and then Jove set about establishing life on a 
better basis. “He had learned by this time that human 
nature will not be satisfied with merely living, or with mere 
freedom from bodily pain. Whatever be its lot, the heart 
of man longs always for the unattainable; and it is afflicted 
most grievously with this vain desire when it is least beset 
with other ills. Accordingly Jove resolved upon new 
devices for the conservation of our wretched race, and his 
first device was this: to inject real evil into our lives. . . . 
And, to put an end to the torpor of the race, he sent among 
men . . . divers vain phantasms whose names were Justice, 
Power, Glory; and among them was also Love, who like 
the rest then came upon earth for the first time.” 

Had Moody read this? I think so. The parallels 
between his drama and Leopardi’s romance are not many; 
my quotations almost exhaust them; but even so they are 
rather striking for mere coincidence. And Moody, who 
was a passionate lover of many literatures, among them the 
Italian, is unlikely to have passed by Leopardi. But he 
borrowed from him not the letter, and least of all the spirit— 
for Leopardi’s was the gospel of irony and despair—but 
at most a hint for the process. As Stickney had anticipated 
Moody in dramatizing the myth of Deukalion, so had 
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Leopardi in philosophizing it. Moody left Stickney far 
behind because his genius was riper; and he quickly parted 
company with Leopardi because his genius was more 
wholesome and sound. 

“The Masque of Judgment” stands as the second member 
of the trilogy, though it was composed first. As “The 
Fire-Bringer” suggests that both good and evil are sprung 
from the seeds of divine fire and must stand together, so 
“The Masque of Judgment” suggests that they must fall 
together, if at all. The growing sin of the world is the 
growing anguish of God. But God knows that man is as 
necessary to him as he to man; and when, as the anguish 
becomes unbearable, he resolves upon the Judgment, he 
knows that he will be destroying the good with the evil, and 
that he himself must perish also. The Great Day is the end 
not only of the world, but of God’s eternity. 

The third member of the great trilogy was to have been 
“The Death of Eve,” but Moody did not live to complete 
it. We have only a lyrical sketch, contributed before 
Moody’s death to a magazine, and one entire act of the 
projected drama, now first published. These, however, 
suffice to outline the plan of the whole, and to reveal at last 
the full meaning of the trilogy. 

Moody seems to have found the germ of his last drama 
in “La Vision d’Eve” of Léon Dierx—the man who, at 
the age of sixty, succeeded Verlaine and Mallarmé as the 
poets’ chosen “prince of poets.” “La Vision d’Eve” is a 
poem of some thirty elegiac quatrains. It relates that once 
on a still morning, three years after the expulsion from 
Paradise, while Adam was hunting and the birds were sing- 
ing, Eve sat by a spring watching her babes at play, and 
communing with the God whom she still adored. She 
praised him for his justice and mercy, and declared that 
her lot was happier now than before the Fall, for now it 
was made perfect with perfect human love. Just then the 
infant Cain was suddenly seized with wrath; his eye flashed 
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savagely, and with clenched fist he struck Abel, who cried 
for help. Eve rushed to them, pale with a sudden horror, 
and fondled and soothed them both to sleep. Then came 
to Eve her “Vision” of the days to be. The death-angel, 
Azrael, showed her the crime of Cain, and Cain’s long agony 
in his beleaguered city of Enoch. He showed her the after 
world, reeking with cruelty, wrath, and sorrow; and she 
comprehended that this was the real fruition of her love. 
She sat motionless beside her children, and from her eyes, 
which had been filled with infinite peace, fell streams of 
scalding tears. 

I cannot doubt that Moody found here his first suggestion 
for “The Death of Eve.” He reproduces the death-angel, 
Azrael; and much of the first act pictures Cain’s life of 
horror in the city of Enoch. There is, too, a reminiscence 
of the central incident of the French poem. Cain, in his 
extreme age, says to Eve: 


The first that I remember of my life 

Was such a place, such a still afternoon, 

I sitting thus, thy bright head in my knees, 

And such a bird above us as him yonder 

Who dips and hushes, lifts and takes his note. 

I know not what child’s trespass I had done, 

Nor why it drove the girl out of thy face, 

Clutched at thy heart with panic, and in thine eyes 
Set shuddering love. . . . 


But the main resemblance of one poem to the other is at 
the point of their most significant divergence. Dierx boldly 
made Eve justify the sin of Paradise before the crime of 
Cain, and the justification was love. Moody, still more 
boldly, designed to justify that sin after Cain’s crime, and 
the justification was to be the whole of life, good and evil 
together. Eve in her old age resolved to seek Cain in his 
exile, and to go with him back to Paradise, there to confront 
the wrath of God. Her purpose was to declare to God her 
knowledge that she had done well, and that even the fruits 
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of her disobedience were but the fiery fulfillment of His 
creative will. When she broke her enterprise to Cain he 
at first hung back, as others had done, fearing the wrath of 
the sky; but Eve said: 


I had a son 
Who questioned his own wrath, the skies thereof, 
His own heart’s wrathful skies, what they were prone to, 
And seeing where his will went, followed it. 
I came to find that son. And shall I find him 
But as the rest, whose marrow in their bones 
Curdles to hear Eve’s whisper? Nay, thou Cain, 
Whose soul is as a torch blown back for speed, 
*Tis thou shalt light me on that fearful way 
That I must go, and that I haste to go 
Ere darkness fall forever. 


For this striking variation of the theme it is barely possible 
that Moody took a hint from a little poem of Baudelaire’s. 
But the somewhat flashy blasphemy of Baudelaire was of 
course alien to Moody’s thought—which is, indeed, but the 


culmination and consummation of the whole scheme of the 
trilogy. 

It is plain that Moody’s mind was eclectic and absorp- 
tive. Scholars of the next generation will find strange joy 
in tracing him to his sources. Professor Manly has pointed 
out his love of Euripides, and especially the influence of the 
“Bacche” upon many passages in his poetry. In one of 
these passages, to be sure, (the episode of the Prelude in 
the “Masque of Judgment”) Professor Manly will grant 
that the chief figure is the Orpheus of Apollodorus rather 
than the Pentheus of Euripides; but the general influence 
of the “Bacche” is indisputable and essential. Moody is 
Kuripidean, sometimes, even in the ambiguity of his religious 
ideas! But indeed there are few of the great poets whom 
Moody may not here and there recall. He reminds us of 
Shelley in his lyrical ecstasy. He sometimes echoes the 
vague poignancy of the Pre-Raphaelites. His “Good 
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Friday Night” and “Second Coming’—two companion 
pieces upon Christianity—are very suggestive in form 
(though not in spirit) of the two Obermann poems of 
Matthew Arnold. He recalls now and again the great odes 
of Coventry Patmore; and occasionally, it must be admitted, 
he even plays Patmore’s trick of closing the gaps in his 
inspiration with a rubble-work of very clever rhetoric. But 
the gaps in Moody’s inspiration are rare; and I trust I have 
sufficiently shown that, with all his echoings, he makes a 
final impression of distinct and powerful originality. 

Moody wrote for the stage two prose plays, “The Great 
Divide” and “The Faith-Healer.” Both plays show true 
genius, and both breathe the same liberal philosophy as the 
trilogy in verse. Good may be wrung out of evil, and the 
highest aim of man is to wring out as much of it as possible. 
In each play this principle is wrought into a subtle and 
profound study of the workings of soul upon soul; and the 
fault of each play is that the theme is too subtly and pro- 
foundly treated for stage effectiveness. Seeing Moody’s 
plays is something like reading the later novels of Mr. 
Henry James. In “The Great Divide,” however, the main 
theme was imbedded in a melodramatic action of crime, sep- 
aration, and grief; and its melodramatic qualities made the 
play one of the brilliant popular successes of the last decade. 
People did not understand just why Ruth Jordan clung to 
her husband, or why she left him, or why she came back to 
him; but in her doing of these things there was so much pas- 
sion and excitement that nobody cared much for her reasons. 
“The Faith-Healer,” on the other hand, was equally pro- 
found, equally clever in detail, and perhaps even superior 
in style; but it had no story that could be read from beyond 
the footlights. Instead of a gorge in the Rockies, the scene 
was the sick-room of an Ohio farmer’s wife. Instead of the 
fury of a drunken cowboy, the main motive-force was the 
self-questioning spirit of a mystical revivalist. The play 
failed. 
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In view of Moody’s early death, one must regret that some 
of his best vigor was put into these plays. I would much 
rather have now a finished “Death of Eve.” But if he had 
lived it would have become clear that there was no time 
wasted. Study of the stage was teaching Moody a needed 
lesson in consideration for his audience. A great poet can- 
not be too independent of his hearers, but he may easily be 
too forgetful of them; and this is what Moody too often 
was. “The Death of Eve,” however, shows a marked gain 
in clarity and orderliness—and this without loss of power. 
It is noteworthy, too, that the last drama is more dramatic 
than the others. It is not meant for the stage, to be sure; 
but even in the purely literary drama there is room for those 
effects which the stage cannot dispense with. The long 
dialogue between Eve and Cain is literary drama at its best. 
There is but one seriously exceptionable passage in it—a too 
salient reminiscence of the ghost of Banquo: 


Thou hag of hell, 
Glare not upon me with those caverned eyes! 
Whoever has done this, his life shall pay. 


Such a defect would never have passed Moody’s final 
revision— (“The Death of Eve” is obviously unrevised )— 
for he was a keen critic of his own work. Evidences of this 
are apparent in successive versions of the same poems. 
“Old Pourquoi,” for instance, appeared several years ago 
in a magazine, and now in the posthumous edition reappears 
much altered. Throughout the poem there is a strain of 
grotesque humor which weirdly enhances its imaginative 
power; but in the earlier version the strain was too insistent. 
Nearly all Moody’s changes were softenings-down of this 
element of humor. Enough of the grotesque is retained to 
serve its artistic purpose, but it is not allowed to run riot. 
Moody knew the value of discords, but he also knew the 
limits of their usefulness. On this point one wishes that 
he might have given lessons to Browning, who marred his 
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stateliest edifices by scattering gargoyles too lavishly. 
Moody had the rare advantage of possessing a critical faculty 
which curbed his liberality without paralyzing it. 

I have already hinted at Moody’s most serious fault, 
which was obscurity. It is natural that obscurity should 
be the evil genius of Symbolism, for it is not easy to make 
the ultra-violet rays visible; but is not this difficult task a 
part of art’s function? We all have rare emotions which 
we cannot express, and the business of the artist is to word 
them for us. When he leaves them in the dark, his art is 
only half achieved. Puzzles are not poetry. I have no 
right to say that any of Moody’s puzzles are insoluble, but 
some of them baffle my most resolute efforts; and of others 
it may be said that they grip the reader’s imagination 
mightily, but his intellect must be exercised to the point of 
fatigue before his imagination will come into play. In 
“The Moon-Moth” there are lines which show Moody’s 
lyrical faculty at its highest, and other lines are models of 
poetic style: 


We cry with drowsy lips how life is strange, 
And shadowy hands pour for us while we speak 
Old bowls of slumber, that the stars may range 
And the gods walk unhowled-at; 


but what does the poem mean as a whole? We shall doubt- 
less be told, some day; but at present the uninitiated reader 
can hardly divine. 

But the charge of obscurity is dangerous to make. It is 
always uncertain, and it often recoils upon the critic. 
Poetry is an experience which the reader must share with 
the writer, and there are kinds of experience of which some 
minds are incapable. I may fairly demand that everything 
be made clear; but suppose the poet asks, “Clear to whom?” 
And of course it must not be forgotten that a great deal 
of Moody’s poetry is clear enough for anybody. Such 
poems as “Gloucester Moors,” “Song-Flower and Poppy,” 
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and “Old Pourquoi” demand no more effort than indolent 
readers may make unconsciously; and these are poems of 
a high quality. 

Much of Moody’s work, like that of the Symbolists, was 
intricate analysis of emotion. What men do was of less 
interest to him than what men feel. But the feeling that 
fills his poetry is commonly the great feeling that is stirred 
by great issues, not the sentimentality of mere temperament. 
True, he is alive to the beauty of delicate sensations: 


O heart of mine, with all thy powers of white beatitude, 
What are the dearest of God’s dowers to the children of his blood? 
How blow the shy, shy wilding flowers in the hollows of his wood? 


But he was a man of too much intellectual power, and also 
of too critical humor, ever to be mawkish or trivial in his 
imaginings. When, as in “Gloucester Moors,” he gives 
utterance to the cry of modern humanitarianism, it is with 
stern recognition of the inexorable difficulty of our problems. 
In “The Daguerreotype,” a poem upon a picture of his 
mother, there are many curious and remote strayings of 
fancy, but his vigorous originality secures a final effect of 
masculine directness. This poem, indeed, bears well the 
inevitable comparison with William Cowper’s familiar 
“Lines” on the same subject. Those lines are touching and 
sincere; their very simplicity is a potent charm to all whose 
taste is unspoiled; and for my part I treasure them none 
the less affectionately for being locked up in the dear old 
general-housework couplets that our grandfathers loved. 
But Moody has attempted a higher flight and has sustained 
it. Asarecord of actual past experience his poem may seem 
not so inartificial as Cowper’s, not so free from traces of 
conscious after-analysis; but as a passionate utterance of 
present emotion and present burning thought, it is a great 
achievement. 

It is indeed one of the remarkable things about Moody 
that, with all his subtle emotions and subtle imaginings, he 
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is almost free from over-elaboration and from frigid excess 
of heat. These are too common weaknesses in recent 
poetry—in the poetry, for instance, of Francis Thompson. 
Crowding of the emotions is, indeed, one of the defects of 
the qualities of Symbolism, though of course it has its 
analogues in the poetry of other schools. Honest Eliza- 
bethan rant, the vice of heroic drama, was not dissimilar. 
That, however, was but stage thunder, and it offends us 
because the noise is out of proportion to the accompanying 
illumination. The vice of Symbolism is more like heat 
lightning; all creation is transfigured by the lambent glow, 
and one only wonders that there is no shock. When we 
find these effects in the work of the Symbolists, we glance 
back with increased affection to the imperishable art of 
Cowper. But Moody’s critical judgment and robust taste 
kept him out of danger; and consequently, when it is his 
work that we are reading, our prevailing impression is rather 
that Symbolism added a rich territory to the domain of 
modern poetry, and that Moody has taken this for his own 
by divine right. 

If I have over-emphasized Moody’s affiliations with the 
Symbolists, it would require another article to correct the 
error. It is his manner that recalls them more than his 
matter, for he was an interested student of much that they 
ignored. Indeed he promised, if he lived, to create for us 
just that satisfying poetic interpretation of the very complex 
life of to-day which the world is so eagerly looking for. 
The three great Victorians, while perhaps more strongly 
established than ever as classics, are becoming every year 
less contemporary; they are great poets, but they are not 
our. poets. The social sense that is stirring in us finds little 
satisfaction in the dogmatic individualism of Browning: 
our scorn of intellectual compromise makes Tennyson no 
longer gospel; and even Arnold, in some respects the nearest 
to us of all, seems hardly to have realized that the world is 
alive and still young. What we most miss in these poets 
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is just what Moody was beginning to give us; and he was 
not giving it in the spirit of ultra-modern naturalism, for 
he was saturated with the old world’s culture and he had the 
poetic vision. 

I like to remember that among the first to recognize 
Moody’s genius was Richard Watson Gilder. Moody was 
the subject of his stanzas entitled “A New Poet.” I do 
not know whether this identification was ever publicly 
announced; but it cannot be impertinent ‘to quote some of 
the verses here, and so link the memories of two fine and 
generous spirits. Gilder’s praise was discerning and just; 
but his fear, alas, has been too tragically realized: 


Friends, beware! 

A sound of singing in the air! 

The love-song of a man who loves his fellow-men; 

Mother-love and country-love, and the love of sea and fen; 

Lovely thoughts and mighty thoughts and thoughts that linger long; 
There has come to the old world’s singing the thrill of a brave new song. 


They said there were no more singers, 

But listen!—a master voice! 

A voice of the true joy-bringers! 

Now will ye heed and rejoice, 

Or pass on the other side, 

And wait till the singer has died,— 

Then weep o’er his voiceless clay? 

Friends, beware! 

A keen, new sound is in the air,— 
Know ye a poet’s coming is the old world’s judgment day ! 
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THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


By Avarp LonGLEy BIsHoP 


HE recent rise in prices is a matter of great public 
interest. This is because it affects so vitally the cost of 
living—a question which has become of the utmost concern 
to the great majority of people, especially the wage- 
earning and salaried classes, and others of relatively small 
incomes. The rise in prices is, by no means, solely of local 
concern; for, in other countries than the United States, 
according to the best evidence available, a similar movement 
has been in progress. In Canada, retail prices for 1911 
averaged five per cent higher than for the previous year, 
and they are still on an upward trend; while statistics have 
been prepared for the United Kingdom which point in the 
same direction. A government commission has recently 
made a noteworthy inquiry into the question of rising prices 
in New Zealand. Of late, an American consul has stated 
that this is the leading economic question of the day in 
Germany. Again, in Buenos Aires, one hundred thousand 
persons took part in a recent demonstration against the 
advancing prices of the necessities of life; and the Japanese 
press, in discussing the same general topic, has drawn 
attention to the fact that Tokio exceeds all other cities of 
the world in the increase of the cost of living. Numerous 
other instances of a similar nature could be cited. But it 
is hardly necessary to multiply them in order to draw the 
conclusion that an upward movement of prices, resulting 
in an increased cost of living, is now well-nigh universal. 
Naturally, such a state of affairs, involving far-reaching 
social consequences, has provoked much discussion, and 
many investigators have tried to find the causes. But in 
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this case, unfortunately, causes are not easy to seek out; 
and while many are asserted, none as yet are capable of 
scientific demonstration. In most respects, explanations 
reduce to matters of individual belief, and no single 
diagnosis has received more than local recognition. This 
is so well recognized that a movement has begun in this 
country to arrange for an international congress which shall 
find out, if possible, the cost of living in different countries, 
the causes for its increase, and the remedies. Until a great 
deal of light has been shed upon the question of rising 
prices, by this or some other well-ordered plan, it is necessary 
that present conclusions should be held open for revision if 
fuller discussion reveals errors. In the meantime, however, 
there is no reason for not surveying the problem in the light 
of such data as are available. Certain basic principles 
already are being elucidated, and a wealth of facts is being 
gathered which are serving to illuminate the field. 
Inasmuch as the usual procedure nowadays is not to 
barter commodities the one for the other, but to exchange 
goods for money or vice versa, it is clear that a rise in prices 
may be referred to either one of the two factors, goods or 
money. Probably the majority of economists hold that the 
recent rise in prices is due primarily to the increased 
production of gold, and to various influences referable to 
the monetary systems of the different countries. Some 
economists and many practical business men refuse to accept 
this theory, but point to certain conditions affecting, 
either directly or indirectly, the goods themselves as being 
fundamental. More specifically, they do not go so far as 
to deny that gold inflation has affected the price level. But 
they believe that the recent rise in prices, particularly of 
farm and other food products—those upon which the present 
discussion of the high cost of living centres—is due 
chiefly to the exertion of influences upon the commodities 
themselves, and not, first of all, to the increased gold supply. 
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For those who reject the gold inflation theory and accept 
the other alternative, there is opened up a wide field of 
inquiry. Some point to the alleged operations of the trusts, 
and to various trade agreements as being at the root of the 
evil. Others throw the blame entirely on the tariff, and think 
that its downward revision or abolition would work the 
desired effect. Others contend that a shortened working day 
has resulted in a smaller return for labor; hence the upward 
movement of prices. Furthermore, it has been stated that 
the modern cold storage system, which was supposed to be an 
unalloyed boon to humanity, is largely responsible for the 
rise in prices of such commodities as meat and eggs. It is 
said that “the enlargement of the facilities for storing, trans- 
porting, and selling these products has been misused by the 
warehousemen, on the one hand to compel the grower to 
regulate production, and on the other hand to maintain 
artificial market rates to the consumer, based on the restric- 
tion and the non-perishable quality of the visible supply.” 
Still others point to the disproportionate increase of the 
urban population—the growth of the cities at the expense of 
the country—as the basic cause for the high prices of foods. 
And a host of other reasons, more or less contradictory of 
each other, have been advanced at one time or another. 

There are two principal reasons for such a wide range 
of explanations. First of all, the problem is extremely 
complex and subtle. Under a much simpler social organiza- 
tion than now exists, or in the light of history, it is a com- 
paratively easy task to analyze a problem, and to perceive 
the interplay of cause and effect. But when, under the 
highly organized industrial and social conditions of to-day, 
we try to examine any important problem within the field 
of the social sciences such as the one now under considera- 
tion, it is next to impossible to determine the causes. For 
there is great difficulty in getting at all the different sets 
of facts, isolating them, and weighing their relative 
importance. Hence, there is ample room for controversy, 
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each investigator being influenced, both in his methods and 
conclusions, by his own peculiar temperament and by his 
outlook upon life in general. 

The other important reason for the lack of agreement in 
diagnosing the case of rising prices is that the phrase means 
different things to different classes of people. Those of a 
theoretical or scientific bent generally take an academic 
rather than a practical view of the subject; hence they are 
likely to have in mind chiefly the broader aspects, such as 
the general rise of the price level in the wholesale market, 
as shown by index numbers. But to the masses, index 
numbers, being based upon the average of prices of many 
commodities some of which in all probability they never will 
use at all, are either unknown or are of comparatively little 
concern. Their vital interests are centred upon the advanc- 
ing retail prices of those goods which of necessity form the 
largest item in their weekly budgets. Consequently, the 
public unrest in this country and elsewhere has been due 
chiefly to the soaring prices, first, of the necessary articles 
of food, then of shelter and clothing. And this is why the 
rank and file of people, whether educated or not, who do 
not understand the purely economic aspects of the phenom- 
enon of rising prices, view it as related primarily to the 
retail charges of those things which are regarded as the 
necessities and comforts of life for families of limited means. 

Let us consider, first of all, the claim that the high price 
of food products is due to the increasing proportion of the 
population which may be classed as city rather than country 
dwellers. Everyone knows that in the United States and 
elsewhere the cities have been growing for decades at the 
expense of the rural districts. And it has been assumed 
that those who have remained on the farms have not pro- 
duced a surplusage of the staple food products large enough 
to meet the ever increasing demands of the non-producing 
urban population. Hence, there are those who have con- 
cluded that it is in accordance with the law of supply and 
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demand that prices have advanced. But if we accept the 
statement as set forth in a recent publication of our Federal 
Department of Agriculture, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the lure of the city has caused no diminution in the 
world’s annual output of food products. On the contrary, 
in recent years when food prices have been soaring the 
highest, the world’s annual output has actually increased 
faster than the yearly growth of population. Leaving 
China out of account, the population of the civilized world 
increases at the rate of a little over one per cent a year. 
But, since 1895, the average annual increase of the world’s 
cereals (inc'uding wheat, corn, oats, rye, and barley) has 
been about two and one-half per cent. And what is true 
of the cereals applies equally well to most other crops. The 
investigation just referred to covered eleven products which, 
in the United States, include over three-quarters of the 
acreage and about seventy per cent of the value of all the 
farm crops. It was believed that the list was sufficiently 
inclusive, and that the commodities mentioned therein 
showed such a uniform increase in output as to warrant the 
conclusion that “agricultural production, during recent 
years of enhancing prices, has increased more rapidly than 
population”; and that “recent advances in the cost of living 
are not due to the scarcity or lessening of agricultural prod- 
ucts.” An examination of the data covering meat foods 
pointed to the same general conclusion. It indicated that 
“the aggregate supply of animal products, as in the case of 
crop production, has kept pace with population during the 
past decade.” These results, however, represent a condition 
applicable to the whole world; whereas, with respect to any 
particular country, they would not necessarily hold true. 
For each political unit is by no means a self-supporting 
economic area, and it might very well be that a demand 
should exist for certain food products entirely beyond the 
home supply. And it is quite within the bounds of possi- 
bility to imagine that a protective tariff is instrumental in 
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keeping out the surplus from other countries of just such 
foods as are in general demand. However, omitting these 
questions as apart from the main point now under considera- 
tion, the contention is made that to assume that there must 
be a certain fixed ratio between the numbers in the city and 
in the country to insure an abundant food supply is an error. 
The development of machinery in farming operations, the 
progress of scientific agriculture, and other important 
factors have made it possible to dispense with the services 
of numerous hand laborers whose work, under an earlier 
method of farming, was essential. Therefore, all things 
being considered, the claim that the growth of the city 
population at the expense of the country is the cause of the 
high prices of foods is not supported by facts. 

Let us turn now to the theory that the general rise in prices 
is due primarily to over-production of gold and to other fac- 
tors in the monetary system. It will be seen that, whereas the 
theory just disposed of rested upon the supposed scarcity 
of goods on the commodity side of the price-ratio, this is 
based upon the idea that there is inflation on the money side 
of the price-ratio. The heart of this proposition is that 
gold inflation has reduced the purchasing power of gold, 
so that it now takes more money than it did to buy the same 
article. It now requires, on the average, about a dollar and 
a half to purchase what could have been bought in 1896 
for a dollar. Every intelligent person admits that the 
purchasing power of gold has decreased; but many are not 
convinced that rising prices are due as much to the inflation 
of gold, and to a consequent reduction of its purchasing 
power, as to causes operating upon the commodities. In 
spite of this disagreement, there is good reason, however, for 
commending the recent plan for standardizing the dollar, 
for this would unquestionably make its purchasing power 
more stable. Fortunately, the proposal is meeting with 
approval by many who are the best qualified to pass judg- 
ment upon its merits; and, if it is carried through, it will check 
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the rise of the general price level, in so far as this rise is 
due to influences connected with gold. But it would not, 
of course, touch the problem of rising prices in so far as these 
are due to causes outside the monetary system. The pres- 
ent-day discussions of this question have been so centred 
upon gold inflation that other factors have not received the 
attention which they merit. It has been largely disregarded 
that, apart from the influences which affect primarily the 
rise of the general price level, there are others which are 
responsible directly for the rise in price of many articles of 
general use. The latter influences are grounded in our 
modern commercial and social systems; and though often 
difficult to trace, they are unquestionably of far greater 
importance than usually is supposed. Moreover, they 
would continue to operate under any monetary system what- 
soever until they themselves were removed. Such being the 
case, it is their significance that we now wish to emphasize. 

Consider, for example, the effect of the middleman upon 
the prices of certain commodities. The hard-headed retail 
customer, who by force of circumstances must make every 
dollar buy as much as possible, cannot see that overproduc- 
tion of gold plays any important part in a valid explanation 
of why he has to pay out increasingly large sums of it for, 
let us say, a good cut of beef. He reasons that prices in 
the market where he trades are no longer governed by the 
law of supply and demand; but that a strong organization 
which he can only contemplate, though not with pleasure, 
and never see in its workings, is arbitrarily fixing the price. 
And if he could but know by how much each of the middle- 
men intervening between the producer and the retail dealer 
before him has raised the price, he would be able to explain 
away a rather large share of the sum now being asked for 
the goods he is buying. 

The force of this line of reasoning may be illustrated by 
some instances of price enhancement which have been 
recently reported. A short time ago a gentleman who lives 
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in one of the larger cities of the Canadian Middle West— 
one which is provided with good railway facilities—bought 
a barrel of apples from a retailer in that city for $5.25. 
Upon examining the contents of the barrel, a note was found 
from the eastern grower saying: “I got seventy cents for 
this barrel of apples. _What did you pay for it?” In this 
case, no one should accuse the fruit farmer of being respon- 
sible for the high price charged the final purchaser. On 
the contrary, it was due to the imposition of a nowise 
moderate tax by the several intervening middlemen. 
Although we are unable accurately to analyze the situation, 
it was about as follows. First the original buyer made a 
profit which was added to the purchase price; a jobber or 
wholesaler then added his toll. The railroad company 
received a reasonable charge, against which there is no com- 
plaint, for its service in carrying the fruit to its destination. 
Then the wholesale fruit merchant in the western city made 
his profit in selling to the retailer; and finally the retailer 
figured in his profit, which included the delivery charge, 
with the result that the consumer was required to pay 
between seven and eight times the first cost of the apples. 
Another similar case was reported last October at the con- 
vention of Southwestern Growers which was held at Dallas. 
A farmer was given $53.00 per carload for watermelons 
which soon were retailed at a price yielding $750.00 a car. 
The amount of profit taken by the middlemen here was 
inordinate, to say the least. Again, at a recent conference 
of producers and consumers held in New York City, a Long 
Island gardener reported that the selfsame cauliflowers 
which had been sold out of the fields last season for forty- 
five cents a barrel were followed to Washington Market, 
where they were found selling at twenty-five cents a head. 
Another told of disposing of beans for thirty cents a bushel, 
and of tracing them to the city stores where they were 
selling readily enough at fifteen cents a quart—a rate of four 
dollars and eighty cents a bushel. The number of similar 
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instances which are now coming to light reminds one some- 
what of the methods employed and the profits taken by the 
old-time frontier traders. For a mere trifle they bought 
goods which were in great demand in the world’s market 
from those who were altogether unaware of the prices later 
to be obtained, thus making a fabulous profit. 

It is true that the few cases here instanced may be 
extreme: doubtless they are. Nor is it the intention to deny 
that many foods are grown at a greater expense to-day than 
formerly; and this is likely to increase their cost. Farm 
lands have advanced in value, and so has the price of farm 
labor. The same is true of feed, lumber, machinery, taxes, 
and other items of outgo which are necessary in farming 
economy. And so, as a general proposition, higher prices 
must be obtained for their products by the owners of the 
farms in order that they may continue to live and prosper. 
There is evidence that, on the whole, the farmer is recom- 
pensed, to some degree at least, for such additional burdens. 
But anyone who is acquainted with the modern conditions 
of production and distribution knows that the above 
examples of arbitrary advancement in price illustrate an 
important cause for the high city prices of many farm prod- 
ucts. The movement of goods from the farm to the retail 
city market is accompanied by expenditures which, in many 
cases, are entirely uncalled for. In all probability, distri- 
bution can no longer be done efficiently without the middle- 
man. At the present day, however, he is performing too 
many unnecessary functions, with the result that, in 
numerous lines of trade, too many middlemen have to be 
supported at the expense of the public. And here lies a 
basic reason why it is impossible to convince the thousands 
of intelligent consumers, who have a knowledge of actual 
market conditions, that over-production of gold is in any 
way responsible for such increases in prices as have been 
mentioned. They would readily admit, however, that it has 
been a factor in breeding extravagance, and in placing the 
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public at the mercy of certain keen-witted individuals who 
must continue to squeeze out extortionate profits in order 
progressively to raise their standards of living. 

Another important cause operating in the direction of 
high city prices for farm products is waste. Their move- 
ment from the original producer to the final consumer is 
marked nowadays by a high percentage of deterioration 
which, under a less complex state of society, did not take 
place. With better methods of handling in transit and of 
storage at the terminals, much of the waste could be checked. 
Time was when there were practically no losses due to the 
perishability of commodities. Each farmer took his surplus 
of butter, eggs, poultry, potatoes, and other products to the 
neighboring town and disposed of them at once, either to 
the final consumer or to some shopkeeper who soon doled 
them out to his customers. The growth of cities, making 
it necessary now to call upon wider areas for the food sup- 
ply, has rendered this simple method of distribution wholly 
impracticable. And so the large city market has developed. 
The traffic in perishable farm products has grown very 
much faster than have the facilities for their economical 
handling; hence an enormous waste. It is impossible to 
obtain full and accurate statistics, but those which are 
available point unmistakably towards a great annual loss. 
In New York City, for example, the Board of Health con- 
demned and caused to be destroyed in the year 1911 eight 
and one-half million pounds of fruit, two and one-half 
million pounds of vegetables, three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds of fish, seventy-three thousand pounds of eggs, 
and ninety-five thousand pounds of miscellaneous market 
produce. There is every reason for believing that this list 
represents but a small fraction of the actual waste of these 
commodities in the markets of New York City. Consider, 
in this connection, the enormous quantities of perishable 
goods which the retail dealer is forced to throw away each 
year because they have spoiled on his hands. It is a reason- 
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able supposition that all over the country similar conditions 
prevail, resulting in an annual loss of hundreds of millions 
of dollars. To give a single instance, it has been estimated 
that about ten per cent of the total output of the egg and 
poultry business of the country is wasted in marketing. If 
such striking figures as are now available are shown, after 
further investigation, to be capable of general application, 
it may be found that the annual waste in many farm prod- 
ucts goes a long way towards offsetting their yearly 
increase in output. So that, taking deterioration into 
account, the actual supply to be sold at retail may be no 
more than keeping pace with the growth of population. 

This question is worth a good deal of study and must 
have it before accurate conclusions can be drawn in their 
application to the problem of high prices. It is clear, how- 
ever, that waste leads to the increase in price of such goods 
as survive the process of transit, in that the loss is shifted 
in large part to the consumer. Those who have given some 
study to these matters have come to the conclusion that the 
equipment of railroad or union terminals with refrigerators, 
warehouses, and other up-to-date facilities for handling 
perishable products is the best solution of the market prob- 
lem. Furthermore, they believe that, if “the enormous 
waste” can be eliminated “that comes from the lack of 
facilities for unloading and handling perishable stuff, the 
saving will mean not only a more plentiful and _ better 
supply, but a general reduction in prices.” 

In addition to what may be called the economic causes of 
price advancement, of which only a few have been considered 
here, there are others which lie more within the field of 
sociology, in that they are based upon various customs and 
fashions which now prevail. This group of causes merits 
far more attention than it has yet received. Take, for 
example, the present-day custom of selling goods in individ- 
ual packages. A generation or two ago, no long rows of 
attractive boxes graced the pantry shelves; the household 
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supply of spices, cereals, tea, coffee, sugar, and butter was 
bought from the grocer in bulk. Such commodities were 
weighed out as sold, brought home in paper bags, there to 
be kept and drawn upon until the supply needed to be 
replenished. This may have been an inconvenient method 
for those who had charge of the larder, and it was 
undoubtedly less sanitary than the present style of handling, 
but it had the redeeming feature of economy. To-day, 
such goods almost universally are put up in relatively expen- 
sive and supposedly attractive packages, adapted in size to 
meet the needs of every type of buyer. Of course the 
majority of the public now prefer to buy their supplies in 
accordance with the fashion, and no argument is here being 
advanced for a return to the more primitive and simple 
methods of dispensing commodities. But the fact should 
not be overlooked that, for such convenient packages which 
the families of a generation or so ago did not enjoy in their 
household economy, the people of to-day are paying many 
millions of dollars annually. Their cost, as well as that of 
the labels and printing connected therewith, is not borne by 
the maker, wholesaler, or jobber. Nor is the enormous outlay 
for advertising such wares deducted from profits. All such 
expenses are shifted, in large part if not wholly, to the 
consuming public who, if the seller gets a fair margin of 
profit, are forced to pay more than would be necessary under 
a simpler method of handling. 

Another cause of high prices, which is based upon custom 
and fashion and for which the complaining public itself is 
largely responsible, is the expensive service now demanded 
of the merchants. There have crept into our economic and 
social life certain customs and methods of having things 
done for us which have made life easier and more comfort- 
able. And those whose business it is to create new demands 
for various goods and services, and then grow rich in cater- 
ing to such demands, have learned to a nicety how to appeal 
to the vanity and other weaknesses of human nature. The 
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modern methods of retail business, in so far as they are based 
upon such customs and newly created demands, serve to 
illustrate this point. They call for the performance of cer- 
tain services on the part of merchants for which not only 
the wealthy, who set the pace and can well shoulder the 
additional charge, but also the vast majority, who can ill 
afford it, are now paying a big price. In a word, the public 
has come to demand the furnishing of a high-class service 
from those with whom they deal. The problem has been 
worked out for their patrons by different merchants in all 
sorts of ways, of which attractive waiting and lunch rooms, 
free organ recitals, free use of the telephone, and express 
deliveries are a few examples. It is the public who enjoy 
such services as are provided, and who pay for the entire 
upkeep. 

Let us consider in some detail the matter of delivering 
orders. The plant which the different retail firms in the 
cities must maintain for this purpose represents the invest- 
ment of a great deal of capital. Auto-deliveries, rubber- 
tired wagons, horses, and men cannot be at the beck and call 
of the public, at a moment’s notice, unless somebody 
pays the bills. There is little doubt but that the system 
is entirely too costly, and is altogether out of proportion to 
the volume of business transacted. There are merchants 
engaged in some lines of retailing who readily admit that 
ten years ago more business could be done with a few teams 
than now can be carried on successfully with twice the 
former number. One has only to observe the number and 
character of the orders delivered during a day on a single 
residential street of any of the large cities to be impressed 
with the burning necessity of establishing in this work the 
principles of conservation. A dozen or more teams and 
men representing as many firms are now engaged in doing 
that which, under a better organized system and one in 
which the public was less exacting, could be done by one. 
In order to keep the trade of a good customer, the retailer 
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feels that he must be prepared upon a moment’s notice to 
deliver a rush order, though it may be for only a few cents’ 
worth. 

A generation or so ago such exacting conditions were 
largely unknown. The usual run of customer visited the 
grocery or dry-goods store in person about once a week, 
and bought a supply of all the articles needed in the family 
economy for several days in advance. Seldom, if ever, was 
anything forgotten; and the goods, if not too bulky, were 
actually carried home by the purchaser instead of being left 
for delivery. At any rate, if the shopkeeper were called 
upon to deliver them, he had a large order to handle and 
could take his time in forwarding the bundle along with 
others which went in the same direction. 

To-day, however, with the common use of the telephone, 
and with a pronounced change in social customs with 
respect to marketing, orders are sent in each morning at 
least, and often several times a day from a single house. 
And so the problem of getting the petty orders ready and 
delivering them so as to satisfy his customers becomes an 
enormous one for the merchant to handle. The house- 
keeper now will not wait for the goods to be sent at the con- 
venience of the merchant: they must be sent up at once 
else the future trade will go to a rival. Everyone knows 
that it is not unusual nowadays for a team to make a 
duplicate trip, covering a distance of perhaps a mile or more, 
with some trifling article which may be essential to a palat- 
able luncheon, but whose market value is less by far than 
the actual cost of its delivery. It is flattering indeed to 
know that such a rapid and attentive service is at one’s 
command. But those who enjoy it should remember, when 
complaining about high prices, that this is paid for in no other 
way than by the merchant adding the full charge for the 
service to the prices of his goods. And if it be true that 
the few concerns which maintain no deliveries do not under- 
sell their more accommodating rivals, it is highly probable 
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that they are taking refuge behind the more generally 
adopted system, and are receiving a larger margin of profit 
on their sales. 

In conclusion, it should not be overlooked that rising 
prices do not bear the sole responsibility for the fact that it 
costs more to live to-day than it did formerly. If prices 
had not advanced during the last decade, but had remained 
stationary, the average family would now be greatly embar- 
rassed in living on an income which, ten years ago, was 
considered adequate. A great many luxuries of an earlier 
day are now looked upon as indispensable, even to the family 
of moderate means. And this is why the economic problem 
of living, for all excepting the very poor and the very rich, 
is both one of high prices and of an attempt at high living. 
The pace is set by the successful rich. What they elect to 
enjoy in their daily life economy and the nature of the ser- 
vices which they choose to demand from those who supply 
their numerous wants, become the goal towards which the 
vast majority strive unceasingly. In the long run, this 
may result in a real benefit to society as a whole, and it is 
not a discouraging sign of the times. But it would indeed 
be a boon to humanity if those who have it within their 
power to set the pace would simplify their methods of 
living and be less exacting with respect to service. By so 
doing they would relieve the strain upon the great numbers 
who are in the race to keep up as best they can with those 
whom, consciously or unconsciously, they are following. 
Thus the way would be opened for the solution of that part 
of the problem of the high cost of living which relates, not 
to rising prices, but to the cost of high living. 
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CLIMATES OF THE PAST 
By CuHar.tes SCHUCHERT 


HE ancient philosophers imagined that the earth arose 

out of darkness and chaos, and that its present form 
and condition came about gradually through the creative 
acts of an omniscient and omnipresent God. Certain Greek 
philosophers tell us that the world had its origin in a 
primeval chaos; others that it arose out of water or an all- 
pervading primeval substance with inherent power of move- 
ment, that the energy of this primal matter determined heat 
and cold, and that the stars originated from fire and air. 
It was Empedocles (492-432 B. C.) who first told us that 
the interior of the earth was hot and composed of molten 
material, an opinion he formulated after seeing the volcanic 
activities of the Sicilian Mount Etna, in whose crater he is 
said to have met his fate. 

The geology of to-day still teaches that the interior of the 
earth is very hot, but that the material of which it consists 
is as dense and rigid as steel, and that little of the interior 
high temperatures attain the earth’s surface because of the 
low conductivity of the rocky and far less dense outer shell. 
The older geologists believed that this shell originally was 
thin, and that therefore much heat was radiated into space, 
this idea being a natural result of the Laplacian theory of 
earth origin. In other words, they held that the earth once 
was a very small star which, in the course of the eons, 
gradually cooled and formed a crust. Therefore it was 
postulated that because this crust formerly must have been 
thin, life began in hot waters and the climates of the 
geologic past were hot, with dense atmospheres charged with 
far more carbonic acid and water vapor than they now hold. 
The present type of climate with zonal belts of decidedly 
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varying temperature and polar ice caps was thought to be of 
very recent origin, resultant from a much thickened rocky 
crust. All of these conceptions are now greatly modified by 
the planetesimal hypothesis of Chamberlin and Moulton, 
which teaches of an earth accreting around a primordial cold 
nucleus through the infalling of small cold bodies, the plane- 
tesimals, all of this material being derived from a spiral nebu- 
lar mass formed by the colliding of two large bodies. As the 
nuclear earth grew in dimensions, so also was increased the 
gravitative pressure, gradually developing central heat 
which spread to the surface and there broke out in a long 
period of great volcanic activity. 

Our knowledge of glacial climates had its origin in the 
Alps, the land of magnificent scenery and marvellous 
glaciers, through the work of Andreas Scheuzer early in the 
eighteenth century. This was at first only a study of the 
interesting local glaciers; but out of it gradually came about, 
especially through the studies of De Saussure, Hugi, Venetz, 
Charpentier, Schimper, and Louis Agassiz, the application 
of conditions observed in the Alps to the very widely dis- 
tributed foreign bowlders known as erratics and to the hete- 
rogeneous accumulations of sands, clays, and bowlders called 
“tills.” The engineer Venetz, in 1821, pointed out that the 
Alpine glaciers had once been of far greater size, and that 
glaciation had been on a scale of enormous magnitude in 
some former period. By degrees the older conception that 
the erratics and tills were of flood, river, or iceberg origin 
gave way to the theory of colder climates and glaciers of 
continental extent. It was shown that the reduced tem- 
perature was finally succeeded by greater warmth, and that 
in the wake of the melting glaciers the land was strewn with 
erratics, with thick accumulations of heterogeneous rocks 
deposited at the edge of ice sheets and known as moraines, 
and with great fans of bowlder clays and sands, all this being 
the diluvium or deluge material of the older philosophers, 
and the drift or tills of modern students of earth science. 
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Throughout more than a century of study we have learned 
how glaciers do their work and what results are accom- 
plished by their motion plus the action of temperature, air, 
and water. The present geographic distribution of the 
glaciers, together with that of the glacial deposits, shows us 
that during the Pleistocene, or most recent glacial period, the 
temperature of the entire earth was lowered. We also 
know that this cold period was not a uniformly continuous 
one, but that during the Pleistocene there were no less than 
four intermediate warmer climates, so warm indeed that 
during one of them lions and hippopotamuses lived in 
western Europe along with primitive man. This was 
thousands upon thousands of years before human history 
began. We may now be living in another interglacial warm 
period, though more probably we are just emerging from 
the Pleistocene ice age. 

With the reduction of the temperature, great variations 
also took place in the local supply of moisture, in the number 
of dark days, and in the air currents. How great these 
changes were in Pleistocene time is now being revealed to 
us through the work of the geologists, palzontologists, 
and ethnologists of Europe, where this record is far more 
detailed than in North America. Their observations pic- 
ture a fierce struggle on the part of the hardier organisms 
against the colder climates, a blotting out of those addicted 
to confirmed habits and to warmer conditions, and a driving 
southward of certain elements of the flora and fauna from 
the glaciated into the non-glaciated regions. The result 
was the disestablishment of the entire organic world of the 
Pleistocene lands. More than once man and his organic 
surroundings have been forced to wander into new regions; 
the life of cool to cold climates has dispossessed that of 
milder temperatures, and with each moderation of the 
climate the hardier floras and faunas have advanced with 
the retreating glaciers, or become stranded and isolated in 
the mountains. As the organic world is dependent upon 
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sunlight, temperature, and moisture, it is not difficult to 
see why these same factors are essential to man and his 
civilization. 

The Pleistocene is the youngest division of geologic time; 
back of it stretches a deciphered chronology whose length 
bewilders the imagination. Geologists speak of millions of 
years, hardly ever less than seventy-five millions, as the 
age of the globe; and yet since radium has been discovered 
the physicists tell us that we must multiply these figures 
at least by ten, while before this discovery they would not 
allow us more than twenty-five millions of years since the 
earth began to have water-laid rocks. Even so, as mortals 
we appear to be dealing with eternity, and yet in our 
imagination we think of endless similar cycles preceding the 
one through which the sun and earth have passed. 

Back of the Pleistocene lies the Tertiary or Cenozoic era, 
a time when mammals dominated the lands for not less than 
three million years; and still farther in the past is the mid- 
dle time of earth history, the Mesozoic, an era which endured 
fully thrice as long as the succeeding one, and during which 
reptiles were the highest development of land animals. 
From this middle period we pass back into that ancient time 
known to geologists as the Paleozoic, lasting six times 
longer than the Tertiary. This time also abounded in 
animal life, but the great majority of it lived in the seas; 
thence through the accident of environment a few stocks 
of fishes spread over the lands, where the necessity of adapta- 
tion to evanescent waters forced them to change fins into 
legs, and gill-breathing into lung-breathing, thus becoming 
amphibians. Back of the Paleozoic the “medals of crea- 
tion” are very scarce, and consequently we know almost 
nothing of this most ancient life. The vast thicknesses of 
stratified rocks, however, and the many alterations to which 
they have been subjected bear witness to a tremendous 
amount of geologic work that must have consumed at least 
as much time as that of the Paleozoic. This era is known 
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as the Proterozoic, or time of earliest life, and not a few 
students hold that it endured as long as all subsequent time. 
However this may be, what we see in the record at the very 
beginning of the Proterozoic indicates physical processes 
like those in operation to-day. Not only that, but glacial 
material of wide extent is also found here, showing plainly 
that even as long ago as earliest Proterozoic time the 
earth had a thick solid crust and, at intervals, times of low 
temperature,—facts that are not at all in harmony with the 
Laplacian theory that the earth has passed through an 
astral or molten condition. 

Hardly had the Pleistocene glacial climate been proven, 
when geologists began to point out the possibilities of earlier 
ones. An able Scotch writer, Sir Andrew Ramsay, 
described in 1855 certain late Palwozoic conglomerates of 
middle England which he said were of glacial origin, but 
his evidence, though never completely gainsaid, has not been 
generally accepted. In the following year, an Englishman, 
Doctor Blanford, proved that the Talchir conglomerates 
occurring in central and southern India were of glacial 
origin, and since then the evidence for a late Paleozoic cold 
period has been steadily accumulating. This cold age is 
known as the Permic glacial period. Africa is the land 
of recurring glacial deposits, and here in 1870 Sutherland 
pointed out that the conglomerates of the Karoo formation 
were of glacial origin, and, further, that they rest on an old 
land surface which has been grooved, scratched, and polished 
by the movement of glaciers. Australia, too, has Permic 
glacial tills. It is only very recently that the evidence 
found in many places in the Southern Hemisphere has 
become widely known; but so convincing is this testimony 
that all geologists are now ready to accept the conclusion 
that a glacial climate was as widespread in Permic time 
as in the Pleistocene age. This time of organic stress, 
curiously, did not affect the polar lands, but rather those 
regions bordering the equatorial zone, while the temperate 
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and arctic zones of the Northern Hemisphere were not 
glaciated but seem to have had winters alternating with 
summers. The lands that were more or less covered with 
snow and ice lay on each side of the equator, that is, roughly, 
from 20° to 40° north and south of this line. 

Just previous to the Permic glaciation, the world had a 
cosmopolitan flora, peculiar to a warm and moist climate, 
and totally different from that of to-day. Only the marsh 
plants of this time are known, the record lying buried in 
the various Carboniferous fields of many lands. In the 
main, they consisted of tall, scouring rushes or “horsetails” 
(Calamites); gigantic ground pines, known as scale trees 
(Lepidodendron) and seal trees (Sigillaria), as tall as the 
average evergreen tree of to-day and considerably thicker; 
and also cone-bearing trees (Cordaites) related to the 
modern pines but with leaves long and strap-like instead of 
needle-shaped. Besides ferns, there were many more plants 
of fern-like appearance (Cycadofilices), some of them large 
like the living tree ferns; this beautiful fern-like vegetation, 
however, had already evolved into structures more complex 
than the true ferns, for in place of reproductive spores, seeds 
were developed, a progression suggestive of the coming 
flowering plant. It was a sombre flora of greens, devoid 
of flowers and sweet odors. Accordingly the modern 
insects were absent, though far larger and more ferocious 
forms infested the forests, chief among them a great variety 
of cockroaches up to six inches in length and many insects 
like our modern dragon flies, one of them measuring twenty- 
four inches across the wings. Thousand-legs were abun- 
dant and larger than at present, while large spiders of many 
kinds and scorpions were not uncommon. Large and 
armored amphibia were in hiding in the waters; and if there 
were any voices in the forests they must have been the deep 
croaks of these salamander-like animals. 

While these forests were at their best, the earth quaked 
repeatedly in many lands, a prophecy of the coming of 
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majestic mountains. In North America, all along the 
Atlantic border from Newfoundland to Alabama, the 
Appalachians were rising in folds upon folds three to five 
miles high, while throughout medial Europe were born the 
Paleozoic Alps, “a mighty chain of folded mountains.” 
This unsettled condition of the earth’s crust is traceable 
eastward into Armenia, and well into central and eastern 
Asia. It was one of the few “critical periods” in the his- 
tory of the earth, dangerous chiefly for the plants and 
animals of the time, organic beings that had long experienced 
nothing other than warm and moist climates. Later we 
learn of the geologically rapid destruction of these noble 
but primitive forests and strange animals, for in middle 
Permic time, after the passing of the glacial climate, their 
like had gone forever. A new flora arose in the Southern 
Hemisphere under the stress of the glacial climate; and 
these hardier and structurally more complex plants later 
wandered over the face of the earth, commingling with and 
finally dispossessing the older spore-bearing floras. 

Besides the two marked glacial periods we have discussed, 
there are evidences of at least three or four others preserved 
in the geologic record. However, the farther back we go 
into the geologic history of the earth, the more difficult 
becomes the deciphering of this record. Geologists have, 
moreover, only recently learned how to read it; and yet 
it is already clear that in Proterozoic time there were at 
least two and probably three cold climates. One of these 
occurred at the close of this long era, its glacial formations 
being as yet certainly known only in Australia, although 
the evidence also seems to indicate similar deposits of this 
time in India and in the Lake Superior country. The oldest 
known glacial climate occurred in the Northern Hemisphere 
early in the Proterozoic era, the tills which attest its existence 
lying in Arctic Norway, northwestern Scotland, the gorge 
region of the Yang-tse River in China, and northern Ontario 
from the north shore of Lake Huron in latitude 46° north- 
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ward for seven hundred and fifty miles and for a distance 
of a thousand miles from west to east. 

The evidence for variability in climate throughout geologic 
time is by no means as yet exhausted. The grander 
changes, it is true, have been pointed out; but the organic 
record shows by the varied distribution of the plants and 
animals that reductions of climate also took place in middle 
Paleozoic time (between the Siluric and Devonic periods), 
early in the Mesozoic (Triassic-Jurassic), and at the close 
of this era (Cretacic-Tertiary). Finally, we may state that 
there were at least five and probably eight times in the his- 
tory of the earth when the climates over great areas were 
cool, and of these at least four were glacial. The very long 
intermediate times thus separated from one another by cool 
to cold climates were warm and equable the world over. 
It is clear that at all times there were climatic zones, but 
the variation in temperature between the torrid and the 
polar areas in times of mild climates was far less marked 
than that of to-day. 

All of the decided changes of climate known to geologists 
follow times of vigorous mountain-making. Then it is that 
the lands are not only highest but also largest in area. At 
these times the previous configurations of the continents are 
apt to be altered, the land masses being broken apart and 
separated by new sea-ways or united by more or less long- 
enduring bridges of land. Such changes in the relations 
between the land and sea are also bound to alter the currents 
of the oceans, causing more or less decided variation in the 
poleward transportation of the heat that is always being 
stored up in the marine waters of the torrid zone. Then, 
too, when the lands are most extensive and highest, the air 
currents are altered; and as the mountain ranges are com- 
monly situated on the borders of the continents, they cool 
the air currents, causing them to precipitate the water vapor 
taken up from the oceanic areas. Therefore at these times 
also occur the most extensive deserts; and it may be added 
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that we are now living in such a time, one fifth of the earth’s 
land being too dry to sustain an abundance of plant life. 

Between the periods of mountain-making, the crust of 
the earth remains practically stationary for a very long time, 
and the rains that fall upon it run off to lower levels and 
so transport in suspension and solution the loose material. 
In this way the mountains are eventually washed into the 
oceans. If all of the land at present above sea-level were 
delivered into the sea, the strand-line would be raised six 
hundred and fifty feet, inundating the continents far and 
wide. The ocean bottoms also change; and a movement, 
either up or down, in any of them forces the world’s marine 
waters to seek a general level, since all the oceanic basins 
are united. Because of these crustal conditions, the lands 
are periodically flooded, and the geologic record shows that 
the North American continent has been so covered not less 
than seventeen times, over areas varying between 154,000 
and 4,600,000 square miles. Each of these floods ameli- 
orates the climate of the lands and makes them insular in 
character, that is, more humid and warmer, with equable 
climates that are favorable for the existence of plants and 
animals. No cool to cold climates are known when the 
continents are widely flooded; they all appear when the 
lands are largest in area and the oceans smallest. 

In conclusion, we may state that the earth’s climate 
through millions of years is warm and equable, apparently 
completely devoid of winters. At these times crustal altera- 
tions are but slight. At irregular intervals, however, great 
ranges of mountains are thrown up, air currents are 
deflected, cooled, and dried, continents are united by nar- 
row land bridges, and the flow of warm water towards 
the polar regions is either altered or completely barred, with 
the consequence that great changes in the climate take place. 
These are the critical periods for the organic life of the 
world. Old and established stocks that have become special- 
ized, bizarre or huge in body, or dominant over their smaller 
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associates, vanish at such times of change and stress. Small 
and obscure races rise into ascendancy, become the rulers of 
their environment for a long time; but in the end history 
repeats itself and the favored ones give way to those of still 
greater adaptability. Individuals and families run their 
course, and vanish into the air and earth from which they 
come. Our mundane sphere will eventually cease to receive 
the vitalizing influence of the sun’s rays and the earth will be 
dead. Finally, even the sun itself seems destined to cease as 
such, for in some future eternity it may also become cold, 
collide with another similar body, and by this impact give 
rise to a spiral nebula. Nature is never wholly at rest; 
change, ceaseless change, is the law of the universe. 

The mind like a flash leaps through billions of miles of 
space and reveals to us the existence of countless suns, 
nebule, and dark orbs. But when this same mind, born of 
two ancestral cells and by their union started on its complex 
development of comprehension and imagination, ceases to 
be—what then? We are awe-stricken, for here we stand 
helpless before the Great Unknowable! 
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THE RELIGION OF A CIVIL ENGINEER 
By A. J. DuBots 


VERY man has at any moment his own zenith and his 

own horizon. This horizon changes with every step, 
it agrees at any instant more or less closely with that of his 
neighbor, differs more or less profoundly from those of his 
fellows more widely separated, even to the very antipodes, 
and yet all the time it is his own horizon—a strictly personal 
outlook, and for him it is real and always true. The same 
holds equally for all other earth-dwellers, and however great 
the diversity of intersection and overlap, each and all are 
but special cases of one fundamental principle which recon- 
ciles all diversities, harmonizes all differences and disagree- 
ments, and when once understood, allows all to differ in 
unending detail and yet to agree exactly in all necessary 
conclusions. 

Without pushing the analogy too far, much the same may 
be said of religion. It is beyond all else a personal posses- 
sion, and a fairly accurate description of any one man’s 
personal religious horizon should possess interest and value 
for others. I wish therefore to tell as clearly as I may 
somewhat of the influence of my vocation upon my religious 
belief. What I have to say is entirely personal and must 
not be considered as intended to be representative of modern 
scientific thought in general. The time is not yet ripe for 
any man to arrogate to himself such a representative posi- 
tion. There is as yet by no means such a general consensus 
of opinion as would justify it. Indeed, the state of things 
is quite the contrary. There are men of science to-day who 
regard religion as the child of ignorance and superstition, 
the enemy and natural antagonist, past and present, of 
science; and they regard the Christian priest and minister 
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as the modern equivalent and lineal successor of the “witch- 
doctor” and “medicine man” of the untutored savage. 
Others there are, who loudly claim that about such things we 
cannot know, and it is useless therefore to speculate. Still 
others refuse to see any necessary connection between their 
religion and their science. They cover different fields, rest on 
different grounds, and must be therefore kept forcibly apart 
both in study and in thought. So they keep their religion 
in one pocket and their science in the other, and “let not 
their left hand know what their right hand doeth.” 

I belong to no one of these classes. I cannot claim 
therefore to be representative, perhaps I cannot even be 
“classed.” I do not propose to attack or attempt to con- 
trovert any of these diverse positions. My message is the 
outcome entirely of my own thought as influenced by my 
own vocation. So far as this message may seem reasonable 
and well founded on admitted facts of science, it should, I 
think, be fairly representative of the views of some men of 
science, and that is all I have any right to claim. 

In every scientific discussion it is desirable, and in my 
vocation it is essential, to begin with admitted facts upon 
which all agree. When this is done, then any conclusions 
which are found to be inevitable and necessary deductions 
from those facts can claim and should receive acceptance. 
Now, in what I have to say, I wish to follow this method. 
If I depart from it, it will at least be unconsciously. I 
postulate first therefore—the law of gravitation, that “every 
particle of matter in the universe attracts every other particle 
with a force directly as the mass and inversely as the square 
of the distance.” 

For generality of statement and of application this law 
is without a parallel in the history of science. It has been 
found to be true, wherever examination has probed. Its 
logical consequences have been found to be true when 
extended to every member of the solar system; sun, planets, 
satellites, comets—all have been shown to obey it. It has 
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enabled us to tell the past and to foretell the future. Step 
by step the cumulation of evidence has gone on, till convic- 
tion, full and irresistible as the most rigid demonstration 
could ever command, has been forced upon the minds of all 
intelligent men. I must waive here all discussion as to 
“law” and “matter,” and “force” and “mass.” How- 
ever we may differ about the significance of terms, it will, 
I think, be admitted by all, that this general statement 
expresses more or less perfectly a fact embodied in nature, 
and this fact meets to-day with world-wide acceptance. 
Logical deductions from this law have never failed of veri- 
fication. These deductions have heretofore been physical and 
astronomical. I wish to make here another sort of deduc- 
tion, metaphysical and philosophic, if one chooses to call it 
so, which appears to be direct, indisputable, and of even 
greater, indeed it seems to me of supreme import, because 
it goes far beyond purely mechanical application. 

In general terms this law states that the entire universe 
is, in some mysterious way, so related in all its parts that 
any change of state, wherever located and however minute, 
is a change throughout the whole extent. That is, if the 
motion or position of so much as a single “atom” of matter 
is changed, the motion and position of every atom in the 
entire material universe is thereby affected. The universe 
is not as it was before. This is a direct and unavoidable 
conclusion from the law. In fact it is only a restatement 
of the law itself. But think what this means. It means 
that if I raise my hand, I disturb the universe. It is not 
as it was before. A disturbance has been introduced to 
which the universe responds. More than this—we know 
that every volition is invariably accompanied by correspond- 
ing brain action. That is, within my own restricted personal 
organism, matter actually obeys the dictates of my will. 
Subject to restrictions my will may be. It may or may 
not be “free.” With that I have nothing here to do. 
But within those restrictions, whatever they may be or may 
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be found to be, it is beyond dispute that matter is affected 
by my will. Now, by this law of gravitation, to affect the 
condition of even one atom is to exert an influence which 
must affect the entire universe. If a single atom is under 
any circumstances subject to my will, then, to just that 
extent my will is a force in nature and to it the universe 
responds. A “force” is that which “causes” change of 
motion or state of matter, and such a natural force the will 
of man undoubtedly is. I do not merely mean that the 
intelligent action of man upon this earth, as exemplified in 
art and industry, and his indirect influence upon nature by 
the skillful utilization of nature’s laws, show the action of 
will as a force in nature, though that is also true enough. I 
mean more than that. I mean that directly, without any 
intermediate mechanism so far as we can now see, matter 
within certain unknown limits is affected by man’s will. 
Acts as it would not otherwise act, moves as it would not 
otherwise move; and just in so far as this is true, and just 
in so far as no material action can take place which does not 
affect the entire universe, just in so far is man’s will a force 
of nature. 

Here then is a direct deduction from the law of gravita- 
tion, which seems to me of surpassing importance. We see 
that the very constitution of the universe must be admitted, 
on the strength of unquestioned facts, to be such that 
throughout its whole extent it is affected by mind. A single 
thought literally changes the material universe. If an 
intelligent being with faculties akin to ours, though far 
greater in degree, were placed upon the farthest fixed star 
that glistens in the sky, he might possibly observe there 
material effects, which, if followed back along the chain of 
causation, would finally find their rise in some human volition 
which acted untold ages ago upon this earth. The conclu- 
sion is direct and irresistible that the entire material universe 
is so constructed that mind not only can, but actually does 
affect its every part. It seems to me that every man of 
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science must agree to this upon the basis of admitted facts. 
He cannot escape the conclusion that the action of human 
volition is a force in the universe. A complete survey of 
the universe must deal with this force. 

But when we look out upon the world in which we live, 
we observe everywhere effects which cannot be ascribed to 
the action of human volition. What can we say of such? 
It seems to me we must conclude, that since some of the 
phenomena we observe are beyond doubt due to human 
volition, and since such mind-action affects the entire uni- 
verse, thereby proving that the universe is of such a nature 
that throughout its whole extent the mind of man can and 
does affect it, therefore all other phenomena we observe, not 
due to human volition, must likewise be referred by us to 
the action of some extra-human mind. This is certainly the 
only conclusion we can frame in harmony with what we 
already know and in terms of the rest of our knowledge. 
We arrive, then, directly from admitted facts, at the conclu- 
sion that the universe in all its parts, is the visible manifesta- 
tion to us of underlying mind—and that mind is extra-human 
and omnipresent. If this be so, observation and study of 
the facts and phenomena of nature should enable us to come 
to some conclusion as to the mode of operation and charac- 
teristics of this underlying omnipresent and extra-human 
mind. 

Such observation and study have led us everywhere and 
always to recognize what is known in science as the law or 
principle of the uniformity of nature. That is, if under 
certain conditions we observe a certain result, we are con- 
vinced that if those conditions are again repeated, we shall 
infallibly observe again the same result. This is the 
accepted basis of all the conclusions of science. Upon it we 
risk daily our lives and fortunes. Without it no science is 
possible. Without it the simplest experiment loses its force 
and value and the whole structure of science falls to the 
ground. The man of science accepts it therefore to the 
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uttermost. We are convinced that what we have found to 
be true wherever we can examine and test, whenever we have 
searched and tested, with not a single exception in any 
man’s experience or in the history of the race; which holds 
true through all the past of the earth so far as we have read 
it; which has repeatedly enabled us to read the past and to 
foretell the future; which is to-day the basis of all that 
systematized and related knowledge which we call science; 
the very foundation of system in every department of human 
investigation; which has never put us to mental confusion 
in any of the myriad points at which science touches life and 
action—-this must be true everywhere and at all times. Is 
true now, always has been, always will be true. This is the 
creed of the man of science, everywhere and always, which 
he cannot renounce without mental suicide,—briefly, “the 
same causes must always produce the same results.” 

Now, however indefinite the meaning of that little word 
“cause” may be in general, there need, I think, be little 
confusion about its meaning in the present connection. It 
may be true, as Professor Clifford has told us, that the word 
“cause” has “sixty-four different meanings in Plato and 
forty-eight in Aristotle. These were men who liked to know 
as near as might be what they meant; but how many mean- 
ings it has had in the writings of the myriads of people who 
have not tried to know what they meant by it, will, I hope, 
never be counted.” For the present purpose, Mill’s defini- 
tion will answer, and when we speak of the same cause always 
producing the same effects, we can define “cause” as the 
“sum of all the antecedents.” Of these antecedents, knowl- 
edge is at least one. To change this is, therefore, to change 
the “‘cause” and hence the sequence or “effect.”” To change 
thus knowledge implies that such knowledge was incomplete, 
and did not before include all the antecedents. Such is 
man’s knowledge—limited, and such is man’s will and 
action—changeable, capricious, unstable, and varying as his 
knowledge varies. But were such knowledge complete, it 
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would not admit of additions to it; hence it could not be 
changed; and as thus the only disturbing element is 
excluded, a will based upon such complete knowledge would 
be unchangeable, and to such a will, based on complete 
knowledge, uniform action under duplicated conditions 
would be a necessary result. Thus even man’s will and 
action would be consistent with uniformity were man’s 
knowledge complete. 

If then, as we are forced to admit, the universe in all its 
parts is the visible manifestation to us of underlying mind, 
extra-human and omnipresent—the uniformity of nature in 
such case can only mean that this mind is complete in 
knowledge and therefore constant in action. Only in such 
case could like causes be depended upon to give like 
effects. The will that sways the universe is thus not only 
omnipresent but also omniscient, and because omniscient, 
uniform in action. Hence we observe such uniform action 
in nature. 

How about the freedom of such a will? Our human wills 
may or may not be free, or partly free: free under certain 
limitations, or not free at all. These questions are as we 
know debatable without end, and no general concurrence has 
ever been gained. By “freedom” here, I do not mean 
absence from constraint, but simply and absolutely self- 
controlled—not affected by exterior circumstances. Now 
to such a will as we speak of, there can be no exterior cir- 
cumstances, because all circumstances are due to it. Such 
a will must be absolutely self-controlled, and its invariable 
action as evidenced by the uniformity of nature, can then 
only be the result of intelligent and conscious purpose. 
Such, then, is the boundary of my personal horizon as it 
appears to me, not from the standpoint of faith or of revela- 
tion, of church or Bible, of priest or seer, but of universally 
accepted laws of nature. In my ignorance of philosophy, 
metaphysics, and theology, old and new, I may be threshing 
old straw, but to my mind such a conclusion is the inevitable 
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outcome of accepted scientific facts. I have postulated three 
great facts universally accepted by science as unquestionably 
true—viz: the fact of universal gravitation; the fact of 
human volition as conditioning the motion and state of 
aggregation of matter; and lastly, the fact of the uniformity 
of nature. The direct and unavoidable conclusion from 
these three facts, is that the universe is the visible manifesta- 
tion to us of an underlying omnipresent and omniscient 
mind. In that which science calls “law,” we recognize the 
action of a supreme will of which all nature is the visible 
expression; and that which science calls “uniform action,” 
is but the necessary result of unchanging purpose acting 
always the same under identical conditions. 

Let us check this conclusion by the consequences of its 
application, by its power of explaining and harmonizing. 

In science we deal with related phenomena. Why should 
phenomena be related? But science not only requires and 
assumes related phenomena, it also requires and assumes 
mind so adjusted to these phenomena that the relations of 
the one correspond to the workings of the other. Why this 
correspondence? 

Take geometry for instance. Geometry deals with ideals. 
To these ideals we attribute an exactness which our knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena cannot claim. A “point” is 
a mental abstraction—an ideal. A geometric “straight 
line” —whether such a thing really exists we have no right 
to affirm. No physical test that we can apply could demon- 
strate absolute straightness. None the less we have in 
nature things which approach more or less nearly to the con- 
ception of a point, and we pass to the ideal at once and work 
with that. We find in nature examples of lines nearly 
straight, and we pass at once to the ideal of absolute straight- 
ness and work with that. So also with triangles and curves 
and areas and solids. These things are all pure abstrac- 
tions—ideals suggested by external realities; the ideal limits 
to which these realities seem to approach. We proceed to 
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work with these abstractions, these limits, these ideals of 
the mind; we investigate their relations; we apply to them 
the accepted rules of logic, and submitting the results to the 
supremacy of reason, reach conclusions—and lo, when all 
is done, these conclusions are found realized in external 
nature. The laws of thought are thus found to be embodied 
in the visible results of nature. What can this mean? We 
cannot say positively that these results are accurately 
realized in nature, because our means of verification are 
imperfect. Thus the test of experimental verification is 
but a partial test after all. It serves only to assure us that 
we have in nature an approach more or less close to the 
ideal. We pass to the ideal, we work with that, and we find 
correspondence. ‘The same holds for any result in any 
department of physical science. Absolute exactness cannot 
be claimed for even the best established; except as an ideal 
which all our experience shows us to be strangely built up 
and incorporated in external nature. We know nothing 
absolutely. Ideals alone are exact. All our knowledge, 
so far as it is verifiable by experience, is relative. Absolute 
straightness, time, space, position, rest, motion—of all these 
we know nothing. But yet we form ideals. The identity 
of these ideals with the relatively verifiable facts of external 
nature is significant. Why should “sound logic” correspond 
with reality? 

We claim, then, in science to “know’”—not because of the 
testimony of experiment only, but because such testimony 
is the verification in nature of our ideal conceptions. I need 
not multiply instances. Absolute exactness is possible of 
no human observation. Ideals alone are called by us 
“exact.” Universality can be predicated of no human 
experience. But still we form the ideal and speak of it as 
“universal.” The knowledge of an exact law would be 
absolutely different in kind from any knowledge that we 
possess. But still we formulate the ideal “law.” When 
we speak of the “uniformity of nature,” or assert that 
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“like causes everywhere and always produce like effects,” 
we are dealing with an ideal world and an ideal state of 
things; for in the world of experiment in which we live, 
the sum of all the antecedents is never the same exactly—the 
present in its totality is never an exact reproduction of the 
past. There are, then, strictly speaking, no “like causes” 
to produce like effects. But still we form the ideal. Thus 
the principle upon which all experimental science is based 
is itself a statement of an ideal principle in an ideal world. 
We formulate such abstractions and call them “laws.” 
Laws, not of mind, not of logic, not of reason, but of nature. 
We apply logical consequences of ideal conceptions to 
external nature—and we find correspondence. We recog- 
nize the ideal—the limit suggested by the observed facts; 
we pass to this limit; treat it as a fact; submit it to logical 
processes; and the final results of such mental action we find 
to be verities of external nature. What can all this mean 
unless it be mind answering to mind? The mind of man 
interprets the mind in nature. The reality we observe in 
nature is a mental fact. 

But not only do we find our thoughts thus mirrored in 
nature, but our imaginings as well. In the words of 
Tyndall: “Bounded and conditioned by codperant reason, 
imagination becoms the mightiest instrument of the physical 
discoverer.” Newton’s passage from a falling apple to a 
falling moon was a leap of imagination. When Lord 
Kelvin placed the ultimate particles of matter between his 
compass points, and applied to them a scale of millimetres, 
it was an exercise of the imagination. The “creative 
imagination brooding over related facts and analogies” 
forms hypotheses, and these creations of the mind are found 
to be identical with the realities of external nature, and have 
led to some of the most brilliant discoveries of science. 
What can this mean? It can only be mind interpreting 
mind. 

The very language of man illustrates this accord. It is 
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the soul of poetry. Natural and spiritual are like substance 
and shadow, even as 


The swan on still St. Mary’s lake 
Floats double, swan and shadow. 


“Have mountains, and waves, and skies,’ says Emerson, 
“no significance but what we consciously give them when we 
employ them as emblems of our thought? The word is 
emblematic. Parts of speech are metaphors because the 
whole of nature is a metaphor of the human mind. The 
laws of moral nature answer to those of matter as face to 
face in a glass. The axioms of physics translate the laws 
of ethics. This relation between the mind and matter is not 
fancied by some poet, but stands in the will of God.” Since, 
then, our intellectual action finds physical expression in 
nature, and not only reason but imagination is found to be 
an aid in physical investigation, I would define science as 
the verification of the ideal in nature. 

We recognize then, as a logical deduction from known 
facts—that is, as a scientific conclusion,—that this universe 
rests upon the spiritual; and we perceive in ourselves, work- 
ing in obedience to our will, a power, finite and limited 
though it be, akin to that whose infinite and perfect workings 
we study and whose recorded actions make up the sum of 
what we call science. That this conclusion is in perfect 
accord with the light that streams in upon us from all sides; 
that it is reénforced by Christian philosophy, no less than 
by the religious feeling of man in all ages—asserted by our 
seers and sung by our poets—is significant. I have not 
thought to make it so. It comes out so. By different 
roads we reach the same result. I wish only to insist here 
as strongly as I may that this is a sound conclusion of 
science, not the special pleading of a foregone conclusion. 
If there were no Christian philosophy—no religious feel- 
ing—if seer and poet had never seen or sung,—still would 
the science of to-day yield us this result. It is in harmony 
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with all that we have learned of the universe; explains at 
once its unity and gives significance to its designs and 
adaptations. Science rests to-day upon this conclusion 
solidly, and finds in it alone the explanation of that verifica- 
tion of the ideal in the real, which seems to me its best, truest, 
and deepest definition. 

Thus in all science we see “the reflection of the unity of 
nature and of the unity of the supreme reason and intel- 
ligence which pervades all nature and whence our reason 
and science are derived.” This is the only solution of the 
mystery of how it can be possible that material things admit 
of an intellectual equivalent. The universe itself “being 
the expression of thought, admits of being translated back 
into thought.” We thus recognize the spiritual as the 
basis of the natural, matter as the visible manifestation of 
immanent mind, the real as the expression of the ideal; 
back of “law” we discern the ever-present wiil because of 
which law is; and back of will we are forced to recognize 
a steady unchanging purpose. Such is the view of the 
universe to which I seem directly conducted by admitted 
facts of science. It is a universe of purpose governed by 
mind. It is not a wreck drifting hither and thither, and the 
sport of chance. It is framed in wisdom, instinct with pur- 
pose, headed towards some port—and the hand of the Pilot 
is at the helm. Can we as yet, even though dimly and far- 
off, recognize somewhat of that purpose? Can we perchance 
faintly glimpse in the dim distance the beacon lights of that 
predestined port? 

Looking back upon the past history of the earth and man 
in the light of purpose, what can we discern as indicative of 
that purpose? We see first a formless nebula or “fiery 
mist”—a vast interplay of force and matter on a scale sur- 
passing human comprehension. This whirling, cooling 
nebula contracts and planets and satellites are thrown off— 
inorganic matter appears. We follow still the unfolding 
of the great purpose and reach a point where in accord with 
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the antecedent conditions and the ever-present guiding 
will, organic matter and life appear. Here I see no breach 
of uniformity. To reproduce the conditions would be to 
observe again the same result. This holds at every step. 
We follow still further, and again in accord with antecedent 
conditions, conscious mind emerges. This is not to me an 
“evolution of matter into mind.” We start with mind, we 
begin with a will to which matter responds, with knowledge 
and purpose; and we end with will, to which matter 
responds, with knowledge and purpose—less in degree but 
similar in kind to the source. Thus animal life appears, 
ever and always in harmony with physical environment. 
Then finally man. But observe the change in the character 
of the development when man appears. The animal is 
produced by his environment and must live in close accord 
with nature or pay the penalty of death. Hereditary habit 
is the condition of life and physical transgression means 
destruction. The “fittest” only survive. Not so with 
man. Transgression, not obedience, is with him an heredi- 
tary habit. He alone can cut loose from nature and live. 
He alone can abuse the gifts of God and live to tell the tale. 
Upon his voluntary action his future hinges. He can make 
it black with disease, suffering, and crime through genera- 
tions to come, or the source under God of physical health, 
moral sanity, robust virtue, all slowly but surely raising him 
into the higher state of voluntary accord with nature. It 
is thus not life or sensation or consciousness, or even will, 
which chiefly distinguishes man from the brute, but respon- 
sibility and voluntary right action. He alone is free to sir, 
not forced to conform. It is given to him alone to know, 
and he must will todo. His progress is linked to voluntary 
right action, not to compulsion. 

Here at last, we find, it seems to me, the true realm of 
man’s will and the proper field of its operation. Limited in 
its effect upon external nature it undoubtedly is, but here 
its sway is regal. Man must first learn what is best. He 
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must then will to do it. Right action, based upon knowl- 
edge, and governed by will, or voluntary right action, 
becomes habitual. Habitual right action becomes heredi- 
tary. Thus the virtue of one generation is the gain of the 
next. Thus the law of heredity is seized upon by man and 
swayed by his will alone into the path of progress. Thus 
by the action of his will, man codperates with the supreme 
will—transforms a curse into a blessing and transmits that 
blessing to a race. Man alone can 


. rise on stepping stones 
Of his dead self to higher things. 


It is not enough for him to learn the secrets and harness the 
forces of nature, and thus to provide for physical wants and 
desires; for satisfy every physical need and supply every 
bodily want, and only then does he begin to live. Spiritual 
ends are his pressing, impelling powers. 

Right action, become habitual by the voluntary exertion 
of will, we call character—the chiefest product of knowledge 
and virtue—the most valued and valuable thing on earth. 
Such a character thus formed, since it is able to and does 
actually codperate here through the exercise of reason and 
will, is fit for future development and continued codperation 
hereafter. It is worthy of the mighty process of the ages 
which have produced it, and was not born to die. Else is 
this wondrous evolution, resting upon everlasting purpose, 
conceived in intelligence and discerned by reason, nought 
but aimless, purposeless activity, which, working through 
eons of time on a titanic scale and producing a worthy 
result, ends in the destruction of the very result attained 
and becomes a gigantic failure. Such a conclusion cannot 
stand for one moment the test of reason. . 

And here again, how confirmation and corroboration 
stream in on every side! What a vast disproportion between 
the faculties of man and his purely physical needs! Life 
in this world has strangely overfitted him for this world. 
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His true life begins only when he passes beyond his physical 
environment, and when the physical laws which have 
governed and shaped thus far his physical development are 
swayed by his own voluntary action into channels of intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual progress. And what corrobora- 
tion do we find in man’s spiritual nature? Born of earth, 
he raises imploring hands to heaven. Reason, intellect, awe, 
wonder, imagination, the sense of beauty, conscience, justice, 
love—what a mighty and what a useless equipment for an 
ephemeral life of a few short years of eating, sleeping, and 
dying! 

This, then, it seems to me, is the end of the whole mighty 
process, as science looking back upon the history of the race 
in the light of purpose, must recognize it; for the race, 
continued progress in spiritual attainment and moral advance- 
ment; for the individual, self-struggle, self-mastery, self- 
conduct in obedience to law—not compelled but voluntary 
obedience—conscious codperation, with the promise of con- 
tinuance of such codperation hereafter, sanctioned by reason, 
justice, and faith, demanded by love and reénforced by an 
ineradicable and universal hope. But right here we face 
a dilemma. How can man do this? Here he is, handi- 
capped by the very laws of nature which have thus far aided 
and produced him. Heredity is now against him. The 
results of a long and bitter struggle for self-existence are 
his common inheritance with the brutes. Repeated trans- 
gressions of past generations are incorporate in his flesh and 
blood, and all the allurements of desire, and all the past 
history of a race, reénforced by voluntary action and 
hardened into habit, and all the resulting depraved appetites 
and passions are against him. He must master these or 
die. He must stand fast and fight—“one soul against the 
flesh of all mankind.” What superhuman task is here! 

Man then needs help from without if the plan is to be 
fulfilled. Without such help the entire scheme is futile, and 
the guiding purpose is stultified. If flight is demanded, 
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wings must be given. As progress has ceased to be physical 
and must now be spiritual, as the physical environment has 
served its end and is now become a hindrance, man must 
expect to find, he must find the necessary spiritual environ- 
ment. It is just here that scientific fact, conclusion, and 
speculation appear to cease, and my horizon line seems to me 
to fade away into the pearly mists which baffle further 
sight. And it is just here that I seem to find religion 
claiming to supply precisely what we need and must have. 
It thus appears in my field of view not as an antagonist of 
science, not as contradicting but as supplementing science, 
in perfect harmony with the rest of our knowledge, and in 
full accord with that purpose which I cannot help but own 
runs through the mighty plan. Without us and around us 
are spiritual influences, the necessary environment for the 
soul in its upward progress, boundless and free as the sun- 
light, but into the earth-darkened chambers of the soul they 
will not force their way. The relation must be self-sought. 
This, again, is in harmony. Man is not driven here also; 
he must need, must desire, must choose, must ask. Volun- 
tary action rules here as everywhere. Stretch out the hand 
in conscious effort, throw wide the shutters of the soul, and 
the spiritual environment is established; the impelling 
powers are with us now as in the past, and still in pursuance 
of the great plan, mankind presses on and upward, no 
longer driven like the beast, but in loving obedience, as a 
child, clinging to a Father’s hand, with a Father’s aid to 
cheer, towards a Father’s home. 

Here then, lying just beyond the scope of my horizon, is 
what man needs, nay, must have, if the vast process which has 
produced him means anything. Here is what science 
unaided could never attain to or proclaim—the personal 
relation of man to the universal mind, expressed by all that 
gathers round the hallowed name of “Father.” This I 
take it, is the mission, the message, the significance, and the 
necessity of religion to man, under whatever garb of doctrine 
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or theology it may be clothed, by whatever books revealed, 
by whatever voice proclaimed. And what is its basis and 
claim to acceptance? It is the same claim and the same 
basis as science itself—not miracle, not doctrine, not creed, 
not theology, not speculation, but the simple solid claim and 
basis of daily and uniform experience, the testimony of 
striving souls throughout the ages to the reality of spiritual 
aid. So long as men and women all over this earth can 
rise up and bear such testimony, so long as heart after heart 
finds its desires appeased, its longings satisfied, the spiritual 
help it craves and needs, so long religion can claim the 
same basis as science itself, the unanswerable basis of 
experience—the very “law of uniformity.” 

As science then is from my point of view the verification 
of the ideal in nature, so religion stands fast as the verifica- 
tion of the spiritual in life. It seems necessary for the com- 
pletion of the great purpose, so far as it is given us to discern 
that purpose. 

In days long past, science and faith went hand in hand. 
The science of the time was reflected in the theology of that 
time, and there was peace. Then came an hour when they 
lost step—we all know the sad result. A theology which 
reflected only the views of nature at an earlier day, could 
not encompass and assimilate the living facts of the present. 
Out of the resultant strife and wrangling and persecution 
and martyrdom, have come lessons valuable to each—pro- 
found modifications to both. The “new theology” is now 
more liberal, the “modern science” less intolerant. But 
ever and always, back of all the turmoil and dust of that 
bitter conflict, fair Religion with serene and lovely face, 
looked down with pitying smile unharmed and unafraid, 
her kindly sway unbroken through it all, because it rested 
then and rests to-day upon the ineradicable need of human 
hearts and is unceasingly justified by the irrefutable 
experience of human lives. 
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THE WELL MADE PLAY 


By Lee Wi1son Dopp 


S far back as 1895 Bernard Shaw, at that time dra- 

matic critic for the “Saturday Review,” wrote these 
characteristic words: “The time has come now for pity 
rather than vengeance on the poor old ‘well made play.’ 
Fifteen years ago I was almost alone in my contempt for 
these clumsy booby traps. Nowadays an actor cannot open 
a letter or toss off somebody else’s glass of poison without 
having to face a brutal outburst of jeering.” 

The “well made play’”—‘la piéce bien faite”—was virtu- 
ally the creation of that ingenious and prolific French 
dramatist, Eugéne Scribe. Beginning about the year 1820, 
he continued throughout a long life to pour forth a bewil- 
dering variety of theatrical entertainments. Selecting his 
elements from many sources, and deftly combining them, 
he at length produced what was in fact a new dramatic 
form—the comedy-drama; well described by M. August 
Filon as “a mixture of the drame bourgeois, as initiated by 
Diderot, and the comedy of character and manners, long in 
vogue—from the days of Moliére, Regnard, Destouches, 
and Marivaux, down to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.” But Scribe, who made this mixture, though a 
man of enormous cleverness, was fatally lacking in one 
respect: he had little or no sense for the deeper springs of 
character, and was entirely unable to animate his plays from 
within. This being true, he was forced to rely upon exter- 
nals, to manipulate his puppets from without, to depend, 
that is, upon striking situations in which anybody might be 
placed, and which had an interest value quite apart from 
the supposedly human creatures entangled in them. Thus, 
for example, in his “Valérie” the interest does not arise 
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from the personality of the heroine, but merely from the fact 
that she is blind. 

Scribe, therefore, forced (as we all are) to use the gifts 
at his disposal—gifts far from commonplace,—developed a 
play in which situation complicated by intrigue held the 
absorbed attention of his audiences. They got from his 
plays almost the same kind of pleasure we feel in watching 
a clever man solve a difficult abstract problem (a very dif- 
ferent thing from the probable pain we should feel in having 
to solve it for ourselves)—plus, of course, the emotional 
excitement which is inseparable from any representation of 
human affairs. If we see a man run over by an automobile, 
we are moved, even if we know nothing about him; and if 
we see a blind girl restored to sight, we are naturally 
delighted. Our delight, moreover, will be greatly enhanced 
if this happy result come as the desired solution of a com- 
plicated and seemingly insolvable situation. 

Here, then, we touch the centre. The “well made play” 
is a play which states a deplorable situation, complicates 
it, and then brings about a solution. The situation may be 
comic or tragic, but in either case it must be one that we 
desire to see altered. We must long to have this thing 
cleared up somehow, once for all—even if it be by a tragic 
catastrophe. 

In the hands of Scribe this basic formula was developed 
into a fabric of extraordinary complexity, requiring five 
serried acts for the display of “over-numerous and improb- 
able incidents which . . . tared the spectator’s memory to 
the verge of fatigue.’ The words quoted are again M. Fil- 
on’s; the italics mine. It is surely obvious that a play so 
elaborate in plot that it taxes the spectator’s memory must 
have been a far more grievous tax upon the constructive 
ingenuity of the playwright. Now so long as the play- 
wright’s one purpose was to excel in constructive ingenuity, 
the self-imposed tax upon his powers was justifiable; but 
it was not justifiable, it was criminal, when it diverted the 
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higher mental faculties of such men as Augier and Dumas 
fils from the creation of character to the fabrication of tire- 
some machinery. There is no question, from an imaginative 
or artistic point of view, that in comparison with people, or 
even with dogs and guinea-pigs, machinery is a bore. 

When, therefore, Augier and Dumas fils took over from 
Scribe his pet invention, the “well made play,” and tried 
to use it as the framework for pieces aiming at a true “criti- 
cism of life,” they accepted a serious handicap. No frame- 
work could have been less suited to their purpose. You 
cannot play chess and read the human heart at one and the 
same time. Either you will lose your game or you will 
travesty the human heart. You cannot interpret life by 
means of machinery. Either you will ruin your machinery, 
or you will end by oiling, polishing, and adjusting your 
machinery in the vain hope that it may one day cease to 
produce manikins and produce a man. 

Neither Augier nor Dumas fils was a true follower of 
Scribe, for they were both men who looked straight at life, 
reflected deeply upon what they saw, and strove to express 
the results of their reflection in dramatic form. Unhappily, 
they used Scribe’s formula because he had made it the estab- 
lished formula; and their acceptance of it has seriously 
injured the permanent value of their work. Scribe’s true 
successor was Victorien Sardou; and Sardou it was who dur- 
ing a long and financially successful life spread the popu- 
larity of the “well made play” all over the civilized world. 
The playwrights of England welcomed it, and still—as with 
Pinero—gratefully cling to it. The playwrights of America 
are to-day, almost without exception, busily applying its 
mechanical efficiency to the manufacture of royalties. Of 
late years the difficult and fatiguing over-elaboration of 
Scribe and of Sardou has been curtailed; but the basic 
formula—the reliance on situation, complication, solution— 
remains intact. There even exist correspondence gchools 
for teaching playwrights the formula; and it may said 
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without unfairness that four out of five dramatic critics in 
the United States would stake their lives that Scribe’s basic 
formula is the one possible formula, and that any dramatic 
composition which fails to recognize it is willfully fore- 
doomed. 

It was in France, the true home of the “well made play,” 
that a revolt against its supremacy began. This revolt 
was only a minor phase of the great scientific and social 
awakening of the nineteenth century. I am here concerned 
with this awakening only in so far as it affected the theatre. 
The first fruits are easily observable in Augier and in Dumas 
the younger. Dumas fils introduced the problem play, and 
by so doing sounded the first strokes in the death knell of 
artificial drama as a fine art. This does not mean that the 
problem play of Dumas fils was not artificial. It was. 
Nevertheless, the problem play is one not written solely to 
entertain; it may entertain, but is chiefly written to enforce 
the author’s point of view as to some question of contem- 
porary morals. It depends, therefore, on a reflection of 
contemporary life at least truthful enough to convince spec- 
tators that the problem which the dramatist is presenting 
is indeed their problem. Otherwise such a play would be 
absurd. If I desire to convince an audience that under 
present conditions the marriage law is a cause of unhappi- 
ness and immorality, I shall not get very far if I devise 
a plot so artificial that my audience cannot possibly feel its 
connection with their daily lives. It is only by making the 
spectators realize that the people on the stage are behaving 
as they might themselves behave, that I shall be able to make 
them think my thesis of immediate and practical importance. 
But Dumas fils, for all his cleverness, did not go far enough. 
He endeavored to fuse the technique of Scribe with his new 
sense of social responsibility. The result was a highly arti- 
ficial type of drama, wherein he tried to transcend the limits 
of the “well made play” by making its characters the preter- 
naturally witty mouthpieces for his own social theories. 
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The final result is meretricious, and one leaves these plays 
with an impression (which I believe to be false) of the 
author’s insincerity. It is the radical insincerity of the 
“well made play” which has betrayed him. 

None the less, by introducing the problem play Dumas fils 
gave the drama of the Second Empire a tremendous push in 
the right direction. Then in 1867 Emile Zola published 
“Thérése Raquin,” and the reign of the so-called naturalis- 
tic novel had begun. And in June, 1870, the “Michel 
Pauper” of Henry Becque was produced at the Porte- 
Saint-Martin. 

It is to Henry Becque in France, that we must give the 
honor of having first definitely freed himself and the drama, 
considered as a fine art, from the shackles of the “well made 
play.” When his masterpiece, “Les Corbeaux,” was acted 
in 1882, a new model in dramatic construction was given to 
the world, something utterly unlike the basic Scribe formula 
of the past. It will be impossible to follow in detail the 
breaking-up of the older technique among those modern 
dramatists who are afflicted with an artistic conscience. I 
must get to the marrow of my theme. But a few dates 
remain to be given, for they are curiously instructive. 

We are all aware what the influence of Ibsen has meant 
to our higher drama. Other playwrights of talent, perhaps 
of genius, have arisen; but Ibsen stands firm, the one indis- 
putable genius of the modern theatre. To him is usually 
given sole credit for that great wave of artistic reform which 
has swept across the dramatic life of two continents, effacing 
outworn landmarks and clearing the way for newer and 
better works. Yet, in simple justice, let us remember that 
in 1867 Dumas fils had given the world “Les Idées de 
Madame Aubray,” a drama which at least cannot be accused 
of shirking its social responsibility. Let us remember that 
before 1867, Hebbel had presented in Germany plays in 
advance of their time. Then let us recall that Ibsen’s “Pil- 
lars of Society” bears the date 1877, and retains very much 
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of the older technique of Scribe. “A Doll’s House” did not 
appear until 1879; and the date of the truly epoch-making 
“Ghosts” is 1881. Becque’s “Les Corbeaux” was acted 
in 1882, and “Ghosts” (“Les Revenants”) did not find its 
way to the Paris stage until May 29, 1890. The first pro- 
duction of Ibsen in England (“A Doll’s House”) was on 
June 7, 1889. It will thus be seen that, however great and 
lasting was the effect of Ibsen’s plays upon the modern thea- 
tre, they were not the primary agents of technical reform. 
The change, it ought rather to be said, was in the air. 
Science and a new social conscience were quietly transform- 
ing the minds of men, and the theatre in its turn was 
reflecting—in its best moments—the accumulating results 
of this transformation. 

One other group of dates and I have done with history. 
In 1887, André Antoine established in Paris his Théatre 
Libre, wherein were heard the first plays by the now world- 
famous Brieux. The Freie Biihne of Berlin was opened 
in 1889. In London, the Independent Theatre began its 
brief career in 1891 with a performance of “Ghosts”; 


while the first night of Pinero’s “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” took place on May 27, 1893. I am not a lover 
of statistics, but confess that I find these dates strangely 
impressive. They mark the storm centre of the dramatic 
revolution. And in 1895 Bernard Shaw will dare to assert, 
“The time has come now for pity rather than vengeance on 
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the poor old ‘well made play. 

His assertion was partly justified and partly absurd. 
We are now in 1913; and the “poor old ‘well made play’ ” 
is still busily revolving on its axis. But it is no longer the 
complicated machine of Scribe or Sardou. It clings to 
the basic formula for dear life, but it has rejected the over- 
elaboration of the past, with its inevitably tedious scenes 
of preparation and exposition. The truth is that the. “well 
made play” of the hour is frankly ashamed of its origin, 
and seeks as far as possible to disguise its inherited frame- 
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work. It has quietly appropriated many of the external 
trappings of modernity, and would like to persuade the pub- 
lic that it is quite as advanced in form and matter as the 
“best of them.” Possibly it does induce the public to 
believe this—in particular instances. The later career of 
Pinero would seem to lend color to the possibility. But as 
time passes, the antique bones are seen to protrude through 
the false mask of reality, and we recognize that old spinal 
column, situation, still rigidly doing duty as in the days 
of Scribe. 

Meanwhile, new and better plays have come to birth; and 
also a large number of dramatic experiments, assuredly new, 
but by no means certainly better than the old. Progress 
has been made; but, first or last, it may as well be admitted 
that the final rejection of the Scribe formula by playwrights 
with an artistic conscience has left the art of dramatic con- 
struction sadly chaotic. The young playwright who desires 
to lay hold of some more or less definite principle to guide 
him in his work, is confronted by two alternatives: he must 
either decide to “play safe” and adopt Scribe’s basic for- 
mula; or he must decide to reject this formula and try to 
work out his own artistic salvation. His decision will 
depend in part upon his financial necessities, upon his desire 
to get a hearing in the commercial theatres, and upon the 
strength of his artistic conscience. In a word, upon his 
courage—or lack of it. A merely respectable talent can 
master the “well made” formula; it takes something very 
like genius to build a play outside of this formula, which 
will seize and hold the interest of an average audience. The 
temptation to “play safe” is therefore enormous, and is 
greatly enhanced by the absence of reliable signposts point- 
ing towards the goal of success in the more difficult field. 

Yet there can be no question that if our young play- 
wright does renounce the attempt to find a pathway through 
the more difficult field, he must also renounce all hope of 
creating a significant play. However absolute may be the 
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present popularity, the commercial supremacy, of the modi- 
fied “well made play,” artistically it is dead. 

There are, it would seem, only four ways of beginning to 
work out a play. You can begin with a situation; or you 
can begin with a character or group of characters; or you 
can begin with a general idea, or thesis, which you desire 
to illustrate or maintain; or you can take a complete plot, 
story, legend, not of your own creation, and recast it in 
dramatie form. The first method, we have seen, was 
Scribe’s, and belongs to the “well made play”; the last was, 
generally speaking, Shakespeare’s. The second and third 
methods are the ones commonly in favor with the progres- 
sive playwrights of our own day. 

The chief objection to Scribe’s method is that if you 
begin with a striking situation, having an interest value 
apart from the personages involved in it, and build up from 
this a complicated plot with an eleventh-hour dénouement, 
you will then at your peril introduce into this rigid scheme 
beings with appetites, passions, intellects, and wills of their 
own. For if you successfully individualize them, they will 
simply refuse to go through the evolutions you have pre- 
scribed; and if you force them to do so, they will die upon 
the rack. On the other hand, if you do not coerce them, they 
willromp through your prearranged effects like escaped colts 
through the cucumber-frames, and you will end with some- 
thing more lifelike but possibly less remunerative than you 
had intended. There is no retreating from this dilemma. If 
you want situation you must stick to situation, content your- 
self with lay figures, and rely upon the actors to deceive your 
public into thinking them alive; if you want, in the humble 
phrase, “real folks,” you will have to let your real folks 
express themselves by speech, action, and interaction in 
their own genuine and often incalculable and disconcerting 
way. 

The creation of characters who are thus credibly alive 
is the foundation stone of a worthy dramatic art. It is also 
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the foundation stone of a worthy art of fiction. This is 
not to say that the two arts are essentially one—they are and 
must ever be essentially two. It merely states a fact, almost 
too obvious, that in their higher manifestations they rest 
upon a deep and solid understanding of human nature, of 
life as lived. Our modern novelists, those who really mat- 
ter, have learned this lesson. We open their pages, and life 
seems to stream before us, the life we only half know until 
a searching eye has selected from it salient characters who 
sum up in themselves, and in their personal contacts, the 
form and pressure of the time. They do not give us intri- 
cate plots, these masters; they give us men and women, 
their intricate but unforced relations with one another and 
with the external world. They lead and focus our vision 
so cunningly that we feel we have lived many times, have 
known what it is to be this man and that woman and to sub- 
mit to the influences of their environments. Thus our souls 
are widened; our minds thrust out innumerable sensitive 
feelers, until we are able to sympathize with the greatest 
and least of beings, to sympathize and to understand. We 
have been powerfully helped to become true citizens of the 
world. 

Our best novelists have learned this lesson. They have 
discerned that to produce the illusion of life itself, some- 
thing of the casual movement, of the waywardness and 
inconsequence of life, must find its way to their pages. Too 
closely knit a texture, too tight a linking of circumstances, 
too regular a pattern, will fatally destroy all feeling of 
reality. 

This lesson the majority of English and all American 
dramatists have yet to learn. Many famous Continental 
playwrights have mastered it, and in Russia certain men of 
genius have carried it, I venture to believe, too far. It is 
a fair question whether Gorki and Tchekhof, for example, 
have not, in their desire to reproduce the casual movement, 
the waywardness and inconsequence of life, overpassed the 
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possible limits of dramatic writing. Such a play as Tchek- 
hof’s “The Seagull” may serve for illustration. Here we 
are given a group of persons touched in with a fineness and 
firmness beyond all praise. We are given, in the words of 
its English translator, “a whole symphony of contrasted 
moods.” But it is a fair question, I repeat, whether we 
have not a perfectly defensible right to ask from a play 
something more than this—a truer unity of impression, an 
interest simpler, more direct, concentrated, and intense. 

While, then, a deep understanding of human nature, a 
profound knowledge of life as lived, must be possessed by 
great novelists and great dramatists alike, it grows evident 
that for some reason they are forced to use their common 
knowledge in different ways. We all know the reason. 
A novel is something printed on paper, bound into a book, 
and read in solitude; a play is something acted by living 
persons on the stage of a theatre for the benefit of a group 
of sociably inclined spectators. Thus the technical problem 
for the playwright of progressive tendencies is seen to define 
itself. He must contrive to harmonize his desire to place 
character and a truthful reading of life before everything, 
with the necessary limitations of his art—limitations deter- 
mined by the physical structure of the theatre itself, and by 
the psychological peculiarities of that many-headed creature, 
an audience. It is the physical structure of the theatre and 
the “collective psychology” of the audience that set metes 
and bounds beyond which the genius of the dramatist can- 
not safely venture. If we feel that a play must on the whole 
be simpler, more direct, concentrated, and intense than a 
novel, producing a truer unity of impression, it is not 
because of any arbitrary or academic whim, it is because 
we have instinctively noted the location of these metes and 
bounds. 

The physical structure of a modern theatre has of course 
a great deal to do with the general shaping of a modern 
play, but with the limitations set for him by this physical 
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structure the progressive dramatist does not seem frequently 
to quarrel. The limitations with which he does continually 
quarrel, which would at times seem to gall him beyond 
endurance, are those imposed upon him by the “collective 
psychology” of the spectators at a play. If an “advanced” 
play fails, its failure is always blamed on the stupidity of 
the public. It might often more fairly be blamed on the 
stupidity shown by the dramatist in his choice of theme, or 
manner of handling it. There are more kinds of stupidity 
than one. Not to respect the metes and bounds of your 
chosen art is a kind of stupidity which is too often given 
some more flattering name—such as “daring spirit of inno- 
vation.” Yet heaven knows that the theatrical public, in its 
likes and in its dislikes, is basely stupid at times. It is the 
ever-present enemy. To the young playwright with an 
artistic conscience it may well seem invincible—and prove so, 
if he takes no pains to understand its nature before 
attacking it. 

Mr. A. B. Walkley, the distinguished London critic of 
the theatre, has well and pleasantly described the psychologi- 
cal peculiarities of this public, which he calls, simply, the 
“theatrical crowd.” “I must ask you,’ Mr. Walkley says 
in his lecture on “The Ideal Spectator,” “to be good 
enough to take it for granted that a crowd forms a new 
entity, with a mind and character of its own; that it dif- 
fers from the individuals composing it... The reason, 
very roughly stated, is, perhaps, this. The qualities in which 
the members of a crowd differ from one another disappear, 
are mutually cancelled, while the qualities which they have 
in common are intensified by contact. The qualities in 
which men differ are principally, of course, the conscious 
elements of character, the fruit of education . . . and the 
intelligence. The qualities, on the other hand, in which 
they resemble one another are principally the unconscious 
or subconscious qualities, the primary instincts, feelings, and 
passions of the race. It follows that to bring people 
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together in a crowd is to diminish their intellectual and to 
increase their emotional energy. ... The crowd has the 
credulity, the absence of judicial faculty, the uncontrolled 
violence of feeling of achild. ... And this general truth 
is true in particular of the theatrical crowd. The theatrical 
crowd . . . cannot adopt a detached, impersonal, disinter- 
ested view of life; it must take sides. Hence the stage 
convention of the ‘sympathetic personage.’ The theatrical 
crowd has not the judicial faculty. ... Hence the con- 
vention of ‘the long arm of coincidence’. ... A crowd 
as a crowd is virtuous and generous; for we are all on our 
best behavior in public. ... And the crowd insists 
upon a strict separation of virtue and vice. It wants its 
personages all of a piece. The composite characters, the 
strange blend of good and evil in all of us, it refuses to 
recognize. Hence the convention of ‘hero’ and ‘traitor,’ 
of ‘immaculate heroine’ and ‘viperine adventuress, of 
‘poetic justice’ and of ‘living happy ever afterwards.’ ” 
Mr. Walkley continues: “You conclude that by the mere 
fact of forming part of an organized crowd a man descends 
several rungs in the ladder of civilization.” 

Here, then, we have a portrait of that strange psychic 
entity—an audience at a play; and we find this audience 
to be credulous, unreasoning, a creature mainly of emotions 
and appetites. What chance does the playwright run who 
puts before a being of low mentality a drama whose appeal 
is solely to the intellect? None whatever. If our play- 
wright be unwilling to reach, hold, and sway his audience 
chiefly through its emotions, he might as well give up try- 
ing to reach, hold, or sway his audience at all. A novelist, 
whose work goes privately to the individual, may indeed win 
a large public, one by one, by the cool, detached, intellectual 
truth of his creations. Not so the dramatist. His crea- 
tions, however truthful, however profound, must lay hold of 
the immediate feelings of an audience—or the audience will 
simply withdraw its attention from the play. 
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But do not mistake me. I am not holding a brief for 
the least defensible of all forms of the “well made play”— 
“emotional drama,” that antique abomination! Indeed I 
consider it a sort of crime to play upon a defenseless crowd— 
which, by the very fact of being a crowd, has lost control of 
its emotions,—to play upon such a crowd for the mere pur- 
pose of drawing its easily shed and sterile tears. Because 
the crowd has an increased emotional sensitiveness, there is 
no good and sufficient reason for abusing that sensitiveness, 
or swaying the resultant emotional energy towards barren 
and unworthy ends. On the other hand, there is every 
reason for utilizing this sensitiveness and directing the 
resultant energy towards fruitful and worthy ends. It is 
because of the increased emotion of its spectators that 
drama, in its higher forms, is so powerful an instrument for 
good. It is also—alas!—because of this increased sensi- 
tiveness that the cruder and baser forms of drama—the false, 
the overstrained, the sentimental, the salacious—are such 
powerful engines for the demoralization of their spectators. 

In the revolt from these cruder and baser forms, our 
advanced playwrights have, I think, too often been led to 
despise, or at any rate to distrust, the emotional power of 
drama. They have tried to make their plays appeal directly 
to the intellect, to the cooler faculties that weigh, criticise, 
judge. That their attempts in this direction have been for 
the most part futile need no longer surprise us. If drama 
is to make us think justly, it must first make us feel justly. 
And this I would offer as a fundamental proposition. 

To illustrate its importance, let me ask the reader to recall 
and compare two familiar plays: “Mrs. Warren’s Profes- 
sion” by Bernard Shaw, and “The Silver Box” by John 
Galsworthy. I venture to suggest that the first of these is 
virtually a failure, because Mr. Shaw has in this play 
avoided any appeal not made directly to the intellectual 
faculties of the audience. In striking contrast, “The Silver 
Box” seems to me successful as drama because it reaches 
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the intelligence through the medium of the emotions. In 
his other plays, Mr. Shaw has not so rigidly excluded an 
emotional appeal—for laughter is the expression of one 
kind, and a very salutary kind, of emotion. We are moved 
to laughter as well as to tears. Wit that is purely intellec- 
tual does not make us laugh, and is, I may add, notoriously 
the least effective in the theatre. Mr. Shaw’s wit is often 
purely intellectual; but more often it goes straight to some 
emotional centre and we explode with laughter. He has 
made us feel the ridiculousness of some rooted error, some 
aging pose; and because we have felt its absurdity we begin 
to think about it, to weigh, criticise, judge. In the presence 
of drama, until we have been made to feel, our minds lie 
stagnant. 

Furthermore, a play sueceeds by its power of fixing and 
never thereafter losing the attention of its audience. It 
succeeds by a kind of hypnotism of the collective mind of its 
spectators. If this hypnotic relation between a play and 
its spectators be not established and maintained, nothing can 
save it. Whatever goes into a play must be so placed as to 
contribute to, or at least not to disturb, this relation. The 
theatrical crowd is self-conscious and inattentive. To 
accomplish the difficult feat of absorbing its attention is pre- 
cisely the first duty of a practical playwright—whether he 
write knockabout farce or the drama of the future. Because 
of the difficulty of this feat the playwright must remember 
that drama is an emotional art. Because of its difficulty, 
he must remember Tolstoy’s comparison of plays to sculp- 
ture, “where all must be clear-cut, definite, and compact.” 
And because of its difficulty, he must also recognize the 
truth of the following assertion: Drama is an art closely 
allied to literature, but distinct from it, in that it makes its 
appeal to the brain through two sense channels used in 
combination—the ear and the eye. 

When people enter a theatre they take with them their 
five senses, but so far as the drama is concerned they might 
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as well check three of these with their wraps. Sight and 
hearing are the sense channels through which dramatic art 
makes its appeal to the brain. We do not smell the hero- 
ine’s rose-garden, nor taste the villain’s cocktail, nor clasp 
the sinewy hand of the hero. Simply, and always with a 
latent detachment, we look at these fictitious characters and 
listen to what they have to say. If they do too much 
and say too little, we are confused; if they say too much and 
do too little, we are bored. By a “play” we mean neither 
pantomime nor lecture. The point need not be labored. 
It is evident that a play reaches us through two sense chan- 
nels used in combination and for the most part simultane- 
ously; and from this it is a plain deduction that neither 
channel can be neglected, that a balance must be preserved, 
if a play is to attain its maximum effect. 

It is because of this dual appeal that an endless dispute 
has for years been carried on. A play, says Tweedledum, 
is primarily literature—it makes its major appeal through 
language to the ear. What is said is therefore of the high- 
est importance; what is done is of merely illustrative 
importance. A play, says Tweedledee, is primarily action, 
and makes its major appeal to the eye. What is seen is of 
the highest importance; what is heard merely incidental. 
As in most endless disputes of the kind, neither twin is right. 
What is done is of equal importance with what is said, and 
vice versa, from the standpoint of total dramatic effect. 

Mr. Gordon Craig, in his extreme but suggestive book, 
“The Art of the Theatre,” has taken the field very gal- 
lantly in this ancient feud as the champion of the eye, and 
would have us believe it is the eye alone that theatrical art 
should serve as overlord. He asserts that the father of the 
theatre was not the poet, but the dancer, and prophesies that 
when the theatre attains its full artistic development it will 
be, in effect, a glorified show of marionettes, an impression- 
ist picture vivified by action but never marred by speech. 
The living actor and the living word will have been banished 
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together. The poet will have returned to his true medium, 
the printed page, and the theatrical artist—an omniscient 
stage director—will reign supreme. 

Mr. Craig’s ideas are revolutionary and a little fantastic; 
nevertheless there is much in them of value for one type of 
progressive dramatist, who would make of the theatre a pul- 
pit, or social laboratory, rather than a playhouse. “The 
first dramatists,” says Mr. Craig, “were children of the 
theatre. The modern dramatists are not.” This is too 
often a true indictment. For while, from the standpoint 
of total dramatic effect, the ear and eye are of equal impor- 
tance, it does not follow that the separate functions of eye 
and ear in relation to his art should not be studied by the dra- 
matic author. Having studied these functions separately 
he will find, roughly speaking, that the eye is more nimble, 
restless, and impatient of fatigue than the ear; that its atten- 
tion is more rapidly engaged and also more easily distracted ; 
that, in short, he must especially beware of the fickleness of 
the eye and pay particular heed to the satisfaction of this 
roving member. Now to satisfy the eye there must be 
movement. Nothing is more tiresome than to look long at 
a picture or a statue; whereas we can from a window watch 
the passing show of the street for hours on end without 
fatigue. Thus, that which we see on the stage should 
always be, so far as is consistent with a truthful presentation 
of the matter in hand, a passing show. If, as Mr. Craig 
tells us, the father of the theatre was the dancer, our young 
and conscientious playwright must not omit to pay him 
ancestral honors. ‘True, Maeterlinck has somewhere sug- 
gested that an old man, alone in a room, seated quietly in his 
armchair, is to the philosophic eye as dramatic a spectacle as 
anything on earth. This philosophic eye is precisely the 
kind of eye spectators at a play do not bring with them. 
Rather they bring the eager, questing, and objective eyes 
of a child. 

I have stated the technical problem for the modern play- 
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wright of progressive tendencies to be this: He must con- 
trive to harmonize his desire to create character and achieve 
a truthful reading of life with those limitations of his art 
determined by the physical structure of the theatre and the 
“collective psychology” of his audience. He can hardly 
hope to establish the requisite and almost hypnotic relation 
between play and audience if he addresses his work direct 
to the intelligence, instead of directing it to the intelligence 
through the emotions. He can hardly hope to preserve that 
relation if he does not wisely balance the elements of speech 
and action in his play, or if he does not simplify and unify 
his material, so that the easily distracted mind of the crowd 
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i is not confused by digressions and over-elaborations. It 
i must be added, however, that by developing an artistic con- 
fle science, by desiring his work not merely to be effective, but 
1. also to be truthful, intellectually stimulating, spiritually 
a alive, he has rendered his primary task—to “absorb the 
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fi attention of a crowd”—vastly more difficult. He can no 
longer, as when he fabricated his “well made” entertain- 
t ments, rely upon striking situations in which anybody might 
* be placed; the long arm of coincidence is no more his 
servant; his characters from now on will refuse to range 
themselves in two opposing camps—the Whites and the 
Blacks. A hundred minor tricks of the trade will slip away 
from him. The intercepted letter, the wrong train, the 
long-lost will, the shivered lamp, the nimble door-key, the 
expected knock followed by the unexpected entrance,—all 
these dear old friends, though capable of infinite combina- 
tion and disguise, have aided him for the last time. Or if 
not for the last time, he will hereafter accept their ministra- 
tions at the peril of his new-born soul. The “well made 
play” held its audience by suspense (the stimulation of curi- 
osity) and by surprise. The better made play must hold its 
audience by its unity, its concentration, its directness, by a 
just balance of speech and action, and by the emotional 
sincerity of its appeal. 
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It is not rash to prophesy that the letters of George Meredith will do 
more to confirm his position in English literature than any amount of 
critical appreciation, no matter how brilliant it may be. Hitherto there 
has been some question as to what one should read first; should it be 
“Harry Richmond,’ “Diana,’ or “Richard Feverel”? There can be 
no doubt now, for these two volumes of letters form not only the most 
interesting but the most illuminating introduction to his works. We 
must not look here for discussions of the novels; we must not expect 
analyses of the motives of his personages, though his two letters in 
defense of Diana’s character are an invaluable commentary; we do not 
see light thrown here on the many dark passages in his poems. What 
we do see in these pages is the man himself; the development, under 
the hardest conditions of ill health and hostile criticism, of a character, 
a genius that attracts the more it is known. These letters, more con- 
cerned with life than with art, are written to a few friends, who were 
closer to him than brothers; they will win for him many more. 

These volumes take up a wide variety of topics. We turn from a discus- 
sion of the qualities of the Germans to the strongest arguments for woman 
suffrage that have been put in such small compass; from wise and 
practical advice on the art of writing to what Bacon called the “regiment 
of health”; from descriptions of the Tyrol and Venice with its Carpac- 
cios (he longed to live in Italy) to glimpses of the country about Box 
Hill; from notes of pure jests and whimsies and mock-heroics to pages 
that show the anguish of separation and death. Whatever the subject 
may be, it is always illuminated by his forceful and penetrating language. 
He tells his son “I am allowed the reputation of a tolerable guide in 
writing and style, and I can certainly help you to produce clear English.” 
These letters have the clearness of the mountain lake; they flash a truth 
in a phrase; they compress in a sentence what ordinarily would be 
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expanded in long paragraphs. Many a passage has the weight and 
authority of Bacon, but informed with a sympathy his judicial utterances 
never attained: 


Do not be disheartened; hug your forces, so as to believe in them, 
and bide your time. It is sure to come to those who are faithful to 
themselves. And if we are cut down midway we smile at all the wishes 
incident to breath. I have lived long enough to see that our chief 
agonizer and thwarter is impatience. One of the prettiest spectacles to 
me is a costermonger’s donkey going blithely at the trot. Our maxim 
should be, merry in harness,—while we have to serve. A sermon, but 
short. 


When the subject is not a personal one, there is the same ripeness of 
judgment: 

Between realism and idealism there is no natural conflict. This com- 
pletes that. Realism is the basis of good composition: it implies study, 
observation, artistic power, and (in those who can do more) humility. 
Little writers should be realistic. They would then at least do solid 
work. They afflict the world because they will attempt that it is given 
to none but noble workmen to achieve. A great genius must necessarily 
employ ideal means, for a vast conception cannot be placed bodily before 
the eye, and remains to be suggested. Idealism is as an atmosphere 
whose effects of grandeur are wrought out through a series of illusions, 
that are illusions to the sense within us only when divorced from the 
groundwork of the real. Need there be exclusion, the one of the other? 
The artist is incomplete who does this. 


For one who devoted his life to writing, the volumes are singularly 
lacking in literary gossip and anecdote. For a short period, Meredith 
spent one night each week at Rossetti’s house at Chelsea, yet slight 
indeed are the few references to him. He writes that he is to dine with 
Browning, yet what was said at this meeting was never told. There 
is much in common between the poetry of Browning and Meredith whose 
“Juggling Jerry,” “Old Chartist,” and ‘“Martin’s Puzzle” seem to 
belong among the “Dramatis Persone,” yet Meredith rarely mentions 
his work, and when he does, it is to make such a trite remark .as that 
much of Browning’s poetry might be prose. Strange indeed is the 
absence of critical appreciation of the contemporary novelists: 

Dickens gone! “The Spectator” says he beat Shakespeare at his 


best, and instances Mrs, Gamp as superior to Juliet’s nurse. This in a 
critical newspaper! 


No more than this. There is but one mention of Thackeray, two lines 
on his death that “startled and grieved me.” His only references to 
George Eliot, “the greatest of female writers,” comment upon her freedom 
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from the exclamatory style, wrongly supposed to be feminine, and the 
large amount she was to receive for one of her novels. Of the masters 
of Russian fiction, not a word is said; and though he admires greatly 
“Les Miserables” and is enthusiastic over the storm scene in “Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer,” he laments the absence of a philosophy in Hugo’s 
work. The two English authors whom he discusses or criticises with 
the most interest are Tennyson, his aversion, and Carlyle, his admiration. 
Meredith’s letter on Carlyle and his wife is a model of that rare union 
of affectionate appreciation and criticism; it should become a locus 
classicus in critical estimates of that writer. 

What we see then in these letters is Meredith himself. The story of 
his life, as it unfolds, is not an unusual one; there are no great climaxes 
in it. It is testimony to the substance of these letters that they attract 
the reader as though they formed the most exciting tale; and the reason 
is not hard to find. Meredith informs his son that he aims never to take 
counsel of his sensations, though he allows them free play, but of his 
intelligence; and his aim was to discover the real. “Never attempt to 
dissociate your ideas from the real of life. It weakens the soul.” He 
preaches “the mind’s acceptance of Reality in all its forms; for so we 
come to benevolence and to a cheerful resignation; there is no other road 
to wisdom.” Harassed by ill health, hurt but never soured by the 
stupidity and hostility of critics, stunned by the death of his wife, he 
searches to establish a philosophy of life and nature. “I cannot play 
at life,” he exclaims; and whether or not we agree with him, we know 
that he has read life as have few others of our day. 

Throughout the letters, Meredith speaks of his verse in a way that 
surprises. He feels it is his nature to sing; verse comes to him more 
easily than prose and bedevils him; poetry constantly presses for speech 
and once, at least, he rises at three in the morning to put on paper the 
stanzas that demand expression. When he is worn and sick he can still 
write verse. He published his first three volumes of verse at his own 
expense and thereby incurred financial loss; indeed, he says he is poor 
because he cannot resist the “awful temptation in the matter of verse” ; 
“the dreadful curse of verse is on me and has been for two months,” he 
complains. This is not the popular conception of Meredith. 

We now have at last all the poems, with brief but helpful notes, in a 
single volume. For one who knows Meredith, this is a gain; for one who 
would know him, this is something of a misfortune, for the first ninety 
pages containing the early poems do not offer a favorable introduction. 
Meredith, in the letters, calls these poems “worthless, immature stuff 
of a youth in his teens, who had not found his hand.” This is too severe, 
yet the first poems have what he came to despise—sentiment, rather than 
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passion which he has defined as “noble strength on fire,” and metres that 
are facile rather than strong. Mr. Trevelyan has done so much to make 
Meredith’s poetry known and appreciated that he should complete his 
work by publishing in separate form the best poems in this volume, 
reprinting his brief and clear notes upon them. In other words, he has 
the opportunity to do for Meredith’s verse what Arnold accomplished for 
Wordsworth’s poetry. 

In commenting upon Tennyson’s “the bar of Michael Angelo” (and 
his explanation was the right one), Meredith says: “In Tennyson it is 
interesting. In Browning you are accustomed to gnaw a bone and would 
be surprised to find him simple. But G. M., who is not known, not 
acknowledged, he shall be trounced if he offers us a difficulty.” He 
says that his Odes must be read twice and “that is much against them in 
this country’; he writes elsewhere that everybody has taken up “the 
old cudgel of obscurity” against him. Though he does not admit it, 
much of his verse is needlessly obscure, even the lyrics where the thought 
and emotion should be instantly apprehended; and accordingly Mr. 
Trevelyan’s “Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith,” which we 
are glad to see reprinted in this convenient form, is accomplishing a 
valuable work in making Meredith’s thought more apparent to the reader. 

We can dismiss the defects of these poems in a paragraph; to disclose 
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: Fr " their high qualities would require many pages. Throughout his letters 
e P Meredith shows an exultation in the earth—‘the gorse is all ablaze, the 
Be: 
fia meadows are glorious,—green, humming all day.” The Alps gave him 


“shudderings of delight”; “I must have for my daily meal a good plate- 
‘Batt ful of sky,” he tells Maxse; “for my part I love and cling to earth, 
+ as the one piece of God’s handiwork which we possess,” he writes 
Jessopp. We are accordingly prepared to find much of the earth in 
his verse; he is yet to be recognized as one of our chief poets of nature. 
“The Lark Ascending,” “The South-Wester,” “Night of Frost in May,” 
. i; “The Thrush in February,” “Tardy Spring’; the two sonnets, “Winter 
a Heavens” and “Earth’s Secret,’ deserve to be as well known as the 
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more popular background of the seasons in “Love in the Valley.” And 
in these nature poems we do not feel the influence of Wordsworth or 
ea of any other poet; they are Meredith himself. More difficult, yet satis- 
Mee fying when once mastered, are the poems which show what we may call 
2 his philosophy of nature, “The Woods of Westermain,” or “Earth and 
« Man.” We turn from them to a narrative poem, “The Nuptials of 
Attila,” whose picturesqueness of phrase, vigorous movement, and inten- 
sity of feeling surpass Scott at his best. “The Tragedy of Modern 
Love,” as he calls it in his letters (and it is a better title than the shorter 
one), has lost nothing of its subtlety, its pathos, its beauty of expres- 
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sion, its penetrating force in the fifty years that have dimmed so many 
reputations. Surely here is a great poet. 

Writing to a friend, Meredith exclaims: “I can’t love a woman if I 
do not feel her soul, and that there is force therein to wrestle with the 
facts of life (called the Angel of the Lord).”. There is both a soul and 
a force in this verse. Speaking of Leighton’s painting of Paolo and 
Francesca, which he deeply admired, Meredith says: “I have the delight 
to stand alone in my judgment of this, as of most things, and I shall 
see the world coming round to my opinion, and thinking it its own.” 
This was in 1861. The world has not yet come round to Meredith’s 
poetry; but it will. 


Epwarp Buss REEpD. 
Yale University. 


The Works of John M. Synge. John W. Luce & Company. Boston. 
1912. 4 volumes. $7.50 net. 

John Millington Synge. By Francis Bickley. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Boston. 1912. $0.75 net. 

J. M. Synge: A Critical Study. By P. P. Howe. Mitchell Kennerley. 
New York. 1912. $2.50 net. 


The Cutting of an Agate. By William Butler Yeats. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 


Two years ago only close followers of the Irish literary Renaissance 


would have known the name of J. M. Synge. A year ago one might have 
asked most fitly, Is the taste for Synge a passing fad? Now several 
editions of his plays, many articles in the magazines, and the riotous 
career of “The Playboy of the Western World” on the American stage 
have given him notoriety if not fame; and three recent books unhesitat- 
ingly claim for the scanty product of his last few years a rank with the 
masterpieces of the Elizabethans and the dramatists of the Restoration. 
It is comfortable reviewing when one can begin with the flat query, Is 
our author great? 

Synge produced his first play in 1908 at the age of thirty-two, and 
died in 1909, leaving only six stage pieces and little else of note behind 
him. His plays range from the farce of “The Tinker’s Wedding” to 
the mournful tragedy of “Deirdre of the Sorrows,’ and yet they do 
not fit easily into the categories of comedy and tragedy, for pathos is 
always close behind his humor, and the humor of rich humanity supples 
his serious drama and keeps it from over-intensity. Peasant drama we 
might call them, for all but one are made from the fresh and vivid life 
of the folk by the sea and on the hills in the west of Ireland, were it 
not that “Deirdre,” in which the theme is high romance, differs only in 
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this respect from the other plays. Studies of rich and passionate human 
nature sought where it expresses itself most freely, that is what they are. 

Synge was a silent man. If he wrote much—and there is reason to 
suspect that he did not—he kept little; and his critics are at least 
agreed in this, that until he left the study of French literature in Paris 
in 1897 and came home to Ireland to learn the ways of Irish folk, his 
accomplishments were mediocre. And yet every devil’s advocate among 
the critics has endeavored to explain his achievements in Irish literature by 
his sojourn in France. He has been given as disciple to half a dozen 
writers of French from Moliére to Maeterlinck, and in the attempt to 
show how he looked at life, what he saw in life has often been neglected. 
Mr. Bickley is surely right when he maintains that Synge’s study of 
French style in Paris, before the high-priest of the Celtic movement, 
Mr. Yeats, called him home, taught the Irish dramatist that exquisite 
feeling for the right word which justifies the French decadents and 
illumines his own magnificent prose. They are wrong who endeavor 
to explain these remarkable plays by any spirit of France, philosophic 
or artistic, which they purport to find in his work. Methods he brought 
of course; but never did a man more thoroughly begin anew by finding 
his work and himself than Synge when he came to Ireland. To this 
Mr. Yeats, who should know best, bears witness. “Yet, I doubt if he 
would have written at all,” he says, in the book which contains by far 
the best things said of Synge, “if he did not write of Ireland, and for 
it, and I know that he thought creative art could only come from such 
preoccupation.” George Moore also heard the call home, although this 
mundane and mercurial genius, who pursues a mistress or an Irish god 
with equal levity, required a spiritual experience to effect his immigration. 
And it is true that George Moore when he writes of Celtic Ireland 
changes his subject only. But Mr. Moore is an “artist” in the limited 
meaning which lovers of the craftsmanship of beauty have given to that 
term. Synge is an artist in the broader sense of one who interprets 
nature and himself by his art. Skill and personality aside, it is not so 
much what he brought to Ireland, always excepting his own personality, 
as what he found there that counts in his work. Indeed, critics will get 
little from France to help them; and they will get little from Synge’s 
verse, which is not very good verse; and little except plots and back- 
ground from his “Aran Islands,” which is a very good if not a great 
book of travel. For Synge was essentially a dramatist, who put, so far 
as he was able, not himself but human nature into his plays, and was 
far more interested in Christy Mahon or in Naisi than in any philosophy 
of life whatsoever. Says Martin Doul, the blind man in “The Well of 
the Saints” :—‘“For if it’s a right some of you have to be working and 
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sweating the like of Timmy the smith, and a right some of you have to 
be fasting and praying and talking holy talk the like of yourself, I’m 
thinking it’s a good right ourselves have to be sitting blind, hearing a 
soft wind turn round the little leaves of the spring and feeling the sun, 
and we not tormenting our souls with the sight of the gray days, and 
the holy men, and the dirty feet is trampling the world.” This is the 
philosophy neither of Anatole France, nor of Synge, except in so far 
as he found a response in the spirit of the Irish peasant. It is Martin 
Doul’s. 

I do not mean to deny that Synge’s characters reveal a point of view 
on the part of their author. The seer who turns outward reality into 
art must shape it in some measure of course. Indeed, his plays are full 
of a quality which we have been taught to call Celtic—a preference for 
the ideal over what the material world calls the real—and we must 
believe that he sought consciously for what was most Celtic in Ireland. 
Therefore his heroes and his heroines choose many things before pros- 
perity. Pegeen Mike is set aflame by the Playboy’s picture of the two 
of them straying in the flowers of Erris. To be beautiful is better to 
the blind folk in “The Well of the Saints” than to see. The free joys 
of the roving life tempt Nora in “The Shadow of the Glen,” and recon- 
cile Sarah to the loss of that tinker’s wedding for which she was to have 
given ten shillings and a grand tin can. But Synge’s Celticism, even 
if it limits his genius, is more practical than the otherworldliness to 
which Yeats has accustomed us. It was hard to recognize the poet’s 
dreamy, fairy-loving Irishman in the race that keeps our kitchens, builds 
our apartment houses, and rules our American cities. In Synge, how- 
ever, one begins to see a resemblance. The Playboy who will keep his 
hard-gained self-respect even if he has to re-kill his father to do so, 
is only a humorous version of the politician who makes loyalty to his 
friends a practical consideration above efficiency and right. And it was 
a melancholy satisfaction to see the turbulent galleries, as they hissed 
“The Playboy” because it did not represent the sentimental and untrue 
Ireland of the romantic drama, mirrored on the stage in Christy Mahon’s 
passion for distinction no matter what might be the source. 

And there are limitations in these plays more personal to the author. 
Mr. Howe, in his thorough if somewhat verbose study of Synge’s men 
and women, has pointed out certain ruling passions, such as this desire for 
distinction, which seem to run through all the dramatis persone. And 
Mr. Bickley has noted Synge’s preference for what he himself calls the 
“variations” from ordinary humanity. The tramp and the outcast, rest- 
less under even the rudimentary civilization of the West, appear again 
and again in the plays. Undoubtedly this is a symptom of romanticism, 
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a recurrence (as Mr. Sherman suggests in a recent review) of that love 
for the supposedly primitive emotion which Chateaubriand fathered. 
Actually, the gypsies of Borrow, with their convincing and unsentimental 
reality, spring first to the mind; but one admits the ancestry. Admits, 
and maintains in the same breath that this search for the unsophisticated 
emotion is, like the Celticism of these plays,—a cause of their charm, not 
a condition of their greatness. They are great plays, but not because 
of their romantic vagabonds, nor because they voice far more convincingly 
than the dreamy poetry of Yeats or the satire of Shaw, the Celtic dis- 
trust of the gods of the market place. They are great because, like the 
novelists and unlike the dramatists of the nineteenth century, Synge 
has presented types of universal human nature which though rich and 
deep require no annotation of philosophy or symbolism in order to leap 
to recognition in the heart. 

It is the effective presentation of universal human emotions which, if 
these plays are great, makes them so:—Old Maurya in the “Riders to 
the Sea” exulting when her last son is drowned: ““They’re all gone now, 
and there isn’t anything more the sea can do tome. . . I'll have no 
call now to be up crying and praying when the wind breaks from the 
south, and you can hear the surf is on the east, and the surf is on the 
west”; Nora in “The Shadow of the Glen” following the tramp to 
the ditch where she'll hear no talk of growing old and losing the light 
of her eyes. These emotions, simply put, beautifully put, ringing true 
as Hermione’s speeches in “A Winter’s Tale,’ make the validity and 
the greatness of this unambitious drama. It does not need the evidence 
of Synge’s prefaces or of his preliminary studies in “The Aran Islands” 
to prove that his model was the heart. 

Indeed I believe that the eagerness with which we have seen and read 
these simple prose plays has been because they give us a pleasure not 
to be found elsewhere in contemporary drama. Far from quarreiling 
with the “significant” drama of Ibsen, of Maeterlinck, of Brieux, of 
Galsworthy, or Shaw, where one ever feels a symbolism, a tendency, 
a philosophy, a moral knocking at the gates of the intellect, I enjoy it 
as most men born in this age must in some measure enjoy it. But “the 
meaning of it all,’ which lies behind every speech, effectually prevents 
the simple poignancy of Moliére or Shakespeare. If the flower-girl 
speaks in Galsworthy’s “Pigeon” it is the helpless underworld that is 
speaking; the poet in “Candida” must present an argument for the 
artistic temperament. I wili not say that Synge’s plays have no under- 
lying significance, for that would be to call them untrue to life. But 
the message, or the philosophy, or the moral, is implicit, not explicit. 
It is not because youth and with it love decays that Deirdre of the 
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Sorrows touches one’s heart when after seven years of perfect joy she 
leads her lover back to death; it is because she is Deirdre that “the 
lightning itself wouldn’t let down its flame to singe the beauty of her like.” 

It is not necessary to rank Synge with Shakespeare and Sophocles. 
His praisers have not hesitated to do so; and indeed the brief “Riders 
to the Sea”—the most moving example of intense pathos which our 
generation has imagined—tempts one to follow them. But over-state- 
ment is worse than inappreciation. Synge’s gallery is small. His depth 
is greater than his breadth. He is master of simple comedy and simple 
tragedy; but neither the heroic romance of the Elizabethans nor the 
complex intensities of modern civilization enter into his range. Only 
once does he step beyond the borders of peasant life, and in “Deirdre 
of the Sorrows” the ancient kings and queens of Ireland are only 
simple folk freed from homeliness. He is reported to have wearied of 
peasant drama, and to have been seeking a play in the slums of Dublin. 
Genius is unaccountable—but at least there is no evidence that this 
great writer would have been great in the study of the effects of civiliza- 
tion upon the race. There is more than coincidence in the fact that until 
he found an unsophisticated people rich in the exhibition of the primitive 
emotions, his art gave no results. 

Mr. Bickley has a judicious word for the prose by means of which 
this art at last found voice. The wonderful expressiveness of this Irish- 
English, and still more the amazing beauty, is the first impression one 
takes from Synge. Its barbaric gorgeousness strikes the imagination: 
“You'll feel my two hands stretched around you,” says Christy to 
Pegeen, “and I squeezing kisses on your puckered lips, till I’d feel a 
kind of pity for the Lord God is all ages sitting lonesome in his golden 
chair.” It can be quaintly and impudently humorous as when Sarah 
abuses the priest: “If you want to get shut of us, let you marry us now, 
for I’m thinking the ten shillings in gold is a good price for the likes 
of you, and you near burst with the fat.” Or simply and beautifully 
persuasive, as in Nora’s speech from “The Shadow of the Glen”: “It’s 
a pitiful thing to be getting old, but it’s a queer thing surely. It’s a 
queer thing to see an old man sitting up there in his bed with no teeth 
in him, and a rough word in his mouth, and his chin the way it would 
take the bark from an oak board you'ld have building a door . . . God 
forgive me, Micheal Dara, we'll all be getting old, but it’s a queer thing 
surely.” Indeed here is a new rhythm for English prose, as beautiful 
perhaps as the rhythms of the seventeenth century, and far better than 
modern attempts to revive that picturesque style, because based not upon 
artifice but a living speech, the speech of a people who have thought 
in Gaelic. 
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That it is an admirable vehicle for the stage, all who have heard the 
soft-tongued players of the Irish theatre speak it know well. But the 
difference from the prose and verse of modern drama is more than in 
degree. Its flexible beauty gives just that impression of reality elevated 
into art which blank verse permitted to the Elizabethans. Verse to-day 
does not, and probably will not, satisfy our demand for reality in dialogue ; 
and the prose of sophisticated speech cannot be elevated into the beauty 
and permanence demanded by literature without sacrifice of naturalness. 
Synge’s Irish-English is both natural and beautiful. It has made pos- 
sible a drama refined into literature and yet retaining the appearance 
of familiar life. His success, it is true, was conditioned by the existence 
of a “popular imagination that is fiery and magnificent, and tender” 
there in the West, and an accompanying and fully expressive speech. 
Irish-English will never help us to make dramatic literature of London 
or New York. But no one claims for Synge a solution of the modern 
dramatist’s problem unless, indeed, it is Mr. Yeats, who believes that this 
problem is not worth solving; art does not have to be prophetic in order 


to be great. 
Henry Semper Cansy. 


Yale University. 


Wordsworth: Poet of Nature and Poet of Man. By E. Hershey Sneath, 
Professor in Yale University. Ginn & Company. Boston. 1912. 
$2.00. 


In jocular vein, Leslie Stephen remarks near the beginning of his brief 
life of George Eliot, that “it is proper at the present day to begin from 
the physical environment of the organism whose history we are to study” ; 
no doubt his lips twitched satirically over the word “organism.” But 
Professor Sneath has equal right to remark seriously that genius, in 
spite of its uncertainty, “is, in a measure, subject to the laws of develop- 
ment which obtain in the biological and psychological realms.” And 
indeed, fuller apprehension of this fact is bound to have in time a salutary 
effect upon the art of biography in England. Boswell’s characteristically 
British method was justified by success. But the merely appreciative 
and ancedotal has now run to seed. Many a brief biography produced 
of late years for some series or other leaves no more definite impression 
upon the reader’s mind than that the author had a certain liking for his 
hero and knew quite a number of things about him. Surely it were more 
desirable for biographers of secondary rank always “to begin from the 
physical environment of the organism” and go through the intellectual 
labor necessary for a somewhat scientific delineation of causes and effects. 
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And as for biography of the very first order, one may hope it will appear 
again in the future when the scientific frame of mind shall have become 
effectually harmonized with keenly original insight into great personality, 
and with large critical comprehension. 

Professor Sneath’s book, which has obviously behind it an extraordinary 
amount of thought and care, suggests the possibilities of the scientific 
method. For one thing, by carefully tracing from first to last the bear- 
ing of Wordsworth’s moral outlook upon his peculiar transcendentalism, 
the author makes us realize more clearly than before how these two 
interpenetrated each other. But we could have spared, in part, the 
elaborate exposition of Wordsworth’s outlook if we had been given a 
more intimate psychological interpretation of his temperamental qualities, 
and a more critical treatment of his poetic powers. These two go 
together; and without them it is not possible to set forth just exactly 
what Wordsworth was, as “‘poet of man and nature.” For, in this con- 
nection, his so-ealled philosophy is important only as an effect and illus- 
tration of his poetic temperament; nor can the realm of his poetic power 
be individualized unless its boundaries are clearly seen. 

It follows that the book fails to bring out the significance of Words- 
worth’s peculiarly non-social nature, and that this lack is felt especially 
when the author is dealing with him as poet of man. In London, Words- 
worth’s “intuition” surely did not grasp, as, Professor Sneath urges, 
“the unity and meaning of it all.” The fragmentary and merely clever 
portrayal of city scenes in the seventh book of “The Prelude” points 
significantly to the poet’s inability to perceive the deeper meaning of 
the social organism. And that inability becomes only more obvious when 
he later in the same poem makes a brief and weak endeavor—overrated 
by Mr. Sneath—to find God in London life. As a matter of fact, Words- 
worth’s deity—‘‘the upholder of the tranquil soul, that tolerates the 
indignities of Time’”—appears not at all adequate, when philosophically 
considered, as a supervisor of the human drama in which Time is so 
essential an element. The reaction from the Wordsworthian attitude in 
this respect, and the complement of it, appear in the poetry of George 
Meredith, where ultimate reality is too largely involved in the social 
complex. In short, Wordsworth’s vision of the primary elements of 
human nature is the result not so much of a comprehension of the com- 
plexities of life as of an abstraction from them. Accordingly, one cannot 
share Professor Sneath’s amazement over Professor Masson’s assertion 
that Wordsworth’s poetry is strangely lacking in the kind of intensity 
we find in Shakespeare, and that “he appears to have passed through 
the battle of life all but unwounded.” Indeed, this side of the poet 
ultimately accounts for his closing his eyes to the ugly and cruel in 
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nature—a fact which Professor Sneath says it is difficult to explain: for 
our sense of the struggle in nature is a reflection of what we find in the 
moving drama of life. It accounts, too, for Wordsworth’s comparatively 
early declension from his poetic pitch: his nature-wings were not 


sufficiently supplied with human vigor. 
G. R. Exuiorr. 


University of Wisconsin. 


The Masters of Modern French Criticism. By Irving Babbitt. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. $2.50 net. 


In the course of four hundred pages the writer of this book says an 
unusually large number of clever things, most of them so apt that 
temptation to quote from among them is strong: 


Taine pushes his passion for generalization to the point of temerity. 
He not only loves to think, as he tells us, but “he thinks quickly.” 
It is to be feared that he thought far too quickly on many subjects and 
then clung too tenaciously to his first conclusions. But he possessed 
in the highest degree that gift for abstract reasoning which is so closely 
related to the mathematical gift that Pascal termed it l’esprit de 
géométrie. . . . It has been said that the réle of Madame de Staél 
was to understand and to make others understand, that of Chateaubriand 
to feel and to teach others to feel; which is only another way of saying 
that Chateaubriand is more intimately related to Romanticism than 
Madame de Staél. . . . The more we study the literary revolution at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the more it becomes plain that 
everything hinges on the word “enthusiasm.” The Romantic movement 
in its modern phase is even more a renascence of enthusiasm than a 
renascence of wonder. . . . M. France is fond of talking of his “soul,” 
when he means in reality his nerves and sensibility. M. Lemaitre and 
M. France are both des féminins. To the personality of M. France in 
particular there attaches something of that elusive charm which makes 
its possessor a baffling problem to others and very often to himself. 
The debate between him and Brunetiére took on at times the aspect 
of a warfare between the masculine and feminine principles. . . . The 
contrast is less sharp in Pater than in M. France between a sensibility 
that is steeped in romantic religiosity and an intellect that is increasingly 
impious. M. France’s heart revels in St. Francis at the same time that 
his head demands Voltaire. . . . It is a singular piece of good fortune 
for the Germans that their chief modern writer is not merely a great 
imaginative and emotional, but also a great intellectual force. The 
contrast is striking in this respect between Goethe and Chateaubriand; 
and still more striking between Goethe and Hugo. 


It is in sentences like these that the essence of the book consists, and 
not in argument nor in the philosophic thread which runs through it. 
The nearest approach to formal treatment is in the chapter on Edmond 
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Schérer, an instructive essay on a man who seldom gets more than 
mention in books on French literature, but whose work is solid and whose 
experience was as broad as that of any other French critic of his time. 

Professor Babbitt, though generous in quotation, would surely have 
done better if he had introduced into his pages more from the men he 
criticises. A critic must condescend to be a showman when necessary ; 
and clearly this author assumes in his readers greater familiarity than 
most can possess with the nineteenth century in French letters. His 
own remarkable knowledge of it, and his wider reading, which seems 
to extend to all Europe and to be based upon first-hand appreciation 
of the Greek classics, make him trust too much to the equipment of 
the book-buying, book-borrowing public. Without going so far as to 
assert that here is a keen student letting himself fall between two 
stools, one might ask in these essays a simpler, a more didactic hand- 
ling, for the benefit of the majority; or could we not desire even less 
methodical development, as being unnecessary to the small company 
probably able to follow Professor Babbitt in all his references? It is 
hard to explain how a thinker who sees clearly the “main fetish of 
modern scholarship—‘original’ research,’ la fureur de l’inédit, as 
Brunetiére called it, should be willing to invoke that other idol of our 
day—the philosophic attitude. What is contributed to our enlightenment 
on French critics by illuminating them with allusions to Emerson, Plato, 
Bergson, Aristotle, James, Socrates, Buddha, and Jonathan Edwards? 
Though it is evident that the author considers this treatment the fore- 
most aspect of his book, he surely could have expressed without it his 
feeling of distrust of Rousseauism, that confusion of virtue with sen- 
sibility, and his preference for a modified, restraining classicism. For, 
after all, that is the gist of his utterances on the critics. After them 
comes a Conclusion in which, having told us that, philosophers being 
grown literary, men of letters may “to the best of their ability” be 
philosophical, he makes French critics an excuse for much philosophizing 
of a literary sort. 

But why criticise or be philosophic in our turn? We have been given 
a very readable book in a time when footnotes often take up more room 
than text, a book that is bright and which we close with admiration 
for the author’s accumulated information and his epigrammatic way of 
using it. In spite of his cloud-generating philosophy, he leaves in our 
memory a multitude of striking judgments, all full of suggestion and 
none barbed with smartness to kill confidence in its justness and sincerity. 

Only the greatest names are topics of these chapters. Under that of 
Renan will be recognized much that appeared, in 1902, in the introduc- 
tion to an edition of the “Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse.” It 
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is none the less apt or welcome now. Sainte-Beuve, from his peculiar 
and preéminent importance, has a central position among the men dis- 
cussed, and many more pages are devoted to him than to anyone else. 
This is as it should be, and will please students of French literature 
who think that Lanson dismisses Sainte-Beuve with rather hasty treat- 
ment. The Frenchman feels that Sainte-Beuve, in spite of having the 
keenest and most adaptable mind ever applied to criticism, was mediocre 
in creative power and tinged with jealousy for his great contemporaries, 
and that he drew over himself the “robe of scientific plan” in order 
to indulge in his personal penchant for the study of the living being. 
If we have read understandingly, our author takes Sainte-Beuve much 
more seriously; not that he forgets some limitations of a writer than 
whom no other French critic since Boileau has been more read outside 
of France, and whose work is commonly viewed as the finest example 
of the art of criticism. It is indicative of Professor Babbitt’s attitude 
that he presumes even with reserves to “trace in Sainte-Beuve an 
interesting relationship to Goethe.” We leave to the author the burden 
of proving the exact degree of mental consanguinity. 

In a nation where art is the only continuous interest of the educated 
classes (in them superior to religion and more sincere than patriotism), 
criticism inevitably engages the best abilities available. The “List of 
Critics,” which forms an appendix to the book under consideration, is 
not merely useful to one desiring to read further on the subject; it 
proves how many eminent Frenchmen—historians, poets, jurists, 
journalists, teachers, and diplomats, have deemed criticism worthy of 
their serious hours. A glance over it will confirm the remark, in the 
closing paragraph of the preface, that “to study the chief French critics 
of the nineteenth century is to get very close to the intellectual centre 
of the age.” Unlike our own, so apt to be retrospective without being 
purposeful, criticism in France is valuable not only in explaining the 
past; it exerts, at least it did exert in the second half of the last 
century under Sainte-Beuve, as long before under Boileau, a strong 


influence on the literary product. 
Cuaries C, CiarKeE. 
Yale University. 


Concordanza delle Rime di Francesco Petrarca. Compilata da Kenneth 
McKenzie. Oxford nella stamperia dell’ Universita. New Haven 
nella stamperia dell’ Universita Yale. 1912. 


Seldom, if ever, has a concordance been undertaken by anyone so well 
fitted for the task as in the present instance. More than seven years 
ago announcement of the work planned was made, and in the twenty-fifth 
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annual report of the Dante Society (1907) was printed a careful and 
illuminating study by Professor McKenzie—an enlargement of a paper 
read in December, 1906, before the Modern Language Association of 
America—on “Means and End in Making a Concordance, with Special 
Reference to Dante and Petrarch.” In this was presented a survey of 
earlier uses of the word and of different methods followed; and the 
proper functions of a concordance, previously not generally recognized, 
were clearly set forth. 

The preface of the work, now happily completed in printed form, gives 
with sufficient fullness all the necessary explanations, and the careful 
reader will see how many vexing problems in matters of detail had to 
be considered and solved. The decisions reached will be generally 
recognized as judicious. The text finally settled on for the “Canzoniere” 
is that of Salvo-Cozzo, corrected sometimes by reference to the readings 
of the celebrated manuscript in part in Petrarch’s own hand and in other 
parts supervised by him. For the “Trionfi,’ the text is that of the 
small edition of Carl Appel in the “Bibliotheca Romanica” (Strassburg). 
Variant readings are not neglected, and a comparative table of first lines 
of the 866 poems in the manuscript, showing their position in three other 
editions, with indication also of the differences between the actual order 
in the manuscript and that finally preferred by the poet (and followed 
in the “Concordance”’), makes it easy to find any of the passages cited. 

The headings are in general in the modern orthography; but the cita- 
tions themselves, when from the “Canzoniere,” are in the poet’s spelling, 
slightly modernized as is necessary for modern use—abbreviations, for 
instance, being expanded. In the citations from the “Trionfi,’ the 
orthography of Appel’s critical text (1901) is followed. 

Completeness and accuracy are the first requisites in a concordance. 
The former, however, is to be understood in a reasonable way. Certain 
frequently recurring words need no entry, such as the articles, some 
conjunctions and prepositions, etc., and for certain other common words 
references without quotation of the context are sufficient. Both requisites 
are best tested by actual and long-continued use; but a large number of 
verifications for single words, taken in many different places, has revealed 
no real omissions or inaccuracies. On page 76 the first letter of the 
heading canto has dropped out, and this is the only error in the printing 
that has attracted my notice. 

The word-groups shown in the “Concordance” suggest, among other 
things, comparison of the relative frequency of various words. Among 
the words for which citations are given which occupy most space and 
would naturally occur often in such verse as Petrarch’s, are amore, bello, 
core, dolce. Of these amore (including Amore) fills about five and a 
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half pages of 64 lines each; bello, with the single example of bellissimo 
found in Petrarch, covers just six pages; core has about ten lines less 
than four, and dolce just over four. These four words fill about 1914 
pages out of the 519 in the “Concordance.” 
Professor McKenzie’s work will render good service in the hands of 
capable students of Petrarch and Petrarch’s influence in Italy and outside 
Italy; and he and they are both to be congratulated on its publication. 


E. S. SHevpon. 
Harvard University. 


Engraved Gems: Signets, Talismans, and Ornamental Intaglios, Ancient 
and Modern. By Duffield Osborne. Henry Holt & Company. New 
York. 1912. $6.00 net. 


This book discusses in the first place the intaglios of the prehistoric 
period of Crete, Melos, and Continental Greece, the so-called Minoan or 
ZEgean and Mycenean civilizations. In the second place it deals very 
successfully with the historic Greek period, which naturally interests 
the author most, and thirdly with the intaglios of the Greco-Roman 
period. There are also interesting and instructive chapters on Etruscan 
scarabs, on intaglios of Byzantine, Sassanian, and Moslem manufacture, 
on gems in Medieval Europe, in the Renaissance period, and finally in 
modern times, thus covering about five thousand years. Cameos are 
omitted because “such miniature relief sculpture had no further purpose 
than ornamentation, except so far as this included portraiture,” because 
“they lack almost entirely the peculiar interest that the intaglio pre- 
sents,” and also because “the number of ancient cameos is compara- 
tively small.” In other words, the first portion of the book “traces the 
history and phases of the development of gem-engraving in intaglio. It 
does not pretend to be either exhaustive or exclusive. . . The 
attempt has been to give here a good general view of the eiaiemnies 
and manifestations of each epoch in a systematic way and with enough 
typical examples to enable the student or connoisseur to place specimens 
accurately and detect the incongruities that spell hostility to the thought, 
spirit, technique, or material of each period and art source.” 

The second part of the book is a treatise on “the deities and other 
personages common or liable to be found on engraved gems, with their 
appearance, attributes, etc.” Here the author is on unfamiliar ground, 
especially when he tries to explain the mythological significance of the 
deities, and he unfortunately draws from antiquated sources. One 
example will suffice: writing of the story of the slaying of the dragon, 
Python, our author presumes that it refers to the phase of Apollo as 
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an averter of pestilences, the dragon typifying a demon of pestilence. 
Not quite satisfied with this, he offers another explanation of the saga 
as symbolizing the sun-god slaying the mists of winter, and adds: “A 
few early gems which show Apollo slaying a polypus may have reference 
to his sea power . . . and, at the same time, be the basis of the Python 
saga.” It is needless to say that all three interpretations are wrong, 
since Python is the old chthonian deity of Delphi, ousted in the course 
of time by Apollo. 

In the third part of his book, Mr. Osborne ably discusses technique, 
materials—glass-paste is evidently omitted through an oversight—, his- 
torical and mythological signets; and at the end of the book he adds 
a serviceable description of the thirty-two full page plates, which con- 
tain a number of unpublished gems, owned by himself and friends, a 
welcome addition to our working material. 

A charming preface tells of collectors and collections, and in the 
introduction the author sets the limits of the book by the phrase “Classic 
and Modern Intaglios.”” His hints to those who wish to purchase gems 
are good and trustworthy. Helpful to the novice in identifying gems 
is the alphabetical list of attributes. Unfortunately the list is not 
complete, even the egis of Athena is omitted. The carefully prepared 
index is convenient. 

It may seem petty to call attention to errors, but there are a number 
of incorrect references to the plates. Most notable is the confusion 
caused by the elimination of no. 25 on pl. iv without accompanying 
changes in the text. Amusing is “the Bonn translation of Pliny.” M. A. 
Sambon is called Sanbon; Eutychides, the artist of the Tyche of Antioch, 
becomes Eutyches; Diktynna is spelled Diktymia both in the text and 
index. In general the ancient Greek spelling of personal and place- 
names is adopted; only in the chapter on Roman gems is the Latinized 
spelling used. This may be a commendable system, but it does not 
warrant such spelling as Aigeina, Kubele, Kyryneian, kitharaoidos, 
systrum, Amphiarios. 

The modest and yet scholarly tone of this “Romantic Archeologist” 
is very refreshing. What especially appeals to one accustomed to the 
writings of the professional archeologist is the avoidance of sweeping 
generalizations and the realization that there were even in the best 
period inferior craftsmen working side by side with the best artists, 
a fact too often overlooked by art historians. This holds true not 
only for the gem-engravers but also for sculptors and painters. There 
always have been and ever will be hundreds of mediocre artists to every 
man of genius; but one seldom gets that impression from the books of 
the specialists who are usually carried away by the masterpieces and 
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consequently neglect the mediocre and bad work which is often of the 
utmost importance. In this respect Mr. Osborne has set other scholars 
a good example. Although the book is written for those, as the author 
states, “whose interest in the subject may be inchoate and whose knowl- 
edge is, as yet, slender,” it is nevertheless of great value to the arche- 
ologist. I trust it will inspire the reader to study not only the 
splendid King and Cesnola collections of gems in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, too often overlooked, but also the rich collection 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
P. V. C. Baur. 


Yale University. 


The Tapestry Book. By Helen Churchill Candee. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. New York. 1912. $8.50 net. 


Tapestries: Their Origin, History and Renaissance. By George 
Leland Hunter. John Lane Company. New York. 1912. $5.00 
net. : 


Beautiful tapestries have always had a more potent charm than any 
other form of decoration, and, as someone has said, “to enter a house 
where tapestries abound, is to feel oneself welcomed before the host 
appears, and have old songs of pastoral times come singing in the 
ears.” The real history of the art, however, is known to few. The 
golden age of tapestry was the Gothic-Renaissance transition (1450- 
1525). Then tapestries’ were line drawings which expressed pictures 
and stories in true tapestry texture, with the greatest simplicity, like 
the wonderful six piece set of the Lady and the Unicorn at the Cluny 
Museum. Since that time the progress has been constantly downward, 
until to-day the famous Gobelin factory aims at nothing but a servile 
imitation of a painting. Not the least amazing thing about tapestries 
is their extraordinary increase in value. A century ago the priceless 
fourteenth-century tapestries of Angers Cathedral, after having been 
used as greenhouse covers, carpet linings, and pads to keep the bishop’s 
horses from bruising themselves in their stalls, were finally sold for 
$60. On the other hand, we hear that three years ago an American 
paid $750,000 for five Boucher panels from the Kann collection. 

The two excellent works on tapestry recently published will find a 
warm welcome with the art lover, for they will teach him how to 
appreciate the fast growing tapestry collections of our museums. 

“The Tapestry Book,’ by Helen Churchill Candee, recommends itself 
to art lovers as a comprehensive and clear history of tapestry, illustrated 
by over one hundred beautiful half-tone engravings, of which four are 
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in color. The story of the development of this fascinating art is here 
attractively told by an authority who is also an enthusiast; and it 
is not possible to follow her from the Gothic halls of the fourteenth 
century, through the Renaissance in Flanders, France, and Italy, to 
the palmy days of the Gobelin and Aubusson factories, without develop- 
ing a keen interest in the art of picture weaving. The text does not 
go into such detail as to make the book particularly useful to the expert, 
but the various stages of the romantic history of tapestry are clearly 
and vividly described, and special attention is given to the most notable 
achievements of different countries. 

Represented among the excellent illustrations, with the enchanting 
“Loves of Vertumnus and Pomona,” owned by the Spanish Crown, and 
many other masterpieces, are thirty-four pieces of American-owned 
tapestry which are minutely described. Most of these are exhibited 
in the museums of Boston and New York, the greatest treasure of all 
being the “Kingdom of Heaven,” once the proud possession of Cardinal 
Mazarin, and now the property of Mr. J. P. Morgan. The chapters 
on the identification of tapestries, their borders, their marks, their mak- 
ing, and the dates of the best periods will be of great assistance to the 
student. Altogether this is a delightful book and a most valuable addi- 
tion to any library. 

In “Tapestries: Their Origin, History, and Renaissance,” the 
author, George Leland Hunter, has gone into very great detail in his 
history of the art and his descriptions of the most famous tapestries 
woven during four centuries. Wherever possible he gives the exact size 
of the panel described, and each of the very satisfactory illustrations has 
a lengthy caption full of precious information for the student. 

In addition to this, the author has interesting chapters on tapestry 
makers and their signatures, the standard works on the subject, the 
most famous collections, and the prices brought at the best auction sales 
of a century. Particularly interesting is it to see how much the value 
of tapestries has increased in recent years, and how little they were 
appreciated a century ago. It seems that during the French Revolution 
some Aubusson panels were given in payment for American wheat, and 
the market for them was so dead, that in order to recover the gold and 
silver in them, the Directoire had one hundred and ninety of the most 
magnificent tapestries ever woven burnt in a huge bonfire! 

According to the author, the Renaissance of Tapestry is an accom- 
plished fact, for there is now considerable appreciation of its artistic 
merit, and samples of the art are being madly sought by collectors and 
museums alike. It is significant that looms were set up in the United 
States, by Mr. William Baumgarten in 1893 and by Mr. Albert Herter 
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in 1908, which have produced some clever work; but whether they will 
accomplish something more significant than the soulless Gobelin factory 
remains to be seen. 
Lovis R. Mercatre. 
New York. 


The Passing of the Manchus. By Percy Horace Kent. Longmans, 
Green & Company. New York. 1912. $4.20 net. 


As the title implies, this book deals with the late revolution in China, 
tracing the events that led to it, and its progress till the Manchu dynasty 
retired. Some additional chapters are devoted to the early career of 
the new republic. Naturally, the chief interest centres in the great figure 
of Yuan Shih-kai. The earlier career of this man is dramatic; but his 
manceuvres are of absorbing interest, as he avoids the perils of his 
dangerous position and brings the revolution to its successful culmination. 
Whether he be the hero his friends consider him, or a Napoleon as his 
enemies charge, the author cannot tell us. He recognizes, what friend 
and enemy alike concede, that he is the one whose loss in these days 
of transition would be a national calamity, and that, whatever his 
motives, he acted with singular ability amid great difficulties in the trying 
role of mediator between the ultra-conservative Manchus and the radical 
Republicans. 

The other heroes also receive sympathetic treatment. Whatever the 
ultimate verdict of history may be as to the value of Dr. Sun’s work, 
for patriotism and devotion of high order he must deserve great praise. 
Li Yuan-hung, the unwilling leader of the outbreak at Wuchang, and 
Huang Hsin, who helped him, are actuated by a similar spirit of loyalty 
and devotion to an ideal. But the conduct of Admiral Sah and of T’ang 
Shao-yi is hard to explain. Why the former, who would naturally be 
expected either to fight vigorously for the Manchus or to go over to 
the Revolutionists, did so little throughout, and finally escaped to neutral 
territory; and why the latter, as Yuan’s representative, so soon went 
over to the Republicans in the peace negotiations, and as premier was 
guilty of bad faith towards the different groups in the loan negotiations, 
remain mysteries. 

It is helpful in securing a clear understanding of the points at issue, 
to read the illuminating account of the attempts to secure loans from 
the Four (later the Six) Power Syndicate. The Chinese Government 
was, and is, in dire need of funds, far in excess of what can be raised 
at home, both to pay off the soldiers and to develop the resources of 
the nation. Yet the provinces fear to be saddled with a great debt and 
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with the foreign control demanded over expenditures. There is a dread 
of the possible Egyptianizing of China. On the side of the bankers, 
it is desirable that their huge loans should not be jeopardized by extrav- 
agance or squandered in unprofitable ways by the new and still com- 
paratively unstable government. The conflict of these two opposing 
ideas has produced the deadlock which still remains unbroken. 

As to the future of the republic the author finds reason both for 
apprehension and for hope. The decentralizing tendencies of the prov- 
inces, and the failure of the national assemblies that have thus far met 
to rise to a high plane of patriotism, give cause for doubt of final 
success. Yet the dangers of possible foreign aggression and also the 
fact that such men as Dr. Sun and President Yuan recognize the need 
of a strong national government, offer grounds for hope. Whether a 
federal republic will be the ultimate or the most suitable form of 
government for China is doubtful. 

Though we must wait a long time before an inner history of the 
revolution can be written, the present work is complete so far as avail- 
able material will allow. Nothing of importance has been omitted, and 
the impartiality and fairness throughout are refreshing. It has almost 
the value of a first-hand authority because of a copious citation of the 
accounts of eyewitnesses; while at the same time it brings all the 
unfolding events together into a complete, well-proportioned panorama. 


Wituiam J. Har. 
Yale University. 


Anson Burlingame and the First Chinese Mission to Foreign Powers. By 
Frederick Wells Williams, Assistant Professor of Oriental History in 
Yale University. Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 1912. 
$2.00 net. 


This very interesting book recounts the life of one of the greatest 
constructive statesmen of his day. Although his work was misconstrued 
at the time, the spirit that pervaded it has had its influence on some 
of the world’s greatest movements for the cause of peace and progress. 
The first part of the book is devoted to the earlier activities of Anson 
Burlingame in American politics and to his appointment to Peking as 
the American Minister in 1861; the second part deals with the first 
Mission that China sent to foreign powers with Anson Burlingame as 
its head, whose aim was to put the existing international diplomatic 
policy on a higher, and more moral basis. At the end of the volume is 
an appendix containing five valuable contemporary official documents 
pertinent to the subject under discussion. 
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Anson Burlingame played an extraordinary role in the modern 
diplomatic relations between the East and the West. His earlier train- 
ing, together with the idealistic spirit of his country, had so imbued 
him with a sense of justice and sincerity in human intercourse that he 
was trusted as the first foreign friend by a few influential yet timid 
officials of an old and conservative Oriental Court. Professor Williams 
in his preface has brought out the fact that “the real importance of 
Anson Burlingame lies not so much in the man or in the endeavor as in the 
use of an idea which he made the guiding principle of his service abroad.” 
It was no less an idea than “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
This doctrine is ever lofty in theory; but the actual practice of it 
brought down a broadside of condemnations and venomous attacks upon 
Burlingame from his numerous enemies. At best, he was then considered 
an “upstart’’ championing an absurd cause or undertaking a novel 
enterprise. 

In America, he aroused the pride and ideals of the people, and the 
United States stood for the first time for the policy of fair play towards 
China that has been renewed by Secretary Hay and President Wilson. 
Conservative England, however, had at first no national welcome to offer 
Burlingame and the Mission, and “the representatives of one half of 
mankind” waited for a month in London as if they were “a group of 
private gentlemen who had come to London to see the Tower and Mme. 
Tussaud’s waxworks.” But with the downfall of Disraeli’s ministry 
and the victory of Gladstone, an interview was arranged which resulted in 
the famous letter of Lord Clarendon endorsing the project of the Mission. 
France had less sympathy, but Napoleon the Third could not refuse 
to listen to a Mission received by his esteemed ally, Queen Victoria. 
Following the example of those two leading nations of Europe, Germany, 
Russia, and others received the Mission in the most friendly manner. 
Burlingame, therefore, though not too hopeful of its results, had 
reason to feel that his undertaking had been justified. His own 
magnetic personality and his utter confidence in the “codperative policy” 
as the summum bonum for all parties interested, finally won the master 
statesmen of the world over to his conviction. Chief among them, were 
Seward, Gladstone, Lord Clarendon, and Bismarck in the West, and 
WénSiang, Li Hung Chang, and Tséng Kuo-fang in the East. 

The untimely death of this extraordinary envoy left his work incom- 
plete; but even the temporary awakening to a higher form of inter- 
national justice due to his Mission, in a period permeated with rank 
materialism and dominated by the “gun-boat policy,” was of no small 
consequence to a long-isolated nation in her awkward début. For this 
signal service, China’s appreciation has been profound, and in accordance 
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with her notions of reward, Burlingame was enshrined among the 
immortals. 

In the publication of this volume on Burlingame, Professor Williams, 
as a scholar in Oriental history, has rendered a most valuable service 
to China in presenting sympathetically and authoritatively the spirit 
of her diplomatic history, and in commending forcibly an American 
diplomat who served a foreign nation as a friend in the name of justice 
and righteousness. Who could foretell then that the picture of George 
Washington, which Burlingame presented to China, should be to-day in 
a land earnestly emulating a type of government of which Washington was 
a father; where the old conservative Court has been removed, the recalci- 
trant literati turned into humble students, and a thousand and one internal 
obstacles to progress forcibly pushed aside? 


Yun Srana Tsao. 
Harvard University. 


Correspondence of William Shirley, Governor of Massachusetts and 
Military Commander in America, 1731-1760. Edited under the 
Auspices of the National Society of the Colonial Dames of America 
by Charles Henry Lincoln. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1912. 2 volumes. $5.00 net. 


William Shirley was the royal governor of Massachusetts Bay from 
1741 to 1757, and, as the frontispiece to these volumes shows, was a man 
of dignified presence, open countenance, and well-set, determined features. 
He was neither a placeman nor a fortune hunter, neither a sycophant 
nor a sniveller; and were we to write of his qualifications in terms of 
present-day efficiency, we should describe a character not unlike many 
a highly-honored man of affairs of our own time. Yet as an office seeker, 
an appointee of the Duke of Newcastle, an upholder of the royal pre- 
rogative, and an imperialist, he possessed attributes that have rendered 
the royal governors during the colonial period anathema to the patriotic 
American. In truth, the trail of the whiggish herring still lies over much 
of the literature of colonial history, and it is a difficult matter even now 
for a royalist and a tory to get a hearing. The new science of “psycog- 
raphy,” or the discovery of the soul of the enemy, can be applied as 
successfully to the days preceding the Revolution as to the Civil War, 
and it is high time that we rejected permanently that pernicious but 
highly popular doctrine of nil nisi optimum for the “fathers” of the 
Republic and nil nisi pessimum for the servants of the British Crown. 
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In truth, few attempts have been made in the past to determine in 
any spirit of fairness the characters of these men or to estimate the diffi- 
culties that confronted them. With due allowance for changes of time, 
circumstance, racial relations, and ethical attitudes, we may liken them 
to our governors-general of the Philippines. They had orders and 
instructions under which they acted, and to a greater or less extent obliga- 
tions of service that lay upon them. They were actuated not rarely by 
as deep a sense of loyalty and duty as were their opponents, and were 
honestly attached to institutions that had a legal and historical right to 
exist. Furthermore, they were frequently justified in their dislike of 
methods that were disorderly and revolutionary. The greater part of 
our colonial history represents a struggle between antagonistic forces, 
and, in recounting the phases of that struggle, nothing is gained by 
ignoring or condemning the actors that took part on the conservative 
side. We cannot cast out the truth even if it happens to be unpalatable 
to the popular taste. 

The Society of the Colonial Dames is, therefore, to be congratulated 
that it has seen fit to include, in its admirable series of historical publica- 
tions, a collection of the letters of a royal governor. Shirley was a 
patriot in the best and broadest sense of that much misunderstood word. 
He was more than many a so-called patriot of that day, in that he dis- 
played a disinterested enthusiasm for the task before him, and certainly 
labored in the interest of colony and crown very much harder than did 
some of the colonials, whose energies, removed from the limelight and 
properly observed, present an appearance of rather shabby egoism and 
self-interest. Shirley was loyal to Massachusetts, defending her claims 
and maintaining her leadership. In 1750, he could assert with pride that 
throughout his administration not “the least quarrell, ill-will, or misun- 
derstanding” had occurred to mar “the perfect harmony” that had 
subsisted between himself and the Massachusetts Assembly. He was 
loyal to the cause of colonial union, desiring, in an age when the spirit 
of particularism was rampant, to draw the colonies into codperative 
action against France in America. And he was loyal to the crown, 
defending the royal prerogative and urging with almost prophetic vision 
the importance of England’s control in America. His letters to England 
are weighty with shrewd, intelligent, and prescient advice. He had his 
personal peculiarities, but few men are without their humors; he was 
ambitious, but not criminally; and his eye was always turned towards 
the loaves and fishes—but so were all official eyes in an age when 
appointment went by favor, and office was the outcome of influence and 
patronage. 

Perhaps Shirley’s greatest gift lay in his ability to get on with the 
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colonials even while serving the crown. He knew the colonists better 
than did the authorities in England, and could work with them harmoni- 
ously in civil and military matters. He was generous in his apprecia- 
tion of merit in colonist and royal official alike, and could ask for rewards 
for others as well as himself. His aggressive energy placed Massa- 
chusetts in the very forefront of the colonial resistance to French 
encroachment, and the colony was proud of her prestige. His success 
in promoting the one romantic adventure of the mid-eighteenth century 
in America, the capture of Louisburg in 1745, gave him prominence in 
the larger military world. His most serious quarrel was not with the pro- 
vincials but with Loudoun, his arrogant and self-willed successor as mili- 
tary commander, whose appointment was the initial blunder of the Seven 
Years’ War in America. Such is the picture that we obtain from these 
volumes of Shirley’s place and work, and we close them with the con- 
viction that had the Massachusetts governor been left in command, he 
would have saved England from the eccentric stupidities that charac- 
terized the military inactivities of Loudoun and Abercrombie. 

I have little inclination to deal here with the technique of the editor’s 
work. Dr. Lincoln has put us all in his debt for the promptness, thor- 
oughness, and scholarly skill with which he has performed his editorial 
duties. Perhaps the net which he cast so widely had too fine a mesh, 
and I cannot but feel that too many letters have been reprinted, in view 
of such important omissions as Shirley’s memorial to the king and his 
answer to Loudoun’s charges. I seem also to recall a number of striking 
letters sent to the Treasury, Admiralty, and War Office that are not here 
and that will some day have to be printed. It is not very gracious to 
the editor or entertaining for the reader of this review, to call attention 
to textual peccadillos, but I cannot pass by an odd blunder, the extension 
of Adm. Sec. In-letters to “Admiralty Section, Insular Letters,’ when 
it should be “Admiralty, Secretary’s Department, In-letters,” or letters 
received. Dr. Lincoln should have been more careful in his printing of 
the one letter reproduced in facsimile, and in the rendering of some of 
his references (C. O. 211 should be C. O. 5, 211, and P. C. R. 15, 171 
should be P. C. R. George II, XV, 171); and the reader will probably 
wonder what “Bas horses” are, though it may be that the correct “Bat 
horses” will not enlighten him. There are some genealogical relations 
here, notably those of the various Williamses, that might have been dis- 
entangled to advantage; and at times more biographical light would 
have brightened up a few obscure passages. 

Cuartes M. ANDREWws. 


Yale University. 
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The Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1918. Vol. I. $8.50. 


Every student of American History will welcome the appearance of 
the first volume of the new “Writings of John Quincy Adams” under 
the editorship of Worthington C. Ford. In his introduction, Mr. Ford 
announces his purpose to print whatever in the State papers, dispatches, 
and unpublished private letters is “of permanent historical value.” He 
has accordingly made a selection out of the “great mass” of writings, 
and in printing private letters, he has cut out rigorously all but political 
or impersonal matters. No trivial or domestic details are repeated, and 
the whole volume is kept strictly to the field outlined in the preface. 

Nothing, on the whole, can be of greater value to the historical student 
than to have the Adams papers submitted to this preliminary winnowing. 
Had the policy of full reproduction of entire letters been adopted—a 
policy at one time advocated and still favored by some editors,—it is 
evident that the writings of so voluminous and persistent a correspondent 
as John Quincy Adams would have assumed unmanageable proportions. 
Most readers will feel confident from the contents of this volume that 
Mr. Ford’s editorial discretion is justified. The work of identifying 
individuals and places mentioned in the letters seems to have been carried 
out with scrupulous thoroughness, and the explanatory notes from the 
John Quincy Adams diaries or from the writings of persons concerned 
are illuminating and valuable. It is a peculiarity of the editor’s policy 
that he does not hesitate to include extracts from John Quincy Adams’s 
own letters in the notes. The logical reason for this is evident in nearly 
every case, for the matter in the note is usually an amplification or 
explanation of some other letter printed as text; but the policy of 
printing the correspondence in two forms is a little open to question. 

The contents of the volume cover the years 1779-1796; they include 
letters from Europe during the young man’s journey to St. Petersburg, 
1780-1785; from Harvard, 1786-1787; from Newburyport and Boston 
during the years of legal study and law practice, 1786-1794; and then, 
full and energetic, from Europe during the first diplomatic mission to 
the Netherlands, 1794-1796. There are also reprinted the Federalist 
controversial pamphlets of “Publicola,’ “Menander,” “Marcellus,” 
and “Columbus,” which won for their youthful author the approval 
of Washington and the appointment to the diplomatic service. Born, 
like Pitt and Hamilton, to be a “public man,” the precocious young 
diplomatist shows a characteristic absence of foreign sympathies and 
great keenness and shrewdness in his comments upon the extravagances 
of France and the relentless self-seeking of England during the years 
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1794 to 1796. These letters prefigure the lifelong patriotism and utterly 
disillusioned directness of one who throughout his career never failed 
to be his own absolutely sufficient guide. Mr. Ford’s later volumes 
ought to be of still greater value, serving to counterbalance by their 
more measured contents the rather atrabilious impression of John Quincy 
Adams which, for a generation, his famous diary has served to create. 
A diary cannot, after all, tell the whole truth. Letters and public 
writings such as these are needed to give a justly balanced portrait. 


THEODORE CLARKE SMITH. 
Williams College. 


South America: Observations and Impressions. By James Bryce. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. i912. $2.50 net. 


Through South America. By Harry Weston Van Dyke. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. New York. 1912. $2.00 net. 


Few travellers returning from South America bring home similar 
impressions. Here are two books that follow the same rule. One 
avowedly, and the other apparently, seeks to acquaint the reader with 
what South America holds in the way of interest. The first does not 
touch the northern countries or Paraguay; it has five maps to show the 
author’s routes, during a four months’ journey, but has no other 
illustrations. The latter touches all countries even to the Guianas; it 
has one poor map and forty good illustrations. From a casual inspection 
of appearance and general make-up one might expect the latter to be 
somewhat more comprehensive and perhaps more readable than the former. 
A very little reading will, however, quickly dispel any such illusion. 

Mr. Van Dyke falls very far short of bringing his reader into intimate 
contact with the different parts of South America. For one reason, 
more than one third of his text is purely historical matter, largely 
uninterpreted and unapplied to existing conditions, and thus adding little 
or nothing to the feeling of acquaintance with Bolivia, or Brazil, or 
whatever region is being discussed. Secondly, when some interesting 
topic is reached, instead of giving personal impressions, the author 
repeatedly quotes at length from some other book. Mozans, Mrs. 
Wright, Curtis, Dawson, Ruhl, and Holmes are some of the most 
familiar authors from whom many pages have been drawn. Some 
of the passages quoted are almost classic, as in the case of Sir Martin 
Conway’s account of his visit to Mount Sarmiento; but other quotations 
could have been omitted without hurting the text, as the one from Mrs. 
Wright, on Santiago. Most of the good descriptions are openly second- 
hand. A third weak point arises from the number of misstatements 
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scattered through the text, as for example (p. 190), that Argentina “has 
over 500,000,000 acres of its area available for cultivation, . . . dis- 
tributed over vast . . . well-watered plains . . .” As a matter of fact, 
there are not so many well-watered acres in all Argentina, plains and 
mountains combined. Finally, the text is simply an enumeration of the 
most evident facts. The author nowhere gets below the surface. 
Unless the reader has a capacity for remembering many unrelated facts, 
he will know but little more about South America when he finishes the 
book than when he began. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bryce’s book brings the reader into very 
close touch with the parts of South America there discussed. A good 
deal of history is woven in, but it serves always to interpret the present. 
It helps materially to understand the countries. The descriptions are 
delightful; far better than pictures, for they give what ordinary pic- 
tures cannot—the spirit of a place. Thus no one has written more aptly 
of the desert coast of Chile and Peru, of the journey over the trans- 
Andine railway, of the voyage through the Straits, of Rio de Janeiro, 
and so on. But the book is much more than descriptions of sections 
traversed. It is analytical and interpretative in its discussions of forces 
at work in the different countries and their tendencies in development. 
Nowhere is there, for example, a more effective “character sketch” of 
Argentina than in Mr. Bryce’s one chapter of less than forty pages. 

It has been urged by some that this book records only the bright side 
of South American nations while the supposed “shady side” is passed 
over. This criticism is not just. It is undeniable that the book as a 
whole is complimentary to the countries visited; but so must the obser- 
vations and impressions of any fair-minded observer be complimentary 
to most of the nations here discussed. Unsavory things are there, as 
in other countries. The author does not fail to record that fact. But 
they are not by any means the whole fabric of these nations. Mr. 
Bryce very properly, therefore, gives unsavory things only the place 
they deserve. This treatment is welcome. 

South America long has been needing a book which would tell the 
truth fairly, no more and no less. Here it is. People may differ 
honestly with Mr. Bryce concerning some of the forecasts which he 
makes for individual countries and for the whole continent. But no one, 
agreeing or disagreeing, can fail to admire the breadth of understanding 
of South American conditions there revealed, and the unfailing accuracy 
of his facts. Between the covers there is no statement of vital fact to 
which justified exception can be taken—to be able to say this of a book 
about South America heretofore has been almost unheard of. Indeed 
anyone who wants to see South America in its right light and wants to 
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understand the making of its best nations has missed the best if he has 
not read Mr. Bryce’s “Observations and Impressions.” However great 
may be the profit in that reading, the pleasure can be no less. 


Watrter S. Tower. 
University of Chicago. 


Cardinal Manning; The Decay of Idealism in France; The Institute 
of France: Three Essays. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. 
Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1912. $8.00 net. 


It is now fifteen years since Mr. Bodley published his “France,” 
the most ambitious and extensive study ever devoted to that country 
by a foreigner. In two of the three essays which make up the present 
volume, he presents further fruits from the field where he has so long 
and carefully tilled. The essay on Cardinal Manning is a personal 
appreciation, based on an acquaintance beginning in 1884 when Mr. 
Bodley became secretary of the Royal Commission on the Housing of 
the Working Classes and continuing till Manning’s death in 1892. It 
is a glowing tribute rather than a searching estimate. The serene 
Olympian—always, in spite of his asceticism, a man of unusual social 
gifts—now mellowed with years and distinguished by half a century 
and more of achievement, was bound to impress the young barrister of 
thirty whom he honored with his intimacy and aided with his counsel. 
We are much indebted to Mr. Bodley for a vivid though, one is bound 
to believe, an incomplete and idealized portrait of one of the most 
remarkable personalities of the last century. The writer's sympathies 
for Manning have prompted him to add a biting estimate of Newman, the 
rival cardinal. It was Manning’s intention that Mr. Bodley should be his 
official biographer; but there seems little doubt that Purcell, who 
undertook the task, has set forth the man, in his weakness as well as 
his strength, in a truer light than would have been possible for his 
less discriminating admirer to do. 

As was the case in his “France,” Mr. Bodley, in his essay on “The 
Decay of Idealism,” employs his vast knowledge of all things French 
to support a thesis. In the earlier work the ever-recurring motif was 
that French parliamentary institutions have proved to be hopelessly 
incompatible with the system of strong, centralized administration 
which Napoleon did so much to establish, and which persists to-day. 
In the present essay his contention, constantly reiterated with a wealth 
of illustration from different points of view, is that idealism is decaying 
in France, and that this is due to profound changes resulting from the 
advent of a mechanical age, the outcome of the amazing scientific and 
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industrial development of the last half-century. At the outset, he is 
careful to state that he is not dealing with philosophical idealism, but 
with the practical idealism of men of affairs, high and low. Yet, 
after an earnest effort to gain a precise, consistent idea of just what 
he means by the term, the reviewer is obliged to adopt the attitude 
of the cautious undergraduate in reply to an examination question, and 
say: “Mr. Bodley’s notion of idealism, as I understand it, is not very 
well understood.” At one moment he states that it is the tendency to 
frame set formule, or principles, for the guidance of political action, 
and points to the Dreyfus case as the last explosion of political 
idealism. More than once, however, the author represents what he has 
in mind as a certain distinctiveness of national character, rapidly being 
merged into a cosmopolitan uniformity. The decay of idealism, what- 
ever may be meant by the term, he attributes primarily to the influence 
of the mechanical age, secondarily to the pessimism induced by the 
humiliating results of the Franco-Prussian war and to the disillusion- 
ment produced by the Third Republic. Among contributory causes, he 
enumerates the displacement of the classics in the French system of 
education and the influence of certain individual authors, notably the 
“dulcet iconoclasm’’ of Renan and the “withering nihilism” of Anatole 
France. To anticipate those who might cite the counter-influence of 
writings of another stamp, he remarks: “When one says that idealism 
is dead or dying in France, it is not meant that idealistic sentiment 
has departed from French literature. What has disappeared is that 
frequent conception of something to be realized in high perfection, which 
was the unswerving aim of French thinkers and leaders of thought.” 
Yet, in order to make assurance doubly sure, he proceeds to take up 
and rule out of court, on one ground or another, the names of those 
who might naturally be suggested as literary exponents of idealism. 
M. Bergson is a philosopher, and that side of idealism was excluded 
from the discussion at the start. M. Romain Rolland exhibits idealistic 
tendencies in his “Jean-Christophe”; but idealism figures in this 
remarkable work as only one of a multitude of elements, such as 
mysticism, symbolism, and what not. M. Barrés, the author admits, 
has had a great influence, especially on the younger generation of 
Frenchmen; but he is disposed of in a summary fashion on the ground 
that he is a traditionalist rather than an idealist. 

Now one cannot, like Mr. Podsnap, meet Mr. Bodley’s gloomy 
prophecies by merely waving them aside. No doubt, a change is coming 
over France, and much that is gracious and picturesque is passing away. 
The quaint, secluded life of the provinces is rapidly ceasing to be, while 
France, as a whole, is losing much of its national distinctiveness. More- 
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over, it is grievous to reflect on the passing of that generation of 
elegant and leisurely scholars, of that fine type of thinkers and writers, 
many of whom Mr. Bodley, as he frequently informs us, had the good 
fortune to know intimately. Yet death is a debt which all must pay 
to nature, and it does not necessarily follow that those who have gone 
have not left descendants who will one day rise to their stature. From 
many indications it would seem that they have. Felix Ravaisson has 
exercised an immense influence in educational ideals, an influence which 
is being carried on through M. Lachelier and M. Boutroux. Gabriel 
Monod, who was still alive when the present essays were prepared for 
the press, represented ideals of historical scholarship which have left 
an indelible imprint on scores who have come under his influence. 
Moreover, that type of fetid, decadent fiction, which flourished so rankly 
a decade since, has had its vogue. A newer, more hopeful school with 
wholesome standards—represented, among others, by Barrés, Bazin, 
and Bordeaux—is gaining a steadily increasing hearing. Label them 
as he will or seek to leave them out of account, idealism cannot be 
wholly moribund where such men write and are listened to. M. Paul 
Bourget, once so hopeless, now cherishes the ideals of anti-socialism and 
the renaissance of Roman Catholicism, while M. Marcel Prévost nourishes 
the ideal of a return to the old restraints on the freedom of girls. In 
politics Mr. Bodley sees a situation dominated by the arrivistes, the 
pushing international type of men, who are in control’ of business as 
well. But observers on all sides are commenting on a new spirit now 
animating French public life almost coterminus with the rise of M. 
Poincaré to power, first as prime minister, now as president. It is 
a spirit of patriotism, of national confidence, and self-reliance. M. 
Briand announced three years ago that the time for “appeasement” 
had come, and although there are, perforce, sharp party divisions, the 
bitterness of factional rancor seems to be giving place to a more or 
less united effort on the part of all classes in France to set her house 
in order, to strengthen her executive, smooth down petty differences, 
and go forth “to defend her vital interests and uphold her dignity 
abroad.” From all indications pessimism and disillusionment are being 
dispelled by hope and enthusiasm. 

Two “sanctuaries of tradition” which Mr. Bodley still finds in France 
are the “Comédie Francaise” and the “Institute.” Of the latter 
“famous corporation and the Academies composing it,” he gives us far 
and away the best account in English. While professedly following 
“the order of the narrative, which was produced in 1907 by the 
Perpetual Secretaries of the Five Academies,’ he has enriched his 
account by many details drawn from his own great reservoir of informa- 
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tion. The original purpose of the “Académie des Inscriptions” is 
one of many items which will be new to the majority of English readers; 
so will the statement that the work of Levesque de Pouilly in a measure 
anticipated that of Niebuhr and Mommsen. As in the previous essays, 
there are fine touches of humor. For example, we are told that, at a 
sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions, a few weeks after the September 
massacres of 1792, “instructive papers were read on the Emperor 
Hadrian and Aristophanes.” Surely such learned detachment had never 
been equalled since Sir Thomas Browne, when England was shaking 
from the upheaval of the Puritan Revolution, thought it was a fitting 
time to speculate as to why a camel might have two humps, and to dis- 
cuss the principles of quincuncial ordination. 

In the matter of style Mr. Bodley has high standards. “Easy writing,” 
he declares, “makes hard reading and the swiftly flowing pen produces 
prose swift to perish.” On the whole, the grace and distinction of his own 
writing is an excellent exemplification of his ideals. Here and there, it is 
marked by epigrams which stamp themselves on the memory—for 
example: “the tramp of western Europe whose ideal is complete absten- 
tion from productive industry”; and “an idealist in a hurry is as 
ineffective a force as a steam engine in repose”; and again: “to hasten 
the decay of conversation the French have adopted the resources of duller 
nations for killing time.” One could wish, however, that Mr. Bodley had 
been more successful in his expressed intention of keeping himself in 
the background. 

Artuur Lyon Cross. 


University of Michigan. 


The German Emperor and the Peace of the World. By Alfred H. Fried. 
With a Preface by Norman Angell. Hodder & Stoughton. New York. 
1912. $2.00 net. 


To many people the title of this book may seem a paradox. What 
interest can the ruler of a mighty military state of Europe have in the 
modern pacifist movement? In the Hohenzollern dynasty one would not 
expect to find a world-peace advocate; and the system, more or less 
aptly called “Prussianism,” which trained men of such “blood and 
iron” policy as Frederick the Great, Bliicher, and Bismarck, would seem 
to give full warrant to the name of “War Lord” by which the present 
Emperor is so often known outside his own country. To be sure, only 
outside his own country. In Germany, no one calls him by that very mis- 
leading appellation. His training as a soldier brings him into the 
closest contact with the army; but his own personal warlike aspirations, 
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which are so often mentioned as imperilling the safety of his neighbors 
and disturbing the peace of Europe, are known to be of so tame a nature 
in practice, that again and again, from all parts of the empire, protests 
have been heard against his too conciliatory attitude towards the other 


Powers. 
Very little, however, had been done to show forth the German 


Emperor’s deeply rooted and thoroughly sincere desire for world peace 
and to prove that this desire not only exists, but has repeatedly borne 
fruit, until Mr. Fried wrote “The German Emperor and the Peace of 
the World.” 

The attitude of the Emperor towards the pacifist movement proper 
was at first anything but a warm one. Gradually, however, his negative 
position of simply refraining from war became a more positive one and 
he and his government took steps towards insuring future peace and 
more friendly international relations. Arbitration treaties with England 
and the United States, the participation in the Hague Courts, the 
Algeciras Conference in 1905, the Morocco Agreement in 1909, the 
Venezuela troubles, the affair of Casablanca, and other cases show the 
change in policy. Mr. Fried is inclined to attribute this change largely 
to the influence of pacifists like Carnegie, the Baron d’Estournelles, and 
the Prince of Monaco, as well as to the obvious trend in the same direc- 
tion of the opinions of men in the confidence of the Emperor, like Ballin, 
the General Manager of the Hamburg-American Line, Count von Biilow, 
Herr von Achoen, the then Secretary of Foreign Affairs, Herr Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, General von Einem, Count Bernstorff, and the one-time 
German Ambassador in London, Count Wolff-Metternich. The greatest 
influence, however, is attributed to Norman Angell’s book on “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion,’ which the Emperor is said to have read with the 
deepest interest. ‘From this mosaic it is easy to see that the object of 
the sketch is to show that the spring-time of pacifism is leaving its 
traces upon the German Emperor. . . . The ideal of a great undisturbed 
peace, which the world believes him to be capable of realizing, is 
gradually forming in his mind, and is beginning obviously to influence 
his actions.” 

It is interesting to note that the trouble caused by the apathetic and 
reactionary stand of the German delegation at the first Hague Conference 
was not due to the influence of the Emperor, but primarily to Count 
Muenster, who “went to the Hague with the conviction that ‘the 
summoning of the Conference was a political trick on the part of 
Russia, the most abominable trick that has ever been played.’ ” 

All this by no means proves that the Emperor is a pacifist! On the 
contrary, he still maintains the time-honored standpoint: si vis pacem, 
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para bellum. And Mr. Fried concedes that he is, under the circum- 
stances, perfectly justified in doing so. But he also emphasizes the 
fact that on New Year’s Day, 1909, the Emperor read to his generals 
an article on “Modern War” in the “Deutsche Revue,” and added that 
“his views coincided in every way with those expounded by the writer.” 
The author proved to be Count Schlieffen, the ex-chief of the General 
Staff, who showed how armies and armaments, if increased at the present 
rate, would make a war so disastrous to life and property that no 
nation would dare to call up such a conflict. This is the pacifist 
argument and presumably coincides with the Emperor’s views. But 
while the pacifist would say, “turn back, disarm, arbitrate,” etc., 
Count Schlieffen sees no other course but to go on arming. And this 
also coincides with the Emperor’s views. 

That, Mr. Fried maintains, is an entirely wrong conclusion. A peace 


7 upheld by gunpowder factories is all too brittle. “The new method 
of securing peace is an intellectual one; with the technical alone it can 
: no longer be done. . . . War material is no longer an instrument to carry 
3 


ry out the will of a state; it is used only to protect the state against the 
: will of another being imposed upon it. . . . War material which to-day 
is the defense of the individual state, will later become the defense of 
the community of states.” As a sign of this social tendency in 
i international politics is cited “the fact that European troops coéperate 
in Crete, China, and Morocco, for the purpose . . . of performing 
; police duties in the name of a common civilization.” The community 
of states thus forming cannot remain unnoticed by the Emperor. 

The pacifists do not demand that national boundaries be wiped 
out, that the independence of the nations be impaired. They do not 
even demand a federation of the powers, but simply the recognition 
and development of the organization and system of codperation already 
existing in so many fields. The Emperor is the man naturally, and by 
his position, best fitted to take the lead, while the already formed Pan- 
American Union might serve as a model. Political questions should 
be put aside for the present, and the economic and social aspects of 
the problem be tackled first. “The indirect way is the only right one 
in pacification.” Though the Emperor is to-day still hampered by 
“the men who surround him, and who have not kept pace with him in 
his development,” still he will eventually free himself of their influence 
and fulfill his mission. ‘The world and history await a deed!” 

The sworn pacifist will undoubtedly find in this volume the book of 
hope which the author intended it to be. It gives a clear picture of 
the Emperor’s attitude towards the questions confronting the pacifist 
movement, and shows how much ground there is to expect in him the 
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leader the movement needs. One may doubt, nevertheless, whether the 
Emperor will be able to overcome the strong currents of opposition 
existing at home or to cope with the new situation resulting from the 
present unrest in European politics. However that may be, the chief 
value of the book lies in the fact that it shows for the first time in 
concrete form how much the Emperor has actually done. Far from 
being the disturber of the peace of Europe, as chauvinistic journalists 
and some pious churchmen on both sides of the Atlantic would make 
us believe, he has by a consistent policy of peace strengthened his nation 
and made it the iron core which holds together the nations of Europe. 
The recognition in the Anglo-Saxon world of this fact would be an 
immense step forward towards the peace of the world! 


Henry LvpeEke. 
Yale University. 


Heredity in Relation to Eugenics. By Charles Benedict Davenport. 
Henry Holt & Company. New York. 1911. $2.00 net. 


Dr. Davenport’s book is written to demonstrate that the same laws 
of inheritance pertain to man as to animals in general, if one will only 
study them out. The breeding of the human animal is regarded as so 
entirely a matter of individual choice that interference with the selection 
of a mate is resented as a personal affront; and yet we make our 
selections, in the vast majority of cases, in obedience to the general 
law that like breeds like; and as a matter of fact we may say that the 
world has been fairly well served as a result. Why then this new “cult” 
of Eugenics? Why has it become such a matter of interest and inves- 
tigation that volumes appear almost monthly; essays in the magazines; 
lectures, more or less popular; while an especial magazine, the 
“Eugenics Review,” is devoted to its exposition? The answer is that, 
in the first place, the taxpayer finds himself financially affected; and 
second, that certain laws of heredity have been discovered which bear 
directly upon the propagation of the unfit. 

For years the humanitarian and the philanthropist have led the way in 
caring for pauper and criminal, at the expense of the more provident. 
Statistics have shown a rapid and steady increase in the ratio of pau- 
perism, insanity, and crime to the whole population; proving that the 
support of these defectives has become a veritable burden upon the tax- 
paying community, and that, although there might be individual 
improvement in those thus cared for, these very persons “breed back,” 
so to speak, to their degenerate ancestors, their very betterment but 
affording the opportunity for them to propagate their unfit kind. 
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In this book, Dr. Davenport endeavors to answer the question, how 
can this ever increasing tribe of defectives be halted? One answer is 
to confine the sexes separately during the propagating period of life. 
This means in the male practically during his whole life; in the female 
for the thirty odd years of child-bearing. But this again costs money, 
and the present taxpayer is not relieved though posterity presumably 
will be. Is there any additional way? Segregation is good so far as it 
goes, but it includes but a limited number; and these, it must be remem- 
bered, form the least dangerous class, the low grade imbecile. The 
real menace is the high grade moron. This brings up the much discussed 
question as to the asexualization of these defectives. If this method 
should be adopted, it should apply, of course, only to those who are 
of too high a grade of intelligence to be segregated. These are really 
the most dangerous, for while their physical and mental powers are 
sufficient to permit them to earn their own living, to be economically 
self-supporting, perhaps a little more than that, their offspring are 
likely to be of the lowest types. The germ plasm which they inherit 
they will transmit, and if by chance their mating is of their own order 
(and this is most likely to be the case), the result, according to the 
laws of inheritance, will be defectives in large numbers, and the grade 
will be worse than either of the parents. This does not mean that 
there may not be some normal children born; but the proportion will 
be small and the grade inferior. While Mendel’s law is an extremely 
ticklish thing to apply in the study of human inheritance, where mating 
is the result of individual choice, the experience of the breeding of 
the feeble-minded and defective criminal seems to bear it out. 
Asexualization, it must be understood, has quite different effects upon 
the two sexes. Upon the female it has been practised for pathological 
reasons for a long time, and the evidence, as given by surgeons, is that 
upon the sexual instinct or passion its effect may be regarded as 
negligible. Upon the male it has not been practised to anything like 
such an extent, and the opportunities for observation are limited. 
The results of the operation of vasectomy have not been sufficiently 
studied to enable one to form a definite conclusion as to its benefits; it is 
still in the experimental stage. Where the major operation has been 
performed, it is always for a disease which has already destroyed the 
especial function, and the effect of the operation per se cannot be deter- 
mined. The only opportunity we have for studying the effect of this 
operation, when performed to any extent on normal individuals, is in the 
Orient, where eunuchs are employed for definite occupations, usually 
about the harem. The operation having been performed on a normal male 
before the age of puberty, the only change is physical, in that the beard 
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and other distinctively masculine characteristics do not grow, the change 
in voice does not take place; the mental and muscular functions are not 
interfered with. If we may judge by the effect of the operation on the 
lower animals, and we have every right so to do, it is in no respect 
detrimental either to the physical or the mental development. It 
simply inhibits the sexual appetite, and with it removes the tendency 
to viciousness that is likely to come on with old age. Reasoning 
from analogy, it is much more likely than otherwise that defectives 
thus asexualized would become much more useful members of society, 
more amenable to instruction, more obedient, less restless and vicious, 
wage-earners rather than paupers and criminals. 

Dr. Davenport argues with great force for the desirability, amounting 
to necessity, that society should protect itself in both these ways. He 
shows that the attempts to accomplish restriction of the increase of 
defectives and degenerates through marriage laws have been futile, 
resulting simply in the increase of illegitimacy. One has but to read 
the awful record of the defective branch of the “Kallikak” family to 
learn the hopelessness of attempting to accomplish by any other means 
than segregation or asexualization the prevention of the propagation of 


the unfit. 


Witiurm Henry CarMALtT. 
Yale University. 


Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. Fabre. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. The Century Company. New York. 1912. $3.00. 


The study of animal behavior has been placed in recent years on so 
secure a scientific basis that special courses in this subject are now 
offered in all the larger biological laboratories. Such courses have been 
made possible by the accumulation of a vast fund of information acquired 
by countless studies of the behavior of animal species of all groups, 
from the simplest protozoén to the ape, and under a great variety of 
conditions. The results of these observations and experiments are 
recorded in the language of science, and such records, of course, differ 
entirely from the older studies in the natural history of animals. 
Nowadays, tables of time-reactions in the laboratory far too often 
replace the graphic accounts of the observations of the animals in their 
natural habitats by the older naturalists. 

The writer of this book, however, has more of the spirit of the real 
naturalist of the old school. M. Fabre is an out-of-doors observer who 
has devoted a long life to the study of the insect world of his native 
province in France. No phase in the life histories of his objects of 
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study is too obscure to enlist his efforts, no action too trivial to arouse 
an inquiry as to its meaning. The time element plays no part in his 
work; if the problem cannot be solved this year, the next year will give 
another opportunity. Still active, and past ninety years of age, he 
undertakes problems which would discourage a man of thirty. Success 
is attained only by piecing together numerous fragmentary observations. 
And after the facts have been learned, and the habits and actions of 
the creature have become intelligible to his mind, this almost unparal- 
lelled observer has been able to report his discoveries to the world with 
a charm of language which appeals to every reader, old or young,—with 
an eloquence usually thought to belong exclusively to the habitual 
“nature faker.” 

And yet fact is never confused with imagination in M. Fabre’s work. 
Each particular in an insect’s habit is tested by patient observation or 
ingenious experiment before being accepted; and no conclusion is 
reached without an explicit statement of the evidence on which it is 
based. In describing, for example, the life history of the cicadas, which 
live for several years in the ground after hatching from eggs laid on 
the twigs of trees, M. Fabre gives the following description of the actions 
of the insects after falling to the ground: “I see the tiny larve, no 
larger than fleas, attack the earth with the curved talons of their fore 
limbs, digging their claws into it and making such an excavation as 
the point of a thick needle would enter. With a magnifying glass I 
watch their picks at work. I see their talons raking atom after atom 
of earth to the surface. In a few minutes there is a little gaping well. 
The larva climbs downwards and buries itself, henceforth invisible. . . . 
Once they have burrowed to such depths as will safeguard them from 
the frosts, they sleep in solitude in their winter quarters, and await 
the return of spring before piercing some neighboring root and taking 
their first repast.” After four years of life beneath the surface of the 
ground the full-grown insects emerge to the sunlight, shed their skins 
for the last time, and acquire the gauzy wings and brilliant coloring of 
the adult. “Four years of hard labor underground, and a month of 
feasting in the sun; such is the life of the Cigale. Do not let us 
again reproach the adult insect with his triumphant delirium. For four 
years, in the darkness, he has worn a dirty parchment overall; for 
four years he has mined the soil with his talons, and now the mud-stained 
sapper is suddenly clad in the finest raiment, and provided with wings 
that rival the bird’s; moreover, he is drunken with heat and flooded 
with light, the supreme terrestrial joy. His cymbals will never suffice 
to celebrate such felicity, so well earned although so ephemeral. . . . 
But the Cigale has a more terrible enemy than the sparrow. This is 
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the green grasshopper. It is late, and the Cigales are silent. Drowsy 
with light and heat, they have exhausted themselves in producing their 
symphonies all day long. Night has come, and with it repose; but 
a repose frequently troubled. In the thick foliage of the plane-trees 
there is a troubled sound like a cry of anguish, short and strident. It 
is the despairing lamentation of the Cigale surprised in the silence by 
the grasshopper, the ardent hunter of the night, which leaps upon the 
Cigale, seizes it by the flank, tears it open, and devours the contents 
of the stomach. After the orgy of music comes night and assassination.” 

This volume is sure to find favor with English readers. It contains 
graphic descriptions of the lives and the habits of fifteen species of insects, 
including the cicadas, mantis, crickets, moths, and beetles. Exception 
might be taken to the way in which some of the technical terms are 
translated; but in the main the meaning of the author is accurately 
rendered, and the descriptions are sufficiently vivid. The illustrations 
are excellent. 

Wes.ey R. Coe. 
Yale University. 


Primitive Christianity and its Non-Jewish Sources. By Carl Clemen, 
Professor in the University of Bonn. Translated by R. G. Nisbet. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $8.50 net. 


Bonn is one of the very few European universities to support a chair 


of the History of Religion; and its present incumbent is eminently 
worthy of the place. Professor Clemen, though still a young man, has 
long been widely and very favorably known for his work in New Testa- 
ment criticism of which his scholarly volumes on the life of Paul and 
on the Fourth Gospel afford salient examples. 

More recently he has given especial study to the sweeping claims of 
the so-called “Religionsgeschichtliche Schule,” New Testament critics 
who rely mainly upon the methods of comparative religion. Of these 
a very small and extravagantly radical subdivision have concentrated 
attention upon themselves by the attempt to account for both Christianity 
and its literature with little or no historical nucleus. The gospel story, 
and even the letters of Paul, were alleged to be the product of syncretistic 
mythology in the period uf the fusion of religions in the Empire under 
the Antonines. From these extravagant extremists the representatives 
of the method of comparative religion exhibit all gradations down to 
the sober and accurate scholarship of Bousset and Reitzenstein. But 
the material exhibited by great discoverers such as Dieterich, Cumont, 
and Deissmann is too recent to permit of a consensus of critical opinion. 
We are aware that the magic papyri, the Hermetic literature, the 
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liturgies and monumental remains of the mysteries of Mithras and other 
Savior-gods, have deep significance for the origins of our own faith; 
but how great, and of just what sort, remains still to be determined. 
The verdict must be pronounced not by fevered advocates, but with 
cool, sober, dispassionate judgment, after full and methodical comparison 
of all the data. 

Professor Clemen’s book is of just the sort to awaken confidence by 
its sobriety of tone, dispassionate judgment, and comprehensive survey 
of the facts. Few works of importance in the field, wide as it is, have 
escaped him, and his account of the authors’ views, while succinct to 
a degree, is judicial and adequate. In the attempt to set the ideas 
inherited by Christianity from Judaism apart from those taken over 
directly or indirectly from Gentile religious thought, much of the diffi- 
culty is due to the considerable admixture of Persian and Greek ideas 
in pre-Christian Judaism. In this field Gunkel and Bousset have ren- 
dered especially important service which the extravagances of Jensen, 
Robertson, and W. B. Smith should not be permitted to discredit. For 
indeed while Professor Clemen himself is studiously fair, the impression 
made by a volume wherein so large space is unavoidably accorded to 
theorizers and impressionists is unduly negative. We seem to be 
reading an apologist—which is not the case. At the end, the summing up 
seems drier and more deprecatory than the really splendid achievements 
of this school of Biblical criticism have merited. 

As regards the substance of the book, we have the methodical, careful, 
comprehensive scholarship we have learned to expect from Professor 
Clemen, whose unusual attainments in modern languages, especially 
English, leave him not open to the charge, often applicable to his com- 
patriots, of ignoring English scholarship. In some instances one must 
claim the right to differ in judgment, and occasionally (but rarely) a 
literary relation seems to have escaped him. 

We can also commend the excellence of the English rendering which 
not only does full justice to the sense, but throughout, by the vast 
numbers of citations supplies in addition references by page number to the 
English translations wherever such exist. We observe, however, with 
some curiosity, that no reader not having command of French, Latin, 
and Greek could read intelligently even the opening pages of the book, 
and ask ourselves how many such there are who need to have the German, 
but only the German, translated for them. 

B. W. Bacon. 

Yale University. 
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A PREFACE TO POLITICS 


WALTER LIPPMANN 


HIS book is an attempt to sift and enrich the reform enthusiasms of 
T our time, to give them the background of a critical philosophy, 
and to illumine them with the modem spirit. “We live,” says 

Mr. Lippmann, “in a revolutionary period and nothing is so important as to 
be aware of it. The measure of our self-consciousness will more or less 
determine whether we are to be the victims or the masters of change. 
Without philosophy we stumble along. The old routines and the old taboos 
are breaking up anyway, social forces are emerging which seek autonomy 
and struggle against slavery to non-human purposes.” 


$1.50 net 
THE CIVIC THEATRE 


in relation to THE REDEMPTION OF LEISURE, a book of suggestions by 


PERCY MACKAYE 


The Civic Theatre idea implies the conscious awakening of a people 
to self-government in the activities of its leisure. To this end, organization 
of the arts of the theatre, participation by the people in these arts (not mere 
spectatorship), a new resulting technique, leadership by means of a perma- 
nent staff of artists (not of merchants in art), elimination of private profit by 
endowment and public support, dedication in service to the whole com- 
munity: these are chief among its essentials and these imply a new and 
noble scope for the art of the theatre itself. 

No issue, political or industrial, before the people to-day exceeds in 
immediate importance or prophetic meaning the problem of public recreation. 
New, as the voicing of this issue is in the nation, one may yet, with conf- 
dence, predict that it will soon rank among the foremost in the platforms of 
social and political campaigns—and be recognized at the seat of govern- 
ment—for its need is as dire as the problems of industrialism which cause it. 
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NEALE’S MONTHLY 
For JUNE 





Besides the regular departments The Fraternity of the Fields, which is in- 
tended to be the eyes and ears of him who may not be with Nature in her many moods, 
conducted by an eminent writer; The Stage, a department of brilliant, trenchant, 
fearless criticism of plays, actors, and dramatists, conducted bya distinguished critic; 
Letters to the Editors, in which correspondents discuss among themselves topics 
of interest; In Motley, a department of wit and humor, not mere jokes, but pointed- 
ness, directed chiefly at persons in the limelight,—besides these regular departments 
and the 

Six Great Serials Now Running 


The Devil’s Discharge, a novel by Col. Willard French; Forerunners of the 
Republic, in which Prof. Archibald Henderson writes of Richard Henderson, Daniel 
Boone, Isaac Shelby, James Robertson, John Sevier and George Rogers Clark; The 
Persian Tassel, a detective story, by Olivia Smith Cornelius; The Strategy of 
Robert E. Lee, a critical military study, by J. J. Bowen; The Scuttlers, Clyde 
Westover’s great sea story, and the political papers of Prof. William Estabrook 
Chancellor,—besides these important departments and notable serials, here are some 


OTHER NOTABLE FEATURES OF NEALE’S FOR JUNE 


Concerning Plagiarism 
By J. F. J. Caldwell 


Mr. Caldwell does not attempt to justify plagiarism,,yet his article will delight the 
plagiarists, of whom there are said to be more than 100,000 now living. A fewamong 
the many plagiarists that he reveals to us by quotations from their works are: Theo- 
phrastus, Cicero, Sallust, Seneca, Virgil, Xenophon, Lucretius, Dante, Lord Byron, 
Ariosto, Milton, Hope, Coleridge, Tennyson, and Longfellow. Truly anotablearticle. 


Two Great Short Stories 
Josephine Clifford McCrackin’s ‘‘ Woman Who Lost Him’’ 


Mrs. McCrackin’s stories of Californian life,—she lived forty-five years on a Cali- 
fornian ranch,—make a notable feature of American literature. Her two novels, 
‘‘Overland Tales” and ‘‘ Another Juanita,” have been read by many thousands. The 
Woman who Lost Him is another of her fine stories of early Californian life. 


Luella MacArthur’s “ Shadows” 


Mrs. MacArthur’s great story, The Shadows, cannot fail to appeal irresistibly to 
every one who. possesses deep down in his being an overwhelming sense of the 
mystery of things, a haunting conviction that there exists in us all the duality of per- 
sonality, and the inherited dread of the demoniacal. To him who knows the Arizona 
Desert and its lonely places this story will speak his unspoken emotion. 


Jalapa, the Flower Garden of Mexico 
By William A. Murrill, Ph.D. 


Dr. Murrill is the assistant director of the New York Botanical Gardens. His article 
is illustrated by photographs taken by himself. 
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younger Occident. It tells the truth of 


things as they are, not as they might be. 


@ The Far East—which means all Asia— 
seems to-day fo need interpretation to the 
world that calls itself Occidental. 


@ The Oriental Review “tte that interpre- 


tation—and gives it intelligently. 


@ Every phase of life in China, Japan, India, 
the Philippines, Siam, in the whole wonder- 
ful East, has its place in The Oriental Re- 
view’s pages, which are never dull. 

@ It is the one absolute authority on Things 
Eastern. 


SUBSCRIPTION THE ORIENTAL REVIEW 
Three Dollars a Year No. 35 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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25 cents a copy. $2.50 a year. 

















WILL CONTAIN 


The Authentic Biography of 0. Henry 


‘*Tt is only a question of time now before O. Henry’s 
career will be a tangled mass of mutilated anecdotes unrelieved 
by a single fact,”” wrote Robert H. Davis of Munsey’s not 
long ago. 

Shortly before his death the late Mr. Porter told Mrs. 
Porter that practically everything that had been written about 
him was wrong. 


Beginning with the June number ‘‘The Bookman” will 
run a series of three articles telling real facts about O. Henry 
—not a formal chronological history of the man but three live, 
vivid pictures of this greatest of all recent short story writers, 
told from the original material collected by the late Harry 
Peyton Steger, the executor of O. Henry’s estate, and prepared 
by Arthur W. Page. 


The articles will tell of O. Henry's life in: 
I. Greensboro, N. C., where he was born. 
II. Texas, where he lived in early manhood. 
III. New York, where in the world of letters he came 
into his own. 


Send 25 cents for trial subscription for three months 


THE BOOKMAN 
4th Ave. and 30th St. NEW YORK 
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BOOKS REPRESENTATIVE OF SEVERAL BRANCHES OF LEARNING 
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THE FRAMING OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Max Farranp, Professor of History in Yale Univer. 
sity, Editor of ‘‘ The Records of the Federal Convention in 1787.” 

‘*The Discussions which are found in this book, the full appendix 

* * * and the valuable index, make of Professor Farrand’s book a valua- 

ble document for all time, and of especial importance in the annals of 

constitutional history.— Boston Transcript. 
8vo. 258 pages. Appendix of 47 pages. Index. Price, $2.00 net: 
postage, 20 cents extra. 


THE ECONOMIC UTILIZATION OF HISTORY. By Henry W. Far- 
NAM, M.A., R.P.D., Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


‘*An extremely sane and well-expressed little series of articles on 
; Labour Legislation.”—( Atheneum, London.) 
Economics ‘*Their very abundance of suggestion makes it impossible for the 
reviewer to do them justice.”— Zhe Westminster Gazette. 
Izmo. 240 pages. Clothbinding. Index. Price, $1.25 net; postage, 
10 cents extra. 


THE JUDICIARY AND THE PEOPLE. By Hon. Freperick N. 
Jupson, LL.D. 

The Storrs Lectures delivered at the Yale Law School. 

A consideration of the causes of discontent with our judiciary recently 
expressed in the public press and even in a national party platform, 
together with suggested remedies. 

12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 260 pages. Index. Price, $1.35 
net; postage, 10 cents extra. 


STELLAR MOTIONS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO MOTIONS 
DETERMINED BY MEANS OF THE SPECTROGRAPH. By 
WILiiaAM WALLACE CAMPBELL, Sc.D., LL.D., Director of the Lick 
Observatory, University of California. 

The Silliman Memorial Lectures delivered at Yale University. 

This book describes the development of the spectrographic method of 
measuring the motions of approach and recession of the stars and other 
celestial bodies. The results of observation are utilized to solve many 
impoftant problems concerning the stellar system. 

8vo. 400 pages. Diagrams and Illustrations. Index. Price, $4.00 
net; postage, 25 cents extra. 


SOME INFLUENCES IN MODERN PHILOSOPHIC THOUGHT. 
By ArtuurR T. Hap ey, President of Yale University. 

The John Calvin McNair Lectures delivered at the University of 
North Carolina. 

This book contains a study of the successive philosophies of the 
nineteenth century from the stand point of the sociologist rather than from 
that of the psychologist. The author shows the concrete causes which 
led students and men of affairs to be interested in these successive phi- 
losophies. 

I2mo. 150 pages. Cloth binding. Index. Price, $1.00; postage, 
10 cents extra. 


THE MEANING OF GOD IN HUMAN EXPERIENCE. By Witi14M 
E. Hocxinc, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. (Second Printing.) 

‘*We congratulate Professor Hocking on having made in this work a 
vital and pregnant contribution to the philosophical study of religion.” — 
(Athenaum, London. ) 

8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 586 pages. Index. Price, $3.00 
net; postage, 28 cents extra. 
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Subscribe for the Living Age 


q@ It sifts for you the best things in cur- 
rent English periodicals and gives them 
to you in weekly numbers while they 
are still fresh. 


q It gives you twice as much matter as 
one of the four dollar monthly magazines 
and it reaches you four times as often. 











@ It assembles more timely and impor- 
tant articles by brilliant writers than is 
possible to any other magazine. 


q It gives the BEST FICTION, the 
BEST POETRY, the BEST TRAVEL 
a ARTICLES, the BEST CRITICISM, 
; beg the BEST ARTICLES on Political 
Questions and International affairs. 


10d of @ Its scope is the widest, ranging from 
other 


many ) the strongest articles in the quarterlies 
- $4.00 | to the cleverest skits in Punch. 


q Its history of nearly seventy years of 
continuous publication without missing 
sity of one of its weekly issues suggests that it 
finan is nearly indispensable to intelligent 


which readers. 
re. phi- 


JGHT. 


@ Subscription—six dollars a year. 
Specimen copies free. 
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Germany and the Germans From an American Point of View 
By PRICE COLLIER, author of ‘‘ England and the English from an American 
Point of View.’’ $1.50 net. 
As the novelist or biographer presents the personality of a character, so he pre- 


sents the personality of a nation. Every page is eventful to the reader for some 
pointed comment or bold criticism. 


The Life and Letters of George Gordon Meade 
By GEORGE G. MEADE 
Portrait. Two Volumes. $7.50 net; postage extra. 


These two handsome volumes, vivid with letters from Mexican and Civil war 
battle-fields, uncover the mind of the victor of Gettysburg. 


The Life and Letters of John Paul Jones 
By MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN 
Two Volumes. Illustrated. $5.00 net; postage extra. 


The author has made important discoveries relating to Jones’s service in the 
Russian Navy, the identity of ‘‘ Delia,” etc.; and this has made possible a far more 
complete and understandable presentation of Paul Jones’s personality and career 
than any other one. 


A Small Boy and Others 


By HENRY JAMES $2.50 net; postage extra. 


‘*The ‘small boy,’ however, who serves as the central figure of the book, is 
sketched before our eyes in such strokes as it isa marvel and delight to follow. The 
whole is executed in that master’s most unmistakable manner ; and even the less 
ardent admirers of his style cannot but feel the charm of the book as soon as they 
get fairly into the swing of its peculiar mode and method. It is a remarkable piece 
of autobiographic writing.”— 7he Dial. 


The Enjoyment of Poetry 


By MAX EASTMAN $1.25 net; by mail, $1.34 


A delightful inquiry into the nature of poetry, which will intensify the pleasure 
of those who love it, and may well open the eyes and ears of those insensible to it. 


Problems of Power: A Study of International Politics from 


Sadowa to Kirk-Kilisse 
By MORTON FULLERTON $2.25 net; postage extra. 
The writer brings to this study of international politics, whose salient character- 
istics are deep thought and precise expression, the scholarship of a profound student 


and the observation of an actual spectator of a large proportion of the events he 
deals with. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons Lad Fifth Ave., New York 




















